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JOHN WALKER, D.D. 



John Walker, D.D., was bom towards the begin- 
ning of the last century in the Canongate suburb of 
Edinburgh, and received his education at the gram- 
mar-school of that district, of which his father was 
at the time rector. His early proficiency in classical 
literature is said to have been so great, that he was 
able to relish Homer at ten years of age ; and if 
this be correct, he must have owed much to paternal 
instruction. 

He tells us himself, in a letter to Lord Karnes, 
that he was a kind of naturalist by intuition : " Let 
your lordship pursue the analogy between plants 
land mankind as far as you will, it is not likely I 
shall be as much offended as with my friend Lin- 
naeus. I have been, fr(ym my cradle^ fond of vege- 
table life; and though I like my species and the 
rank I hold in the creation, I declare I would sooner 
claim kindred to an oak or to an apple-tree than to 
an ape." 

B 
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This predilection was confinned and directed hf 
Sutherland's " Hortus Edinburgenria," published in 
the year 1684. The author ia thus charatteriaed by 
Bishop Nicholson, in his " Scottish Historical Li- 
brary," " The best advances in botany made in 
Scotland are owing to the extraordinary ekQl and 
industry of Mr. James Sutherland, the present 
worthy overseer of the Royal and Physic Qardena 
at Edinburgh, whose happy labours and settlement 
in that city are justly registered among the many 
and great bonefits for which she will ever bo in- 
debted to the memory of Sir Andrew Balfour ;" and 
Dr. Walker mentions this performance " aa a book 
I have some respect for, as it was the first on 
botany I ever perused, when ten years old: con- 
taining a catalogue both considerable and accurate 
for that period." 

From the Canongate high-school ho was sent to 
the university, to prosecute that course of study 
prescribed by the Church of Scotland to candidates 
for the sacred ministry within her pale. WMle 
engaged in these preparatory labours, about the year 
1750, his attention was attracted by the museum of 
Sir Andrew Balfour, the sight of which first inspired 
him with bh attachment to natural history tbat 
operated powerfully upon bis mind and future pur- 
suits, and which he neve* lost. 

It is mehmcholy to relate the fate of a mnaeom 
that had cost the collector forty years of uniemittod 
attention, and which, after his death, had been de- 
posited in the hall of tlie old college of Bdiuburgb 
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then the library-hall, and was believed to be the 
most considerable that was in the possession of any 
university in Europe. There it remained for many 
years, useless and neglected, some parts of it going 
to decay and others abstracted ; till, soon after the 
period that Mr. Walker had seen it, it was dislodged 
from the hall where it had been so long kept ; was 
thrown aside and farther and farther dilapidated, 
and at length almost completely demolished. 

In the year 1782, when the Doctor filled the 
natural history chair, he extracted out of its ruins 
and rubbish many pieces still valuable and useful, 
and placed them in the best order he could ; and 
adds, in the conclusion of the account from which 
the above is taken, " These I hope may now re- 
main long in this place, and be considered as so 
many precious relics of the first naturalist, and one 
of tlie best and greatest men this country has pro- 
duced.'** 

Unfortunately the Doctors anticipations were 
not destined to be realized. He had collected, for 
the use of his class, a number of spcciincus, which 
be added to the pitiful remains of Balfour ; but ho 
had not the generosity to bestow them on the 
public, or perhaps did not consider them worth a 
bequest; and at his death the museum, and the 
remains he seemed so desirous to preserve, uuder- 
went a second spoliation; and the miserable frag- 
ments left were of little benefit to his more eminent 
successor, who presented his own private collection 
* McmoirB of Sir Andrew Balfour, Tracts, 3C5. 
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to the public, and may thus be considered the 
founder as well as the builder of that epleadiil 
museum, which is the boast of our university, and 
one of the most attractive as well as useful objects 
of curiosity in our city. 

When Mr. Walker had finished with ^>ropriety 
hifl pieliminary course at the university, and 
through with approbation liis trials before the pree* 
bytery of Edinburgh, he was licensed to preach thft 
gospel. He did not, however, continue long what 
is called a probationer, having been ordained 
minister of tlie pariah of Glencroas on the )3th day 
of September, 1758. This pariah, which lies soatl 
from Edinburgh seven miles, was delightfully ffltu- 
ated for a botanist, among the Pentland heighls. 
and here Mr. Walker spent the next four years ol 
liis life, assiduously cultivating the science he Iotb^ 
not only amid the romantic scenery by which 1u 
was surrounded, but making extensive excai 
to explore the vegetable and mineral kingdoma 
throughout the country, and examine any of the 
remarkable productions of nature which claimed tha 
attontion of a philosopher. 

Among the acquaintance he formed at this time, 
and with whom ho ever after kept up a correspond- 
enco upon subjects in which thpy both felt equally 
interested, was the Honourable Henry Home 
Karnes, one of the senators of the college of justice 
&c , better known as Lord Kames ; and one of their 
great bonda of connexion was n desire for the 
provoment of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland* 
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After the rebellion of 1745, the act which an- 
kiezed the forfeited estates to the crown declared the 
special purposes of that annexation to be for ^* civi- 
lizing the inhabitants on the said estates and those 
of the other parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland; promoting among them the Protestant 
religion, good government, industry, and manufac- 
tures, and the principles of loyalty, and no other 
purposes." The produce of the estates was to be 
expended on the erection of schools for the educa- 
tion of youth, to instruct them in agriculture and 
manofiBtctures, and also to erect and institute manu- 
fiustures ; ^ and the execution of these great and 
benevolent public purposes was entrusted to com- 
missioners, under the title of " The Board of An- 
nexed Estates," of which Lord Karnes was one of 
the most active members. Dr. Walker, who was 
then a frequent visitor of his lordship's, gives the 
following pleasing trait of his attention to the poor 
claimants. 

" I have frequently visited him of a morning ; 
and his breakfast, which was at an early hour, was 
a very elegant one, and usually a sort of levee," — 
" and I seldom missed finding in the lobby some 
tradesmen or countrymen, who came to speak to 
him about applications they had made to the Board 
of Trustees for bounties or premiums for new inven- 
tions, or to the Commissioners of Annexed Estates ; 
and all such applications he listened to with the 
utmost attention. To do Mrs. Drummond justice. 
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blie neTBi failed to remind him of tLcse poot peti- 
tioners and thoii claims, in wbich, to ea-y the truth, 
sha took great interest herself. She wos an ad- 
mirable woman, and eeconded all her husband'a 
useful pliins." 

In 1759 ho met Bonjamin Franklin, yrho visited 
Lord Karnes that year, and received from him, ia 
conversation, tho account of the pines and the hic- 
cory, and other trees of America, mentioned in his 
tract, " Remarkable Trees in Scotland;" a tract for 
which he must have been collecting materials at 
this time. And to this period, from internal evi- 
dence, though it has no date, I feel inclined to p!»ce 
liis " Mineralogioal Journal from Edinhurgh to El- 
liott," tha tenth of his tracts. 

At Glencrosa he also had the good fortune to be 
introduced to Mr. Tytler of Woodhouselee, after- 
wards Lord "Woodbouselee, whoso friendship he long 
enjoyed, and who, in hia " Life of Lord Karnes," 
when noticing tho Doctor's death, saya, that he lost 
in liim one of his earliest and most valued friends. 

In the year 17Fi2 he was presented to the patisti 
of Mofiat by the Earl of IIopGton, and settled there 
on the ]3tli of July, where he continued unremit- 
tingly to pursue his favourite employments, improv- 
ing himself, silently but not unobservedly, till 1764, 
when ho was recommended by Lord Kamce to the 
Commissioners of Annexed Estates, as a person most 
eminently qualified by hia uncommon natural talents 
and scientific acquirements to make a survey of the 
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Western Islands, with regard to their moral and 
pbysical state and capabilities for those improve- 
ments which they were so anxious to promote ; and 
accordingly he received the appointment. He was 
at the same time requested by the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge to visit their stations 
and report upon the progress of their schools. Both 
of which objects he accomplished, much to the satis- 
faction of those who had employed him. 

The Report which he made to the Board of this 
jonmey, — which lasted seven months, during which 
he had traversed, by his own computation, a space 
of above three thousand miles by land and water, — 
relatiye to the then state of agriculture, fisheries, 
and manufactures in those,' at that time, almost 
unknown regions, vrith an ample detail of the best 
means for their improvement, as suggested by the 
nature of the country and its local advantages, was 
esteemed highly interesting and important, but was 
not printed by the Conmiissioners. It was, how- 
ever, found, after his death, among his papers, new 
modelled, and published by his friend Charies 
Stewart, printer (himself favourably known as the 
author of " Elements of the Natural History of the 
Animal Kingdom"), under the title of " An Econo- 
mical History of the Hebrides," 2 vols. 8vo. 

Although there has been a great and beneficial 
alteration in the state of the Hebrides since the days 
when this inspection took place, yet the following 
letter which he addressed to Lord Kames from the 
isle of Lewes is not without interest. 
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" Slomoway, Augiiat 17, 17fi*. 
" My Lord,— I received yesterday the favour <d 
yoat lordahip'a, and have taken this first oppor- 
tunity, since my last, to acquEunt you with my 
progreaa. After leaving Isla, I proceeded to Jiua, 
Colanaiy, Oronsay, Icolmkill, MuU, Coll, Tiieo, • 
Rum, Egg, and Cunna ; aftet which I went through 
Batra, South and North TJiat, Benbecula, Bemera, 
Valay, Pabbay, Ensay, and Harris, and arrived 
yesterday at this place. 

" I have seen the most fertile lands I ever saw in 
my life, without cultivation ; a people by nature 
the moat acute and eagacious, perfectly idle ; the 
most valuable fisheries, without lines or nets ; and 
in every comer one of the finest harbours that ever 
nature formed, a beautiful though useleaa void, aa 
inanimate and un&equented aa those of the Tarra 
Autlralit. 

" The only appearance of industry I have met 
vrith in the islands is at this place. They have for 
some timo had a considerable fishery of cod and 
ling. Their greatest discouragement ia the diffi- 
culty of procuring salt, and the hazard they run 
with salt-honda. But that I hope wiU be removed 
in this comer by the erection of a custom-house, 
which was done yesterday. 

^* One of the moat effectual encouragements of the 
fishery in the islands, and I think the eauost and 
cheapest that has yet occurred to me, would be 
£1000 worth of salt and casks laid up at one or 
two proper phices, to be sold to the inhabitants at 
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prime cost. The heirings have been swarming 
since the end of last montii, on the coasts both of 
the main-land and Long Island ; but except a few 
taken in Skye, I have not seen nor heard of one last 
being preserved. 

^ Lying at anchor last Monday night, in calm 
moonshine, in the fine land-locked lake at Island 
Glass, in the Lewes, which is a circle of two miles, 
perfectly surronndcd with lofty mountains, I saw 
the water heaving with fish, and felt even the air 
strongly impregnated with their smell. Three small 
Highland yawls, each of them with an old tattered 
net, came alongside of us by daylight, loaded to the 
brim with the largest herrings I ever saw, which 
the poor people were anxious to sell at four-pence 
the six score, having no salt or casks to preserve 
them. And this is at present the case in every 
loch in these parts. 

" When the spinning-school was erected here 
eight months ago, it met with the greatest opposi- 
tion from the people. No young women could be 
brought to it till they were compelled. To avoid 
this, great numbers of them got themselves mar- 
ried ! which was the case with several but of twelve 
years old ! ! But finding that this was to be no 
protection, they at length submitted, and ever since 
the school has continued full. They now find it 
both easy and profitable, and pursue it with a de- 
gree of spirit and cheerfulness which is very agree- 
able. I saw above fifty of them, from nine to 
twenty-five years of age, at their wheels, in one 
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T3Dm, where n wheel waa acaree ever known before. 
Tliey eeemcd quite happy at their work, and all 
joined in a, Highland song, which gave me nioie 
pleasure, if it be safe to own auuh an unpolite no- 
tion, than any concert I was ever present at. 

'' The Hpinning-mistresff, who is a woman from 
Fife, I found under real, I may say, bodily amaze- 
inent, at the quick apprehension and docility of her 
scholars, who, though they understood not her lan- 
guage, comprehended in a day or two every thing 
she meant. I was not, however, bo much surprised 
at this aa the good woman seemed to be, having 
been for two months post more and more conviDCed, 
tliat the mind of man is to be observed more and 
more perfect aa one moves northwards; that a pene- 
trating air aeeras to produce penetrating soula, aad 
that wind and weather, the keener they are, appeu 
to give the sharper edge to tho human understand- 
ing. 

" I Lave met with a strong confirmation of my 
notion of raising Iiemp in the Weatem Inlands. I 
waa on Tuesday l.-ist on board of a herring-buaa on 
Loch Shell, bound from Stornoway to the rendea- 
vouB at Campbelton, who^c nets are wholly made 
of hump which grew in the Lewes ; but there is not 
a ataik of it in any other of the islands. 

" ,t inquired carefully after the plant which dyea 
black without burning the cloth, and found it at 
length in South Uist, where, indeed, they make 
a fine black with it. I hope to liave the pleasurs 
of showing it to youi lordship in great plenty in 
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Daddingston Loch. But the frankiDg act obliges 
me to stop. 
" I ever am. 

Your Lordship's devoted Servant, 

John Walker.* 

During this excursion he ascended the two high 
mountains called the Paps of Jura, chiefly for the 
purpose of making two experiments; the one to 
measure the height of the highest mountain, by the 
barometer, at its base and upon its summit; the 
other to ascertain whether boilinof water is not of 
the same degree of heat at the top of a mountain 
that it is at the bottom, or is visibly colder, by the 
thermometer, upon the mountain than upon the 
plain. 

His account of this excursion is beautifully told. 
" Upon the 27th of June we filled a barometer at 
the shore of the Sound of Isla, at seven o'clock in 
the morning ; and being placed at the level of the 
sea, the mercury stood at twenty-nine inches and 
seven-tenths. At ten o'clock it stood at the same 
height, when we set off in order to ascend the 
mountain, which is one continued steep from that 
point of the shore. Some Highland gentlemen were 
so good as to go along to conduct us ; and a box 
with barometrical tubes, a telescope, large kettle, 
water, fuel, provisions, and a couple of fowling- 
pieces, loaded seven or eight servants. 

" The first part of our progress lay through deep 
bogs, from which we sometimes found it very diffi- 
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cult to estricate ourselTCs. We then came to a . 
chain of small but steep hills, where the heather 
struck OS to the breast, and which were cut every- 
where with deep glena and gullies, which we could 
not have ascended on the apposite aide, without tho 
assistance of the junipers and strong heather with 
which they were covered. 

" We next travelled along the locky skirts of 
three or four extensive hills, and came to a small 
gloomy lake at the foot of the highest mountain. 
Upon this side, which was to ihe south, we found 
the ascent impracticable, being so abrupt and full of 
precipices, which obliged us to make a circuit east. 
Here we had before us about fifteen hundred feet of 
perpendicular height, and composed entirely of loose 
locks and stones. They lay upon the side of the 
mountain like a great stream, and upon the least 
motion gave way on all sides, which made our pro- 
gress both tedious and dangerous, 'Witli great dif- 
ficulty we made our way against these hurling ruins 
of the mountains; and ;it ht^t, after an ascent of 
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minated by lands and islands of Tarions ghapeSi 
fonning a yeiy singiilar and grand horizon. 

^ On one hand we had a thousand hills, the whole 
alpine country of Argyleshire, the ancient Albion ; 
here only our view was intercepted, and that only 
by mountains in the distance. In another quarter, 
we saw distinctly the whole of the Hebrides and 
Deucaledonian Ocean. Southwards, the vast pro- 
montory of Cantyre lay under our eye ; and beyond 
it, in one view, all the west of Scotland, rising to 
the great mass of mountains in the head of Clydes- 
dale and Nithsdale; in another view, the spiry 
summits of Arran, and the whole Irish Sea, with its 
shores, to the Isle of Man. From the south to the 
west, the north of Ireland lay as a plain before us, 
further than the eye could reach. The impetuous 
strait between the Mull of Cantyre and the Fair 
Head, vnth its lofty cliffs, was at hand; through 
which the Irish Sea is filled every tide by the pour- 
ing in of the Atlantic. The promontory of the 
Giant's Causeway appeared near and distinct ; and 
beyond it the high land of Inis-huna, the north ex- 
tremity of Ireland ; beyond this, to the Hebrides, 
nothing but air and ocean. 

" The emotions in the mind of the beholder, 
\ arising from the grandeur of this scene, are not to 
be excited by any description. The extent of pro- 
spect from this mountain is indeed surprising, not 
much under three hundred miles south and north. 
But the curvature of the earth is here greatly over- 
come by the elevation of the spectator and the gtea^t 
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lici^ht of the dtBtant lands. Nothing else could 
lendei the lale of fikye and the Isle of Alun at ttte 
Eame time visibie. At three siich views, the naked 
eye might extend from the one estremity of nritain 
to the other. To stretch the eye over bo many dif- 
ferent seaa, over such n. multitude of ialanda, and 
euch raiious countries is different kingdoms, is per- 
hapa a scene that can nowliere be belield in Europe 
but from the summit of Jura. 

" During the time that our fire was kindling, we 
ennstructed a barometer, when the mr.=rcury stood 
at twenty-seven inches and one-tentli. Fahrenbeit'a 
mercurial thermometer was then put ioto the boiling 
water, in a kettle which had been made for the 
purpose ; and, after many repeated immersiona, was 
found to stand constantly at two hundred and seven 
degrees. We left the summit of the mountain at 
eeven o'clock ; and left it indeed with regret, having 
been ao much dolighted, We descended, not with- 
out some difficultv and danger, upon the west side, 
where the mountain is very abrupt, and about mid- 
night arrived upon the ^uuiid of lalay, at the place 
from which wc set out. Jlere we apain rejwated 
our experiments. The same huromctrical tube was 
filled, and at one o'clock in the morning the mercury 
stood, at the level of the sea, at twenty-nine inches 
and seven-tenths; the same height precisely at 
which it stood the preceding morning at sever, 
o'clock. And as the air and wenther had been alto- 
gether serene, without the least perceptible alterb- 
tion daring the intenncdiatc time, there was leaiMiu 
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to think that we had now the altitude of the moun- 
tain with as great exactness as it could be taken by 
the barometer. 

^' We at the same time put the thermometer into 
boiling water, and after repeated immersions, it was 
observed to stand constantly at two hundred and 
thirteen degrees. The thermometer employed was 
one constructed by Professor Wilson at Glasgow, 
and we were therefore assured of its accuracy. The 
water carried to the top of the mountain was f^om 
a pure perennial spring on the shore of Jura ; and 
the water of the same fountain was employed in 
the repetition of the experiment. 

*' From these experiments, therefore, it appears 
that a column of air of the height of this mountam 
is equal to two inches and six-tenths of mercury. 
And assuming Dr. Halley's calculation of ninety 
feet for each tenth, the perpendicular height of the 
mountain turns out to be 2340 English feet above 
the surface of the sea, which is just three hundred 
feet less than half a measured mile. 

" The difference of the heat of boiling water, at 
the summit and at the bottom, appears from these 
experiments to be equal to six degrees of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer; and the height of the moun- 
tain, divided by this number, gives three hundred 
and ninety feet for each degree.*' 

The following is the Report which he made to 
the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge, 
concerning the state of the charity schools in the 
Highlands and Islands 
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" It is proposed id tlie following R«poTt, to \xy 
before the Society an account of those schools which 
I had occasion to vi^t and examine la.st year, in 
the cuuTse of my journey through the Highlands 
and Islands ; to mark out those places where igno- 
rance and superstition do roost prevail, and where 
the iuhabitaots are most destitute of the means of 
instruotioQ ; and to communicate those observatioHB 
which occurred to me, concerning the most proper 
methods of sprea<ling the knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the practice of its precept^ 
in those remote and unenlightened ports of tho 

" On the 23d of June 1 7S4, 1 visited (he charity 
ichool in the parish of Kilchoman in the island of 
lala, of which Dougald M'lnnish is master. This 
school was erected only in the month of NoTeinbei 
preceding, and during the greatest part of the win- 
ter was attended by forty-seven scholars. On the 
above day in June, the number of scholars in it was 
forty-four, from five to eighteen years of age, who 
all appeared to be making very good proficiency. 
Of this number only four could speak English when 
they came to the acliool in November, and in June 
they were all considerably advanced in speaking 
that tongue. None of these scholars come obovu 
two miles to the Bchcol, and they are the children of 
the very poorest people, who without the opportunity 
of this school, could not possibly have their childien 
educated. The school is kept in the church of KE- 
choman, and the echoolmaiter is precentor and 
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session-clerk. The minister officiates at this church 
every other sabbath only, and on the sabbath he ia 
absent, the schoohnaster convenes the scholars in 
the chnrdi, where he reads the Scriptures, examines 
them, and joins with them in psalms and prayer. 
I examined this school in presence of the Reverend 
Mr. M^Lea, minister of the parish, Robert Camp- 
beD of Snnderland, and Alexander Campbell of 
BaUoal, fSsqrs., ruling elders, from whom I had a 
very good character given of the schoolmaster. 

^ On the 29th of Jmie, I visited the charity 
school kept in the island of Colonsay, which is 
situated in the parish of Jura. This island is eight 
miles long and three broad, and, with the adjacent 
island of Oronsay, contains four hundred and forty 
inhabitants. These islands are distant above twenty 
miles of sea from Jura, and can only be visited by 
the minister twice a year. The school is kept by 
Donald McLean, in a house built for the purpose in 
the centre of the island. The number of scholars in 
winter and spring is usuaUy between thirty and 
forty, and there were twenty-three attending in 
June, from seven to nineteen years of age, of whom 
the greatest part read the Scriptures very distinctly. 
I was accompanied by Mr. Neil M'Leod, minister 
of Jura, Gilbert McLean, elder, Mr. M'Neil, younger 
of Colonsay, and Alexander M'Neil of Oronsay, 
Esq., ruling elder, who all attested the diligence of 
the schoolmaster. 

" On the 30th of July, I visited the charity school 
kept in the island of Barra. It was then attended 
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hf tiatty-tewm MhoLuH. who were all "»»H"g ex- 
eettraC pn&aeiacy in reading, wriUng, and aiitb- 
metie, mile* Donald Campbell, > very ci^>kble and 
diligent teatJier. In the island ju>d panBh oC Bam 
tbtre are at present thirteen hundred pet^Ie who 
*n Papiate, and only about fifty Protestants. For 
many yean tbe Popiab parents would not send theil 
children to the Protestant school, bat they have 
since got OTer that scmple, and send them now 
withont reluctance. I was accompanied by Donald 
H'Xol of Vateieay, Esq., ruling elder in the pariah, 
a man ot excellent principles and understanding, and 
the chief support of the Protestant interest in this 
and the neighbauring islands. The good character 
whkA he and the other Protestants in the island 
gare of the achoolmaster, I had re 
nfMn examination, to be very just. He ia at ths 
graateet paine to make the Popish children 
thoae paaaagea of Scripture that are most subfersiTQ 
ot Popery, and to ground theni in 
and Cunfesion of Faith, and is indeed n very 
duoua uid useful master. He complained mnch that 
be had great difficulty to live upon hie salary, 
which is nine pounds, and if the society could aug- 
it four or five pounds, it would be no tnorv 
than what he really deaervea, and what the impof' 
tant station he is placed in requires. 

" On the 31«t July, 1 examined the charifyacbool 
in South Uist, of which Donald M"Q,neco is 
1 f c was seven years schoolmaater in the Harris, be- 
fore the year 1738, when he woa removed to Sonth 
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Uiat, where he has officiated ever shice. The parish 
of South Uist contains two thousand two hundred 
people, of whom only two hundred and fifty are 
Ptotestants ; and besides the island of South Uist, 
it comprehends the islands of Benbecula and Erisca, 
which altogether compose a parish between thirty 
and forty miles long. The charity school is at pre- 
sent, and has been kept for two years past, in the 
village of Kilbride, at the south extremity of South 
Uist ; but for three years before it was settled here, 
it was kept in the island of Benbecula, and unless it 
be thus removed firom place to place at proper pe- 
riods, it cannot have its full effect in instructing the 
inhabitants of such an extensive country. On the 
foresaid day, this school contained twenty scholars, 
most part of whom were very well instructed iu 
reading and speaking English. The master's cha- 
racter and diligence were well attested by Colin 
M'Donald, Esq. younger of Boysdale, who is nilincr 
elder, and by Ronald McDonald, Esq. younfrcr of 
Clanrouald. He received a box of books from the 
society in the year 1738, containing a dozen of 
Bibles and a dozen and a half of New Testaments, 
but he has received none since that time ; and is at 
present in such want of catecliisins for teaching 
the children the alphabet, that he is forced to make 
use of the leaves of other books for that purpose. 

" As the charity school kept at Balliloch, in 
North Uist, receives a vacation of twenty days iu 
the beginning of August, this deprived mc of an 
opportunity of visiting the school, or of couverslng 



with Charles Tawge, the echoolm aster. Tbe mini^ 
ter, howevei, aitd the gentlemen of the conntiy, 
gare him an ample character, and a very good ac- 
count of the Btate of the Bchool, at which there 
were thirty-five scholara attending npon the Ist of 
August. 

'' Upon the 1 6th of August, I visited the sodet^s 
school kept at Storaoway in the Lewes. In No- 
vember 17t:>3, Neil M'Leod was appointed master 
of this school by the society ; but giving op hia 
charge on the 19th of June 17^, the Rev. Mr. 
Clark, minister of the parish, and Mr. M^jiUaader, 
Mr. M'Kenzie of Seaforth'a factor, with the appro- 
bation of the presbytery, appointed, in his place, 
Alexander Anderson, who now officiates, and gives 
general satisfaction in the place, and this appoint- 
ment they hope will be confirmed by the society. 
On the day I examined this school, it contMoed 
fifty-two scholars, from five (« fifteen years of «g«, 
which was the most nnmerona of any I saw in the 
Highlands or Islands, and it had been still mote 
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iKXamme, bat was informed that it was always at- 
tended by upwards of thirty scholars, and that the 
master was diligent and successful. 

^ Upon August the 25th, I had an account of 
the society's school, erected some months before in 
the parish of Grerloch in Roas-shire, from Sir Alex- 
ander M^Kenzie of Gerloch and the minister of the 
parish. This school, of which James Herdman is 
master, was granted by the society, with ten pounds 
salary, on condition that the heritors should add a 
hundred mcrks to their appointment. This the 
heritors have accordingly done, and were to build, 
this last summer, a conyenient school-house at their 
own expense. This new school deserves the parti- 
cular attention of the society, as it is the only 
school in that extensive parish, which contains two 
thousand eight hundred people, of whom there are 
not above twenty persons who can read English, 
exclusive of the gentlemen and ladies who live in 
the parish. 

" The parish of Lochbroom, which lies to the 
north of Gerloch, has no legal parochial school, but 
the Commissioners upon the Annexed Estates 
erected a school, in the year 1763, at Kirkton of 
Lochbroom, and appointed twenty-five pounds a 
year of salary for the schoolmaster. "When I visited 
this school, it contained thirty-four scholars, who 
were making very good progress in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and ten of them were pretty well 
advanced in the Latin and Greek languages. The 
society also has a school in this parish, in the coun- 
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try of Coygach, wliich is well attended ; yet these 
two achools aie altogether insufficient far the in- 
struction of tlie inhabitants of this rast parisli, 
which contains about two thousand tive hundred 
people, and in its extent rather resembles a pro- 
Tinoe, being tliirty-aix Highland miles in length and 
twenty in breadth. There ore three catechistB sup- 
ported in this parish upon the royal bonnty, whose 
salaxies amount to twenty-seven pounds per annum, 
and if a considerable part of this sum was rather 
employed in supporting twhools, it would probably 
be productive of greater advantages. 

" Upon the 30th of August, I visited the society's 
school kept at Dinetil, in the parish of Slait, in the 
isle of Sky, by John M'Intosh. His salary is eif^ht 
pounds, and he has great difficulty to Mibsiat upon 
it. All his scholars, who had been two full years 
at the school, read the Scriptures distinctly, and 
understood them better than most of those 1 met 
with. Ho is at great pains to malte them translate 
tlie English Bible into Gaelic, and to tran^ate the 
Irish Bible into English, which is certainly aa ez- 
uellent practice, and should be more followed by the 
society's schoolmasters. For the Highland childion 
frwjoently come to read the English currently, be- 
fore thoy have so much of the language as can 
make them understand it when it is read ; but this 
practice improves tliem in speaking as well aa in 
reading English, and makes tliem well acq.uainted 
with the meaning of what they read. 

" The society's school kept at Bradfuord, in the 
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parish of strath, in the isle of Skye, requires some 
immediate attention. LauchlanM^ICinnon has taaght 
in it fidnee the year 17^9, bat is now become so old 
and deca^Fed, as not to be able to teach it with that 
snooess that flught be expected. The minister of 
the pari^, Mr. Donald Nicholson, a man of uncom- 
mon probity and goodness, did not incline to prefer 
any complaint against the poor old man, but did 
not propose again to attest the school." 

Appended to the Report were the following pro- 
positions. 

^ That the distribution of the royal bounty be 
confined to those parishes in which the Gaelic lan- 
guage is preadbed. — ^That one-fourth of the present 
qateekists be employed as schoolmasters. — ^That no 
parochial schoolmaster receive a salary as a catecbist. 
—That the presbjrteries be enjoined to prosecute 
the erection of legal schools in those parishes where 
they are wanting." 

As long as Dr. Walker continued at Moffat, his 
correspondence with Lord Karnes was uninter- 
rupted ; and in the Life of his lordship have been 
preserved several letters addressed to him on sub- 
jects of physiology and natural history, when he 
was engaged in writing his " Sketches of the History 
of Man," which appear chiefly to have been replies 
to qumes respecting the subject of his investiga- 
1»ons. The first, dated February 18, 1773, on the 
analogy between man and the inferior animals, and 
that between animals and vegetables, is extremely 
curious, in the course of which he produces a num- 
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bcr of striking marks of differential similarit}' whicli 
readily escape a common observer, one of the rooet 
striking of which, ia the effects of habit on the exter- 
nal cliaractera of animals and vegetables; that ia, 
the alteration produced by climate and culture ; and 
the examples given are the dog and the eabhagt, 
both Irom original stocks producing yarietiea so 
essentially different, aa scarcely to be recognised 
but by tracing them back to their primitiTe scurces. 
The last, July 177*', on the -wonderful provisions of 
Natmre for the augmentation and preservation of 
plants, their aliment, and the soils they most afiect, 
is likewise exceedingly ingenious. 

In the year 1775 the professorship of natural 
history became vacant by the death of Dr. Bamsay, 
and Dr Walker, most probably through the intoreet 
of Lord Karnes, was nominated his successor. Con- 
joined as they had been in agricultural pursuits 
and habits of intimacy, and as his lordship enter- 
tained a very high opinion of the talents of bis 
ij-iend, this was just as might have been expected; 
only there existed what ought to have been an in- 
superable objection, — he was minister of Moffat, 
, upwards of fiAy miles distant from the capital ; and 
as it was impossible that he could fulfil the duties 
of both situations, justice, and even a decent respect 
for appearances, required that he should relinquish 
the one or resign the other. This, however, he un- 
fortunately could not resolve to do. 

At that time the ruling clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland won; actuated by a strong desire for 
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literary eminence, to attain which thej expended 
all those energies which ought to have been ex- 
pended in a nobler cause ; and unhappily considered 
their i^u^red calling a more secondary object, subor- 
dinate to the other. The Doctor was led aside to 
sacrifice to the idol of the day, and thus iuTolved 
himself in an awful responsibility, and his parisli 
for some years in most lamentable destitution. He 
contrived, however, to satisfy both his conscience 
and a majority of the presbytery of Dumfries, 
and struggled through a few unpleasant years, 
till he obtained a presentation to Colinton, among 
a more peaceful people than the mountaineers of 
Moffat. 

Perhaps in his appointment the wreath went to 
the worthy ; but, if so, " it was more by chance 
than good guiding," for there were numerous other 
applicants, and the decision appears to have been 
made rather from regard to political influence than 
professional talent, though fortunately in this case 
they went hand in hand. 

That the university of Edinburgh should have 
maintained its high character for so long a period, 
amid the violent struggles of party politics and 
family partialities which so frequently invaded its 
bowers during these and other perilous times, when 
an interest in the council or a vote at an election 
were deemed superior to any qualifications of a 
candidate, is truly astonishing ; and when we recol- 
lect the long reign of this system, it is amazing 
that all the chairs did not become hereditary, or 
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wtire not filled with the Bone and the grandBOns 
of bmllies and deacons ; 

" but thoTH* B ProTidcnoo 

That BliApes anr ends, rougli-liBV them hnw we will," 

and to this \s to be attributed the elevated station 
which the university of Edinburgh, in her scientific 
classes, etill hesag among the institutions of Europe, 
sustained, however, in no small derrree, by the ex- 
cellence of many of the private lecturers, and the 
salaries of the professors being in general too small 
to allow them to disregard the number or estimation 
of the students. We hope now a better mora begins 
to dawn, whether it shall produce a more brilliant 
day we venture not to prognosticate ; in the words 
of our old reformer, " time will try ;" meanwhile it 
may not l)e amiss to recal a little of the manwuvring 
which took place upon the present occarion. Ha a 
picture of former days. 

Dr. Itamsay, the Professor of Natnral History, 
having been prevented from lecturing regularly for 
some time before his death, Lord Kames, who was 
well acquuuted with Mr. William Smellie, then 
in the prime of life and expectation, and to whose 
attainments in the study of natural history he was 
no stranger, proposed to him, in the year 1774, 
to deliver a series of lectures on the philosophy and 
general economy of nature, leaving the regular 
scientific treatment of the subject to the pabUc 
profcBEor. This plan met with Dr. Ramsay's entire 
concurrence, who afforded every assistance in books 
and advice, and it wpuld have been isarritid into 
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efiPect, had not Mr. Smellie been induced hy the 
booksellers to undertake a translation of BufiFon's 
^ Natural History of the Earth and of Quadru- 
peds," then in the full bloom of its reputation. 

When the Professor s health began visibly to 
decline, about tweWe months before his decease, 
he applied for the succession, and had then the sup- 
port of Lord Karnes ; after his death, howerer, his 
lordship refused to make any application, but Sir 
John Dalrymple of Cousland warmly espoused his 
cause, and his letters afford a little insight into the 
principles upon which professorships were to be ob- 
tained. In one to Mr. Smellie, he tells him that the 
minister of the day (Lord North) had given the 
disposal of everything in Edinburgh to Thomas, 
afterwards Lord, Dun das of Kerse, M.P., to enable 
him to keep the town ; " I will write to him with 
all my heart ; but as he is pushed in Edinburgh by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and is like to be pushed in 
Stirlingshire by the Duke of Argyle, he is forced to 
give everything with a view to his politics, much 
against the natural -turn of one of the best heads 
and hearts I am acquainted with." And afterwards, 
in another to the representative, — " Smellie, besides 
being very able for the business, has this advantage, 
that he lives close to Edinburgh, is much liked, and 
has a sagacious insinuating address, which may 
make him useful to you in your politics; and he 
will go through fire and water to do anything I bid 
him, provided it is not wrong T Mr. Smellie, in 
his own behalf, was likewise constrained to appeal 
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to his political serrices, performed or to be per- 
formed, when writing to Mr. Dundaa. But tlie in- 
fluence of Sir Laurence, tvlio was engaged on the 
other side, and the politics of Stirlingshire, in which 
the fomil^ of Home too were involved, prey^ed for 
Dr. Walker, and he carried the day. 

But the Doctors trouLles were not yet at au end, 
when he was installed in the professorship ; Mr. 
Smeihe resumed liis plan of giving lectures on the 
philosophy of natural history, and proposed com- 
mencing his course under the auspices of the Anti- 
quarian Society, whose secretary he was, and ia 
their hall. Upon receiving this information. Dr. 
Walker immediately addressed the Eail of Buchan, 
president of the Society. 

" Moffat, 14th Sc!l>toBilHit, IGSO. 

" My Lord, — I received the honour of yours of 
the 10th inst., concerning Mr. Smcllie. I find, 
what I suppose your lordship has not been informed 
of, that under the title of Keeper of the Museum of 
the Antiquarian Society, hia design is to give lec- 
tures on natural history, I should never object to 
any person doing this as an individual ; but to do it 
under the protection of a numerous society, contain- 
ing so many respectable members, is what, to be 
sure, I cannot see without some regret. 

" That private teachers, for their own interest, 
should pursue plans of this sort, is not nt all mr- 
prisbg ; but surely neither I nor the university of 
Edinburgh merit such an opposition from any pub- 
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lie body. In the professorship I am soon to under-r 
take, I hare foreseen many difficulties which I yet 
hope to surmount ; but this indeed would be a new 
discouragement which I did not expect. Were I to 
fail in my attempt, and be found incapable of teach- 
ing the science to the satisfaction of the public, the 
field would then be open, and I could have nothiug 
to object. But till that happen, I certainly have 
some claim to be treated with equity and candour, 
I may say, too, with humanity, by those who think 
themiselves concerned. 

" By engaging in that office, I run the risk per- 
haps of some character, but certainly of haying my 
income diminished, in serving the public ; which at 
my time of life is no very agreeable prospect, and 
renders me more dependent than ever I have yet 
been upon the support of my friends. 

" If your lordship will allow me to number you 
among these, I would beg your attention to what I 
have now stated, which could not indeed so readily 
occur to your lordship as to one whose reputation 
and interest is at stake. 

" I shall be happy to receive your favourable 
answer, and am, in the mean time, with my best 
compliments to Lady Buchan, 

Your Lordship's, &c. 

John Walker.'' 

Mr. Smellie instantly and frankly renounced all 
idea of rivalry; he wished merely to pursue the 
same course which he had projected along with 
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Dr. Walker's predecessor ; and in addressing hU 
explanation to the Earl, he concluded with an inge- 
naous candour, which ought at once to have uleoced 
opposition. 

" I know youi lordship has long had and still 
entertains a high regard for Dr. Walker, whose 
abilities and learning are universally acknowledged, 
I know that your lordship has likewise honoured 
me with marks of attention. You wish both of us 
to succeed in onr different departments, not from 
personal considerations alone, but because your 
lordship is of opinion that from an amicable corre- 
epondence the interests of literature and of the 
public may be promoted by our mutual labours, 
which never can interfere. Instead of opposition, 
I know it to be the intention of your lordsbjp, as 
well as of the Antiquarian Society, if a fnendly 
imdertaading take place, which I shall do every- 
thing in my power to procure, to comnninicate the 
specimens of our museum to Dr. Walker." 

The Professor's fears were not so easily to be 
quieted; next year, when the Society of Antiquaries 
applied to his majesty for a royal charter, they un- 
expectedly found themselves involved in the un- 
seemly quarrel. The Senatus Academicus parti- 
cipated in their associate's alarm, and presented a 
memorial to the late Lord Melville, then Lord Ad- 
vocate, objecting to the grant, on the ground that 
such B society would interrupt the communication of 
many specimens and subjecta of natural history 
wbioh would otherwise be deposited in 
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of the uiuTersity, and of munj documents tending 
to illuBtrate the hist(»7, antiquities, and laws of 
Scotland, from being deposited in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. But, aboye all, the posses- 
sion of a Biuseum of natural history might enable 
and induce the Society of Antiquaries to institute a 
lectureship of natural history, in opposition to the 
professorship in the university. 

The curators ei the Advocates' Library, too, were 
likewise induced to join in the clamour against the 
Society, and to write to the Lord Adrocate to pre- 
Teat the obnoxious Antiquaries from becoming an 
incorporated body, lest their own magnificent col- 
lection should be impeded in its progress by the 
int^ception of ancient Scottish manuscripts and 
muniiaents destined for them, but which might be 
sent to enrich the repository of a new and active 
competitor. The Lord Advocate, however, wisely 
judging that no such pernicious consequences would 
follow, but that both might exist prosperously toge- 
ther, and, acting as honourable rivals, by mutual 
emulation promote the common cause, rather for- 
warded the application, and on the 6th of May, 
1783, the royal charter to the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland was finally ratified, his majesty 
George III. having voluntarily declared himself 
their patron. Mr. Smellie's lectures, however, did 
not proceed, but they afterwards appeared in a 
more permanent form, under the title of " The 
Philosophy of Natural History,*' forming two re- 
spectable quartos. 
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Dr. "Walker's own lectures were much esteein§3 
for the clear and scientific manner in which he con- 
veyed his information, joined to his Tery superior 
acquirements in natural history ; notwithstanding a 
diy and formal manner, he interested his students 
in no common degree in the pursuits he passionately 
loved, and created an era in the history of that 
science in Scotland : so much may a teacher effect 
when he brings his whole heart to his business. 

In 1781 he printed, for the nae of his claSB, 
" Schcdiaama Foaailium," and in 1782) " Delineatio 
Fos^ium ; and in 1 788 he delivered an admirable 
introductory lecture on the utility and progress of 
natural history and manner of philosophizing, which 
was afterwards printed, and appears among hia 
tracts. But it was not til! 1792 that a complete 
syllabus of the course was published, under the title 
of " Institutes of Natural History." 

Eariy in 1783, Dr. Walker was translated from 
MoHat to Colinton, where he was admitted Feb. 13. 
In the same year, Principal Robertson having ma- 
tured the plan of a society, upon the model of some 
of the foreign a'cademies, propoang for its object 
the cultivation of every branch of science, erudition, 
and taste, it was carried into effect, and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh was incorporated by charter 
from the King, 1783. It comprehended almost all 
the men eminent for science and literature ii 
land, and Dr. Walker was one of the first members 
in the management ; he was very active, and many of 
his essays illustrate the volumes of theii Transactions 
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During the whole of his incombencj at Mof&t, 
he was under the necessity of keeping house in 
Edinburgh, and enjoyed much the literaxy social 
parties, which if not more frequent in those days 
than after, were yet of a i^hion somewhat different 
from those of later times. Lord Karnes had his 
morning levees; Lord Monboddo, in imitation of 
the ancients, had his learned ntppers ; these he held 
once a fortnight during the sitting of the Session, 
and at them Dr. Walker was a frequent guest, along 
with Drs. Black, Hutton, and Hope. Eyen afiter 
his presentation to Colinton, Dr. Walker kept up 
his Eklinburgh establishment, though he was oftener 
and longei' a lodger at his manse, from its nearness 
to town and the attractions of a fine garden. 

As might naturally hare been expected, one great 

source of delightful amusement to the Doctor was 

horticulture ; and both the gardens of Moffat manse 

and of Colinton bore ample testimony, in the rarity 

of their plants and the beauty of their arrangements, 

to his taste ; but his successors in each, preferring 

the utile to the dulce, delved up the rarities, and 

planted, in their stead, turnip and carrot, kale and 

potatoes. 

" Eheu ! fiigaces posthume posthuno 
Labuntur horti !^^ 

He married, late in life, Jane Wallace Wauchope, 
a sister of Mr. Wauchope of Niddry, who had also 
passed her meridian. For many years Mrs. Walker 
was in good health, and added much to the Doctor s 
enjoyment of life ; at a late period, she was afficted 

D 
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with a long indiBposition, from ivtich. slie had not 
recovered when he died; while he, for sevenJ 
years, sufTcred under total blindness, auperindaced 
by that not uncommon yet most pernicious prac- 
tice of preferring to study by candle-light, and 
after the fatigues of the day, instead of enjoying 
the beams of the morning and labouring after the 
night's repose. " Yet," adds Lord Woodhouselee, 
" though thus deprived of the principal source of 
his enjoyments, and deeply suffering from domestic 
misfortune, the hlesaings of a well-regulated m.ind, 
an equal temper, a happy flow of animal spirits, 
and a memory rich in knowledge and stored with 
amusing anecdotes, not only rendered his conversa- 
tion delightful to his friends, but supplied the means 
and power of still occupying his time with his fa- 
vourite literary and scientific pursuits." He died 
on the 22d of January 1804, aged seventy-three. 

While he was laid aside, his place was ably sup- 
plied by the present Professor Jameson, who has 
raised the reputation of the chair to a height nhich 
overshadows the well-earned reputation of his |>re- 
decessor; but whose fame is secured by more lasting 
memorials than the mere delivery of lectures could 
confer. After his death, a volume of Tracts wa« 
published, which, together with his " Travels in the 
Hebrides," hia " Heads of Lectures," and his essays 
in the Koyal Transactions, are all that remua to 
keep ahve hia remembrance. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

** Ces oifleaux (gallinac^s) m^tent cependent bien plus 
noire attention, si noos envisageons sous le rapport de 
IVtilit^ et des jouissances que nous serious h meme d*en 
retirer : ce n'est qu^a Pinsouciance qui nous est si na- 
turelle, qu^on doit reprocher de n^ayoir pas des longtemps 
mis en ceuvre les moyens necessaires pour nous rendre 
lainiliers des Stres qui, 'en s^accoutoutumant a l^hommo au- 
roient continue de vivre sous son domaine, et lui seroient 
deventxs de la premier^ utility." — Temminck. 

^ In exploring the tract which leads us, step by step, to an 
acquaintance with them (grallatorcs), we must travi*! 
t>»rough reeds and rushes, with doubtful feet, over the 
moss-covered, faithless quagmire, amidst oozing rills and 
stagnant pools." — Bewick. 

** Incapable of that perfection in swimming which is de- 
veloped in the next order, the Waders may be termed 
Marine Rasores, or Fowls of the Sea. They are always 
walking on its shores, or on the sides of its fresh waters ; 
and they depend as much upon their ambulations, for 
seeking sustenance, as upon their wings, for those long 
expeditions they are known to make." — Swainson. 

The RasoricU order of birds in the British Islands, 
contains a number of species so limited, that it 
has been necessary, in the present volume, to 
join with it the history of the Grallatores or 
Waders. The direct importance of the first to 
man, whether in a wild or in their reclaimed and 
cultivated state, is greater than that of any of 
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the other divisions; almost b.11 of them are avail- 
able as a delicate and nutritious food, and the fa^ 
cilLly of tlieir domestication and introduction from 
one climate to another, — the ease with which thej 
seem to be able to accommodata themselves to 
change of temperature or situation, a£ford addi- 
tional proofs of the wise adaptation of structure 
to the wants of the species, or for the purposes 
which they wens intended to fill in the arrange- 
ments of nature. 

Continents cootainlngan immense extentof forest 
and of dense cover, or stretching out into unbound- 
ed plains, are necessary for their abundance ; and 
in all the great lands of our globe, we Bhatl find 
analogous forms marked out for their respective 
localities. In the islands, the supply becomes na- 
turally limited according to their extent ', and it 
Ehould be recollected, that here the native inhabi- 
tants have their maintenance supplied frxim the 
seas, in proportion as the rumioating animals aJ 
rasorial birds are wanting to the land. In Eun^ 
ajid Western Asia wo Rnd the least proportion, 
the families there being now confined to the f*- 
IntonidiB or grouse, the bustards, and a limited 
number of p^eone. It may be remarked, at the 
same time, that these countries have been longer 
in a continued state of progressive civilization 
than any others, and that in them the greatest 
advantages h^ve been taken of the capabilitisR 
which tlie foreign species afforded of being c 
turulised, every other continent having been la 
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tmder contribution for the luxury and refinement 
of this partial territory, as the fowls, turkeys, 
peacocks, and pintadoes, of the most ordinary 
farm and poultry yards will at all times show. 
AfHca may be stated as next in scarcity, and her 
arid plains are most suitable to the StrtUhionidof, 
the noble ostrich, and numerous bustards, exhi- 
biting' its rasorial character, accompanied by a 
peculiar form of partridges, and the genus Pie- 
roeUty or sand-arouse, while the guinea fowls seem 
to be the arboreal form, and frequent the lines of 
wood and cover which fringe the borders of the 
streams and rivers ; but in this remarkable country 
we see every deficiency in this family of birds, as 
a mean of sustenance, more than compensated by 
the innumerable herds of ruminating quadrupeds, 
particularly antelopes, which are followed afler 
and fed upon by the wandering hordes. It is 
in Central Asia and North America, with the nor- 
thern half of the Southern Continent, that we 
find the great stronghold of the typical Ratores, 
In the former, we have the stock of our domestic 
poultry, the splendid pheasants and gorgeous pea- 
cocks, all so successfully introduced to Europe, be- 
sides bustards, numerous partridges, and pigeons, 
and the cassowary, or the Asiatic representation of 
the ostrich. To North America we are indebted 
for the turkey, and it possesses many species of 
grouse, in size, with a single exception, generally 
exceeding those of Europe. In the Southern Con- 
tinent we encounter the whole family of the Cra- 



cid(B, abounding iii thu fui;cst3, easily procured, aud 
producing' a savoury food ; and, towards the extre- 
mity, we meet with the Rkea or South American 
Ostrich. One continental island may be noticed in 
this short sketch. Australia is remarkable, not in 
possessing many rasorial forms, fw they are ■very 
few if we oicopt its pigeons, but as showing ano- 
ther peculiar analogue to the large Struthumidait 
in the emu, and in possessing as its representing 
rasorial form, the Sfeffopodina, composed of birds 
remarkable for the great developement of their 
feet. The various islands in the world possess their 
Ratorei, according to their extent and the conti- 
nents to which they are related; those of Britain 
are now becoming too thickly inhabited to lay 
claim to many species, while these are even gradu- 
ally decreasing in numbers; two or three pigeons, 
a ittra^ling bustard, the partridge in our cultivated 
fields, the grouse or black game in our wooded val- 
leys, are nearly all; the moorfowl of our heath-clad 
hills biiiim' our only peculiar boast, moat remark- 
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marg^ins of the waters, and scarcely intrude on the 
great field itself, but stalk among its shallows, and 
feed among the wreck brought down by its streams, 
or left by its tides, and upon the various animal 
life periodically uncovered by the same agency. 
In point of utility, these birds stand more as a 
check upon the tribes of beings which serve for 
their support, than as being directly beneficial. 
The flesh of some is used for food, and is both 
highly flavoured and wholesome; and the pursuit 
of a few in the fenny countries, with the collection 
of their eggs for the London and some other great 
markets, for a month or two, give employment to 
the fen-men. Others are domesticated, and walk 
about the public markets, or in warm countries 
through the towns, ridding them of all offal and 
animal refuse, which would so soon taint the air, 
and tend to increase the sickness or epidemical 
diseases. But their great place seems to be for 
the reduction of the numbers of reptiles, which 
abound in the districts where the larger typical 
species are most numerously found. The habits 
of patient watchfulness among all the Ardeadce or 
Herons, their quick sight, ravenous appetite, and 
great power of digestion, render the quantity that 
can be devoured in a short period very great, and 
they place a powerful restraint upon creatures 
which reproduce most rapidly. The other families 
are chiefly insectivorous, or support themselves 
also on molusca and the various marine life ; and 
during the summer on our higher located pastute,^, 
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or in winter on our fallows, keep withia boon 
many species of insecto which, wben exceedii 
have been luiown to commit mest Hvere ravagt 
The British lelaa^a possess some repFesentati 
in all the families, which will be noticed as 
proceed with our descriptive part. 
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RASORES, 

OR 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 



The British Rtuares are, as we have stated, so 
few in number, that we shall not here attempt to 
lead any chain of affinities between their various 
families ; and we shall at once pass to those of 
which we possess some examples. The first, or 
the pigeons, 

COLUMBID^, 

lead us from the true Jneessorei to an order of 
birds, which, in their greatest proportions, seek 
their food upon the ground, and subsist on grains 
or seeds, roots, and occasionally fruits. The true 
pigeons, although they are as much incessorial 
as the typical perchers, have, at the same time, 
their feet formed for walking, and exhibit no 
awkwardness when in quest of their food, which, 
with little exception, is procured upon the grouixd. 



Their internal structure also closely Hfisimilates 
with that of the true gallinaceous hirds, and 
the group taken tog'ether, we find many foreign 
species, which, by their forms or manners, 
very closely into genera that meet them from 
other famiJies. There is one peculiarity, how- 
, hy which they differ, we believe, from all 
the Raioree, that of their young being produced 
unfledged,* and requiring care and attention be- 
fore leaving the nest ; this is their nearest tie to 
the Tneetforea, and we are not at present aware 
of any example among: that order, where the 
young are even partially clothed with down, or 
1 after exclusion from the ogg.f 
Britain possesses examples of three genera, one 
of them, however, resting on the capture of one, 
or at most two specimens. 

CoLUMBA — Generic eharaeler. — Bill of mean 
strength, anteriorly deflected, maxilla with 
a slight angle ; nostrils nearly linear, widest 
anteriorly and covered with a soft protabe- 
rant cartilage; tarsi short, partly feathered 
in front; toes entirely divided, hind toe of 

• Some of the Cracida breed on tree* ; Imt we believe thai 
hfre the young are ofnered with down, and oreBlmoat Udidq- 
distdy tmneport^d to tha ground. la the geniw PauU^t, 
the young am like tlie typical epecjea. 

t Mr. Gould hae mentioned ■ Bpeoiea of dadoiama from 
and, and the yonng 
Tory caily period. 
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considerable length ; wings powerful, rather 
pointed, second quill longest. 

Types, C. palumbus, trocaz, &c. Cosmopolite. 

Note. — Breed on trees, gregarious in winter, in- 
cessorial, but walk with facility. 




WOOD PIGEON OR RING DOVE. 



P*lDmblu torqnatiu, Willougl. Ray. — Colon 

Zua. — ColombB nmler, Temm — Wood Pigeon, Rkg 
I^geOD, Ring Dots, of Br&id aadum. — Quest or Ciuhat, 

The Wood Pigeon or Ring Dove is the moat 
eomtnon as well aa the most generally distributed 
of oar natlTo pigeons, extending over the three 
kingdoma; but becoming more sparingly distri- 
buted to the northward, where the low character 
of the woods is unfriendly to its presence. In 
the south and middle of Scotland, and in all the 
wooded districts of England and Ireland, it it 




I 
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wantonly destroyed. The love note or cooing is one 
of those harbing'ers of a change from the severity 
of winter, that is looked for and listened to by the 
resident in the country with feelings of delight ; 
and previous to the arrival of the summer birds of 
passage, bears a marked part in the melody of 
our woods and groves. Mr. Yarrell gives the 
southern parts of Russia and Siberia, and during 
summer Denmark and Sweden, as their northern 
range, and states that it is found in the latitude 
of Madeira ; in the notes to a small collection of 
birds given to us by W. T. Carruthers, Esq., of 
Dormont, the common Wood Pigeon is stated to 
have been seen in that island.* 

The Wood Pigeon, in winter, when not tamed 
by its severity, is a remarkably shy and watchful 
bird, and being then assembled in flocks, often 
amounting to hundreds, is very difficult to be 
approached. As spring advances, and pairing 
has commenced, this wariness is in part lost, 
and young plantations, the shrubbery, and even 
the garden, if possessing some large evergreens, 
are favourite resorts. There they become fami- 
liarised with the presence of company, and will 
proceed unheedingly with the slender structure 
of their nests, and other duties of incubation. 
A few years since, one built upon an evergreen 
overhanging a walk, scarcely a yard above the 
heads of persons passing ; there was a constant 
thoroughfare, the bird was hourly looked at, and 

* See Kdin. Journal of Nat. and Geog. Science, i. p. 244. 
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even spoken to, still it persevered in its charge, 

Euid seemed to have coiilidence in being protected. 

The food of the Wood Pigeon is yery varied. 
Grains of all kinds are eaten with avidity ; a field 
of peas or beans, after the crop has been reaped, 
is a tempting pasture. The roots of several of 
the grasses, and as Professor Macgillivray observes, 
that of Polenlilla anierina are gathered on the 
fallows : beech mast is a great favourite, and, 
during winter, turnips and other green crops are 
oft«n attacked, to the serious injury of the pro- 
prietor. Except during the breeding season they 
are gr^urious, feed together in large flocks, and 
like many other species, retire at night to some 
common roosting place, where they are often suc- 
cessfully procured, by watching in concealment 
about the time of the coming in of the birds. 
Many of the pigeons possess peculiar flights, in 
the typical species it is powerful, and the stron;; 
feathers of the wings render it noisy when sud- 
denly disturbed, or when escaping from some 
thicket. During incubation they may also be 
seen rising with rapid strokes, and making the 
win^ clap ti^ether as the elevation is attained, 
and then, keeping them expanded, falling grace- 
fully to their former level. 

This species has never been applied to any 
economical purpose, their shy and timid nature 
being a bar to their domestication. It was tn< 
deed thought that they could not be made to 
breed in confinement, and it is probable that it 
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would ^eq^d^e a series of generations to accustom 
them to domesticity ; the few instances where suc- 
cessful taming has been accomplished, having 
been attended with great trouble and attention. 
Mr. Yarrell mentions, that they have bred in the 
aviary at Rnowlsley, and that a pair in the 
Zoological Grardens constructed a nest, which was 
unfortunately destroyed. 

The prevailing colour of this beautiful bird is 
blueish-grey, being dark on the back and wing- 
coverts, and forming there, as it were, a mantle 
The breast and under parts are brownish purple- 
red, shading to paler on vent, and being nearly pure 
white on the under tail-covers; the breast and 
sides of the neck exhibit rich green and purple 
reflections, and the sides of the latter are marked 
with a conspicuous patch of dull white, having 
the webs of the feathers there unconnected. The 
quills are blackish -grey, margined with white. 
The shoulders white, and form a conspicuous mark 
on the wings during flight. The ample tail is 
blackish-grey, with a dark band at the extremity. 
The bill is orange, brownish-red above the nos- 
trils, and at the base covered with a white scaly 
substance. Feet and legs purplish-red. In the first 
plumage the feathers are edged witn paie yellow- 
ish-brown, and even after this state has been 
changed, the breast does not receive the rich re- 
flected play of colours, nor the sides of the neck 
the white patch, and all the other markings are 
less distinct. 
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The Stock- Do V e. ■ — Coluuoa (znas, Linnaivi. 
■ — C enidi, Litm. — Ciilumbe eolumbin, Temm. — 
Stock Dove of Brilith authori. — Thia species, 
though apparently possesBing a very wide geo- 
graphuMil diBtribution, is local in ita British range, 
and, so far as we can ascertain, has not yet been 
met with in Scotland or Ireland; it is, in fact, 
confined to a few of the southern counties in 
England, and there, not even to those in which 
wood abounds; and " in the open counties of Suf- 
folk and Nwfolk, this species frequently makes its 
nest in the holes in the ground, generally selecting 
a rabbit's burrow for the purpose." We have had 
little opportunity of seeing the speoies wild, ■ 
attending to its habits ; where we have seen it, tt 
has been among ag%d wood, and at a distance tbfl 
flight is not easily distinguished from that of lii8 
wood pigeon. According to our best informed Bri- 
tish ornithologists, it is most frequent in a compa- 
ratively well wooded district, breeding in decayed 
trees and in the pollards. They are also described 
in the open countries to " nestle under thick fbn* 
hushes, which are impervious to ruin."* Itsnuui- 
ners, in other respects, somewhat resemble the last, 
mixing occasionally with it and being gregariom 
in winter; the food in also similar. Its note ll 
described aa more indistinct and regular than th« 
lit^t, and does nut bring with it the same associA- 
lions as that of either the wood pigeon or turtle 
• Ynrrdl. 
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dove. The youngs are frequently brought to the 
Lcmdon market, and are much esteemed. 

There appears to be. authority for the occurror.re 
of the Stock Dove in Sweden ♦ as a summer 
visitant. The same also in Germany and France, 
and the eastern part of Spain,f Madeira,^ North 
Africa, § £rzeroom. | 

Specimens procured from Kent, in spring, had 
the head, throat, and fore part of the neck, 
dark blueish'grey, on the crown approaching to 
blackish-grey ; the sides and back of the neck of 
a metallic lustre, chang^g from gpreen to purple, 
the former being the prevailing shade. Back, 
bheish-g^y. Wings on the shoulders, blueish** 
grey. The wing-covers pale, and marked with 
undecided dark nearly square spots, which form 
sometimes a partial bar. The greater covers are 
pale blueish-grey at the base, shading into dwp 
blackish-brown at the tips. The quills blackish- 
brown, rump and upper tail-coverts blueish-grey. 
Tail at the base of the same colour, black at the 
tip, with an indistinct paler clouded bar about the 
centre, the outer web of exterior feathers white. 
The breast is reddish lavender purple, and the 
J^aining under parts are pale blueish-grey. Feet 
and legs red. 

* NUaon. t Vieillot. t Yarrell. § gelhr. Dickson 
«>cl Rose, Proceed, of Zeol. Soo. 



WHiTE-RuJtPED Pigeon or Rock Dote. Co- 
LUMBA LiviA, Linn. — Columbe Mwt, Temm. — li'Mie- 
rumped Pigeon, Rixk Dove of BrilUh aulhttn. — 
It is to this species that all our most accurate 
ornithologists refer the domeBtic races of pig«oiis. 
Thoso of tfae dovu-cots of Britain are uiidoubledl; 
refdrableto it; but it may be, that the more mark- 
ed varieties bavQ some additional cross. It is tlut 
bird also which has furnished those so celebrated 
in story as the messengers of politics, commerce, 
or of love ; and it is tbe " blue rock " which sup- 
plies the traps for the modern pigeon-shooter. 

In habits, the Rock Pigeon is very simiiax to 
those we have already described, only that rockt 
and g;loomy caves on the sea coast, supply tba 
plbice of hollow trees and tbe umbrageous forest.. 
In winter tbey assemble in flocks, and feed on 
the various gruiiiH or seeds which their vicinity* 
may supply, but they rarely venture to any dis- 
tance from the shorej in addition, the animals 
<.iur Isjid niolusca, particularly Helice*, seem to 
frequently devoured. Jn a wild state, and wh 
in health, we believe they never perch on trees^ 
which are indeed very seldom present near 
haunts ; but we can corroborate the facts statedl 
by Mr. Eyton, of the inmates of our pigeon housw 
frequently perching, when the cot happens to ba 
built near or amidst old trees, particularly 
Ks have bare branches; and, in one instance, wo 
have seen a troe nearly dead and leafless, alwayt 
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selected. Nevertheless, as the name indicates, 
rocks and caves are the natural resting places, 
and a carious assemblage of birds, very diflerent 
in their natures, may sometimes be observed in 
and about the entrance of these sea worn caverns. 
An eagle, or pair of peregprine falcons, may claim 
the centre of the precipice ; a little lower, gulls 
and guillemots may nestle; cormorants may occupy 
the mouth of the caye, and jackdaws and starlings 
may chatter in its outward rents and crevices; 
the murmur of the Rock Dove, from its shelves, 
fills the interior, when it can be distinguished 
from the noise of the surge at its entrance. 

As the last species particularly frequented the 
southern parts of our island, so do we find the 
Rock DoYO frequent, and most numerous, towards 
the north. We have indeed few English localities 
mentioned. Mr. Selby states, that they are found 
in the cliffs of Caldy Island in South Wales ; and 
we are informed by a letter from Mr. Yarrell, on 
the authority of Dr. Moore and Mr. Couch, that 
they breed on some parts of the Devonshire and 
Cornish coasts. In Scotland the localities are nu- 
merous ; on the southern shores, St. Abb's Head, 
the Bass Rock, and Isle of May, produce them ; 
but as the domestic varieties are occasionally seen 
in their company, it may be questioned, as Pro- 
fessor Macgillivray * remarks, whether they are 
now quite pure in these stations. Scarcely any 

* See an interesting account of this species, Macgillivray 's 
Brit-ish Birds, i. p. 268. 



L be observed, except in size, I 
Orkney specimens, and the birds seem to hnvo 
been inhabitants of these rocks as f&r back as wv 
can trace. On all the rocky shores of the north 
of Scotland, and the islands Orkney* and Shet- 
land,f they arc common liirds, breeding' and room- 
ing in the numerous carenis with which tli» 
precipices are pierced. 

Its extra European range appears from varii 
authorities to be very extensive. We have i 
had opportunities of exaniining specimens &i 
nny of the localities mentioned, nor have we ei 
received it in collections from abroad, but wfr' 
give beneath the sources of our information. Deo' 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and the Feroe Islandti 
inlands of the Mediterranean as far eastward la' 
Greece, Madeira,^ Lake Iiaikal,§ Japan,|{ North 
of Africa, and the island of Teneriffe. ^ 

The prevailing^ colours in this species are kIs* 
shades of blueish-grey, relieved by two broad and 
distinct dark bars on the wing-coverts and se 
daries running across, and by the lower part of 
the back being white. The breast and neck a 
dark lavender purple, with rich purple and green 
reflections, but without any neck patch. The tail 
is of a deeper tint, tipped with a broad dark baiuL 
The feet and legs purplish-red. 

The principal variations in a domesUc or dOTC-' 

* Slscgillivrnf. Lor, Salmon. + Mr. Dnnn. 

+ yftmJl. Brit. BirdBjll. p. 261. § Pcnnanc, AwL ZmL 

II Teinmldck. TI SolLy, Brit.BMi. 
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(sot state, are to paler shades of blueish-grey, and 
to the extinction of the white on the rump ; vinous 
or reddish purple is a change not unfrequent, and 
here all the markings of the true state are kept 
up in darker and lighter shades ; white birds 
occur, ai)d they are sometimes pied with black. 
Among the fancy breeds, now become very nume- 
rous, and receiving provincial names from their 
properties. The " Tumbler" and " Carrier'' 
pigeons are remarkable, from the proportional 
shortness and length of their respective heads and 
bills, and where a deviation of structure from 
the original type is observed. Another remark- 
able deviation is in the " Fan Tails** and " Broad- 
tailed Shakers,** where the tail is displayed, and 
consists of numerous feathers, sometimes amount- 
ing to thirty-six in number. In the " Jacobin " 
the feathers are reversed, and turn over as a cowl 
on the back of the head and neck. In another, 
again, the tarsi become feathered, and in the 
extreme of this variation, the plumes are length- 
ened, and stick out in the form of little wings. * 



The Turtle Doves or Pigeons of which we possess 
a single migratory example, are all of a smaller 
and more slender proportion than the true pigeons, 
and the tail is much graduated. They are thus 
characterized. 

• See a notice of the principal varieties, Nat. Lib. Vol. ix. 
" Pigeons." 
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TuBTUR — Generic character. — Bill slender, tip- 
deflected ; the maxilla showing little a.pfmf' 
oiico of an ang'le; wings lengthened; thti 
second quill longest, the first often partially 
accuminuted ; tail slightly graduated. 

Types, T. migyatoriw, riioriut. Europe, AtVica, 
Indian Islands, Australia. 

Kote. — Arboreal, chiefly migratory. 




The Turtle Dove, Tohtdr MiGRAToitiiTS,Sna6i- 
ton. — Colamba lurtur, Linn. — Turtur auritiU,RMf. 
— La Tourlurelle, Temm, and French O'llhor*. — TAt 
Common Turtk, or Turtle Dove of BritUh authon. 
— The Turtle Dove may be considered as a speciM 
entirely soutliarn ; the instances of its capture ini 
the northern counties of England, or In one or two 
instances in Scotland or Ireland, being only thon 
of stray birds, which, from some cause or other, have 
exceeded the limit of their migration. W© bava 
seen it ourselves in Kent, in Hertfordshire, and 
Holland, during temporary excursions, but Yax* 
had no opportunity of observing it closely. In th« 
instance, which we communicated to Mr. YBTrtil^ 
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of shooting a specimen in the garden at Jardine 
Hall, the bird had frequented a break of peas, 
nearly ripe, for several days, and at last attracted 
the attention of the gardener, as one not previously 
known to him. When it was afterwards sought 
for, it was discovered in the same place, rose 
with considerable noise, and alighted on a neigh- 
bouring tree, whence it was shot. The plumage 
was that of an immature bird. Mr. Yarrell con- 
siders the Turtle more numerous in the wooded 
parts of Kent than in other districts of England, 
but it occurs in most of the southern counties, 
and becomes only occasionally seen in Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and Northumberland, &c. The only 
other instances of the occurrence. of the bird in 
Scotland, of which we have any record, is that of 
one killed in Perthshire, in October, 1834 ; * and 
a few days since (2d October) we saw a fresh 
skin in possession of Mr. Carfrae of Edinburgh, 
taken from a specimen killed in Aberdeenshire 
about a fortnight previously. In Ireland it appears 
to be equally rare, and equally a straggler. Out 
of Britain, it occurs on the continent and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, in Asia Minor,f in the 
vicinity of Smyrna ;J and it is considered to winter 
in Africa. § In its British localities it is a regular 
summer visitant, arriving about the end of April 
or beginning of May, leaving us again in August 
or September. The love note is described as 

♦ Mag. of Nat. Hist. vol. viU. f Mr. Fellows. 

t Mr. Strickland. § Yarrell, ii. p. 268. 
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low and plaintive, and the nest is a ttnictore 
resembling thut of the true pigeons. Their food 
is also similar, consisting of various grains and 
seeds, at least during their visit to this oountrf, 
elsewhere it is probable some green food may bo 
a part resorted to. We have once or twice re- 
ceived the young birds from the south, but waa 
never succeasfiil in preserving thera alive over the 
ensuing spring; at first they are easily tamed and 
thrive well, but at the time of migration the; 
became restless, and drooped ere the spring again 
advanced. 

Crown blueiah-grey ; back of the neck and upper 
part of the back wood-brown, the same colour 
extending to the lower part of the back, rump, 
and upper tail-covers, the feathers on the last 
being grey at the base; scapulars and coven 
black, passing into grey, deeply edged with ru- 
fous orange ; edges of the shoulders and tirat It 
covers, blueish-grey ; quills, brownish-black ; 
is blaclush-grey, tipped with white, excc^ ttie 
centre feathers, which are entirely clove-brown; 
at the separation between the white tips the 
blacldsh-grey becomes deeper, and aometimes in> 
diciites an indistinct bar; on looking at the tail 
from below, the dark part appears uniform black, 
and contrasts finely with the pure white extremi- 
ties of the feathers, together with the outer web 
of the exterior feather, wliich is also whita. Th« 
fore part of the neck, breast, and belly, shading 
gradually into the vent, are dull brownish ci 
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red ; tke vont and niid«r tail-coTers pure white ; 
on the sides of the neck there is the irregular 
patch of scale like feathers so frequently occur- 
ring' among the CdumbidcB^ deep black, edged 
witii white. 



The g^us Edcpiitet was long since established 
by Mr. Swainson, for the Passenger and Carolina 
Pigeons of America. They are closely allied to 
the last, and differ chiefly from it in the develop- 
ment of the organs of flight, the wings and tail; 
all the species that we know of are gregarious, 
perform lengthened migrations, and are arboreal 
in their habits. — Snainmm. 

EcTOPiSTES — Generic character, — Bill mode- 
rate, the maxilla with little angle ; " wings 
very long, pointed, the two first quills longest ; 
tail cuneated, the four middle feathers lan- 
ceolate; hinder toe and tarsus equal, the latter 
half plumed. The fissirostral type." 

Types, E, m^/ratoria, America. 



Fassexgbr Pigeon, Ectopistes migratoria, 
Swainson, — Columba migratoria^ Linn.^ etc, — Co- 
lombe voyageuse^ Temm. — Ectopistes migratoria^ 
Snain.y Selhp — Passenger and Migratory Pigeon 
and Turtle of British authors . — The addition of 
the above genus to the British list, consists in the 
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I'fiptxiro of a specimen of the migratory pigeor of 
America, recorded by Professor Fleming to Hate 
been " shot while perched on a wall in the neigli- 
boiirhood of a pigeon-house at Westhall, in the 
parish ofMonymail, Fifeahire, 1st December, 1825. 
The feathers were quite fresh and entire, like those 
of a wild bird."* A second specimen is said to have 
been killed in Roxburghshire, but we hare not been 
able to trace it. According to Temminck, it ocean 
ill a similar stray manner in the northern parts 
of the continent, and it is probable that son 
thesii birds may oocasionallj wander and be taken 
on our islands. 

The Passeng;er Pigeon is a native of and rangei 
over nearly the whole of the immense continent 
of North America, eitendingfar tothe northward. 
It visits the Air countries,')' and the district around 
Hudson's Bay,;^ but reaches the 63° only in 
summers. In warmer parts it extends to the 62°, 
andtothegulfofMexico.g Its habits in its nadra 
country aredescribed by Wilson and Audubon, with< 
their own spirit and enthusiasm, and will repay the 
perusal; but extracts, which would do justice to th« 
authors, are far too long to be inserted here. In thii 
country they have been several times kept in 
finement, and seem to thrive well, and not to snffer 
at the period of the spring and fall, as most 
■jratory birds do, when detained from their chango 
if country at the appointed time. Mr. Audubon, 

• Fleming, Brit. Anlmsls, p. U6. 
f lUchardMMi. i HuCdiliie. § YamJl 
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on one of his visits to America, returned with a 
large stock of live birds, which were distributed 
among those who possessed the convenience for 
keeping and superintending their almost domes- 
ticated state. Several pairs were presented to 
the magnificent aviary at Knowlsley, and also to 
the Zoological Society, and in both instances they 
incubated and hatched their young. 



TETRAONID^. 

The Tetraonviat is another fiunily of the Raton* 
which belongs to British ornithology. The birds 
belonging to it in general pair and remain in par- 
ties, the number of the broods from season to 
season ; but some species are polygamous, and run 
into this great cha-rocteristic of the rasorial group. 
They, during winter, congregate in large flocks, 
without dialinction of broods, and continue thus 
assembled until breeding time. There is in all a 
greater or less change of plumage during the breed- 
ing season, and in some, that of the winter b very 
ditferent from the summer state. The deprivation 
in this fiunily of the naked skins and wattles, &c., 
with the large development of the tail and its ac- 
cessaries so prevalent among the PawmidoB, is repre- 
sented only by the bright coloured skin around the 
eyes ; the elongation of the feathers on the sides of 
the neck, and by the bare skins, capable of being 
inflated upon the axilla and sides of the neck.* 
Alt of them breed upon the ground, and, with few 
exceptions, they lay numerous eggs; they are, in- 
deed, chiefiy terrestrial in their habit^ though 
several species inhabit wooded districts, perch on 
trees, and feed on their young shoots or buds. 

Ths genus TMrao, or tlie Grouse, which ars 
chiefly characteristic of this family, were fbr- 
* See pirtiEululy In ths Ameiic*n species. T, a^iiik, }s. 
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merly all included under that title, but have, by 
modem ornithologists, been smb-divided, both on 
account of a difierence of habit, and a modifi- 
cation in the form of several of the parts, and 
TWmo is now kept for those larg^e and power- 
ful spedeSy with expanded tails and naked feet, 
which are polygamous, and dwell in shaded 
forests or wooded districts. Once we possessed 
a truly typical species, for the recovery of which 
great exertions are making; but the true forms are 
now chiefly found in Northern Europe and Ame- 
rica, though a very near example of the general 
thnpe and appearance may be seen in the female 
of our black cock, the gpreatly developed tail of the 
male presenting a variation, which has been con- 
sidered by some as of sub-generic importance. 

Tetrad of modem omiihologigU, — Generic char 
racters. — Bill short, very strong and arched 
from the base; nostrils basal, lateral, and 
hidden from view by closely set feathers ; a 
naked skin above the eyes, enlarging in spring, 
and coloured brightly ; wings short, concave, 
third and fourth quills longest; tail very ample 
and expanding, (rounded*;) feet naked, with 
the edges of the toes fringed ; tarsi feathered. 

Types, T. urogallusy ohscuriu. Europe, Northern 
Asia, North America. 



* If Lyrurus be kept as a sab-genus, ^ rounded^* should be 
Insetted in the chamcters. 



Note.— Po\y^mous, gregarious in winter, brt* 
on the ground ; but in habits ars partly a 




The Wood-grouse or Capercailzie, Tetkao 
UKOGALLUs, Linn. — Tetrao urogallas, Linn. — Te- 
tro auerhcm, Temm. — Wood Groate, Cod: of ikt 
Wood, Capercailzie, of Britiih authon. — We gaye 
the descriptions of moat of the birds composing 
the game list in a, former volume, and although, 
according to the plan of the " Library," they must 
be also given here, we have little to add, except in 
bringing' down our information to the present time, 
where any thing worthy of notice may have occur- 

At the heiid of thia section we may place the 
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Capercailzie, as first in both size and strength ; 
the strong' and hooked bill of the male reminding 
us more of that member in the birds of prey, than 
in one of the Rasorei, The Capercailzie was 
certainly the noblest of the British feathered 
game : but the attributes of size, strength, and 
beauty, have proved his destruction, and it has 
been for many years extinct. In ancient times 
they were tolerably abundant in the primeval 
forests of Scotland and Ireland.* From the latter 
they appear to have been entirely extirpated at a 
7ery early period, while in Scotland their destruc- 
tiffli was more gradual, but they dwindled away, 
and the last specimen is recorded to have been 
killed in the neighbourhood of Inverness, more 
than sixty years since. There is a prospect, how- 
ever, of the species being again introduced into 
Scotland, by the exertions of some of our Highland 
nobility. Lord Fyfe has attempted to naturalise 
the Cock of the Wood at Mar Lodge. The first 
importation firom Sweden was accomplished in 
1827, or early in 1828, but was' unattended with 
success, owing to the death of the male bird, most 
probably firom harm received during the trans- 
portation. In the year following, fresh birds 
were imported, and young were successfiilly reared 
afi;er several attempts. These, in 1831, it was 
intended to turn out, so soon as they were sufli- 

♦ Smith, in his History of Cork, completed in 1749, re- 
marks, that this hird is ^ found rarely in Ireland since our 
woods have been destroyed." 



ciently advanced; but we have been unable to 
irace whether this was done, and what was their 
fate* At a later period, 1838-39, Lord Breadai- 
liane received from Mr. Loyd no fewer than forty- 
four Caperoailziea, some of which were turned out, 
while Othera were retained in confinement ; both 
have succeeded ; and Mr. Yarrell states, that in 
1839, seventy-nine young birds were known to bs 
hatched. Tlie Duohess of Athole had some liirrfa 
sent to her at Bloir, and some have been batched 
in the aviary at Knowlsley. Thomeis Powell Bux- 
ton, Esq., has succeeded in rearing' them in con- 
finement in Norfolk ; and it is evident, that with 
ordinary attention, there is little difficulty in thw 
propagation in confinement, whence, in a few 
years, a stock could be reared in some suitable 
locality, where there was a strict protection. In 
varioos parts of Northern Europe also, we bavo 
the authority of Mr. Loyd, Nilsson, and othera, 
for their being not unfrequently domesticatadi 

In its habits in a wild state, all our accwinta 
agree, in stating their close alliance to those of th4 
black cock. They frequent forests, and those wild 
tnwts of country, which, we imagine, are partially 
interspersed with native brush-wood, intermingled 
with patches of old timber, where they feed on tfas 
tender shoots, the buds, and berries which tfaoM 
regions furnish. In breeding time the mala at- 

• 8e» SD Interestinjr and long acpount of lliis Intmrtuptlon 
in JuUBBon'a Journal for July, 1B33, by James VHhOB, 
cupicd in the Nat. Ub. Oniit)>. vol. iv. 
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tracts the females by his call, on some ennnenee 
or open spot, and, after that season has passed; 
retires and skulks to undergo the process of moult- 
ing' ; the female alone performs the duties of in- 
cubation, and the brood continues with her until 
the males begin to change their plumage. Such, 
at least, is the information we draw from the 
works of those gentlemen who have had occasional 
opportunities of obsenring th^n. The poulterers, 
in London and Ekiinburgh, now import them in 
considerable quantities, along with the other nor- 
thern grouse, after the season has terminated here, 
and, we rather think, that many must be then 
procured after the season of courtship has com- 
menced. In this present spring (1840), several pairs' 
were for sale in the latter city, and in very good 
condition, and one guinea was the price asked for 
a male in a tolerable state of plumage. We have 
also received specimens from Newcastle, where 
we understand the importation is frequent at a 
similar period: They may be brought to table as 
a curiosity, but those we have tasted were coarse 
and highly flavoured with the fir; but during 
sammer they may lose this, and the young birds 
may be very palatable. 

Before passing from this species, we must shortly 
notice the Tetrao medius of authors, of which 
there are slight indications of its having once 
existed in Scotland, and, if the supposition of 
those ornithologists who consider it as a hybrid 
hetween the Capercailzie and the black cock, be 
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correct, ne see no reason why the occanonftl n 
ing should not have taken place in this country, 
aa well as in Norway or Sweden. The continenta.1 
ornithologists generally, we believe, adopt the 
theory of hybridity, and it has been assented to, 
or at least not contradicted, by those of this 
country. One residing at a distance from their 
haunts cannot be expected to fo narrowly into tb« 
question, and the following remarks are I 
with the view of directing the attention of pei 
who have the opportunity, to a fact which we 
do not consider as yet satisfactorily proved. The 
bird in the dress of T. medizu, appears to b« fartOO 
common for a hybrid ; since the introduction of 
game from Northern Europe, it is to be procured 
almost every spring in the poultry shops of soou 
of the larger towns, and Mr. Yarrell speaks to u 
many as seven specimens, during- ten years, in tlu 
shopH of one poulterer in London. But among all 
the epeciinons we have examined, and in those of 
our own collection, there was, and is, no difference 
whatever in the plumage of the specimens, they 
are exactly similar ; now, in hybrids, we should 
expect, and do And, not two species similar. The 
intermediate form of the bird is just that which 
we would look for to intervene between the Caper- 
cailzie, or the round tailed grouse of America, and 
the eiLtreme of development seen in the black cook. 
On the other side, we have an intermediate form 
between them and the long acuminated tail of 
the cock of the plains. Tho scarcity of the 
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females we would attribute to their being confused 
with the true Capercailzie hens, which vary so 
much in size. The similarity of the specimens 
we, however, consider now as the strongest fact 
against the hybrid theory, and even if a differently 
marked specimen should occur, and they can bear 
no proportion whatever to the resem'bling ones, 
we should consider it much more probable to be a 
cross between the presently considered hybrid and 
the Capercailzie. 

A fine male specimen of the Capercailzie will sit 
folly two feet above the branch on which he is 
p^vhed; and will be in total length from two 
feet ten inches to three feet. The bill very power- 
fill, is yellowish- white, darker towards the base ; 
the whole head and neck is blackish-grey; the 
feathers of a lanceolate form, darker in their 
centres, and minutely freckled over with black ; 
immediately below the chin they are elongated, 
and can be raised at will, these are of a deep black, 
and are edged with a glossy border of green and 
purple; underneath each eye there is a white 
patch ; the centre of the back and wings are rich 
orange coloured brown, marked in wavy lines of 
freckles of brovmish-black ; the quills are reddish- 
umber-brown ; the lower parts of the back and 
rump, have a ground colour of grey or brownish- 
grey, thickly marked with broad wavy lines of 
black, giving the whole, at a little distance, an 
appearance of blackish-grey ; the centre upper tail- 
ooverts are elongated, are nearly black, clouded 
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with brownish -grey, and liave the tips of each 
white; the tail b black, marked at about two 
inches from the extremity with broken white 
patches, which form a wavy interrupted banii 
iicross ; the breast is bright, shining ^reenuh- 
black, shaded with purplish reilections on the sides, 
the feathers of a very tine and close texture, and 
presenting a, surface that would turn ordinary shot 
striking it directly ; the belly and other parts of th& 
under surface are glossy black, in the centre inter-< 
spersed with patches of white ; on the sides and 
Qanks the feathers have the grey or brownish-grey 
groundcolour, IVeckled withblaek; the tarsi an 
feathered with brownish-grey plumes, very much 
elongated behind, and approaching to the looM 
texture of those in the true moorfowl ; they a 
double the length of the hind toe, which tbejii 
completely conceal. 

The females appear to vary considerably is ri 
One procured in the same cargo which coottunedi 
the above described male, is only from two to, 
three and twenty inches in length, and would not 
sit more than sevent«un inches high. The general 
appearance of the markings are siniilar to thoae of 
the grey hen, ochreoua-brown, barred with blaick, 
hut the colours are clearer, the barring broader 
and more distinct, the edges of the feathers being 
always paler; the centre of the breast, where tba< 
rich green of the male is seen, is of a uniform tj 
of rich brownish-orange, in parts slightly marked 
with Ireckles, where the bars are placed. The 
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bill is dark horn colour, paler towards the tip. In 
another fonale from Russia, now before us, the 
entire length is twenty-two inches. 



The Black Grouse or Black Cock^ Tbt^kao 
TETRix, Linn. — -Teirao teirix of authort. — Tehrat 
bUMtm^ Temm. — Lyrurus ietrix, Swain. — Black 
Grouie or Bladk Cock. — Grey Hen of BrHUh 
mOkore. — ^Hus species is pretty generally spread o^er 
Enrope, being met with in France and Germany^ 
and eren so far to Ihe south as in Italy ;* and as we 
reach the north, in Russia, Norway, Siberia, Scan- 
dinayia, and in Lapland. In Britain it occurs in the 
two countries, being most sparingly distributed, 
howerer, in England ; the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, Somerset, Dartmoor and Exmoor in Deyon- 
shire i^ the wild parts of Staffordshire and Lanca- 
riiire, and so on until we reach the " border," where 
it becomes abundant in the wild districts which con- 
duct us to its still more frequent haunts in Scotland. 
There it is abundant, and may be found in most of 
the districts which are suited for it, extending north 
to Sutherland, and to the islands of Mull and Skye.^ 
In Ireland, Mr. Thompson informs us, it long since 
became extinct, though in Smith's history of Cork 
(I749) it is mentioned as " frequent." 

The faTourite abodes of the Black Grouse are sub- 
alpine sheep countries, where there is comparatiyely 
little heath, where there are moist flats or meadows, 
♦ SavL + Yarrell. X Macgillivray, 



abouDding ivitii a rank and luxuriant herbage, and 
wbcre the gluclee and passes among the hills arc 
clnthed with nalriral hrushwood of birch and hazd, 
willow and alder, and have a tangled bottom of 
deep fern. These afford an abundant supply of 
food, with iheltcT from the cold at night, and tlie 
•corching rays of a midsummer sun. 

Thu Olauk Cock is polygamous. In the wanner 
sonny days, at the conclusion of winter, and com' 
moncement of spring, the males, after feeding, may 
bo MCn arranged on gome turf fence, rail, or sheep- 
fold, pluniinp; their wings, expanding their tails, 
uud practising, as it were, their loye-call. If the 
weather now continues warm, the flocks soon ae- 
parate, and the males select some conspicuous spots, 
from whence they endeavour to drive all rivals, 
and commence to display their arts to allure tbo 
fenialcB. The places selected at such seasons are 
gcneiuUy elevations, the turi enclosure of a former 
■hocp-fold, which has been disused, and is now 
grown over, or some of those beautiful spots of 
fresh and grassy posture which are well known to 
the inhabitants of a pastoral district. Here, aflet 
prtrhaps many battles have been fought and rivala 
van(]uished, the noble lull dressed Diack Code 
takes his stand, commencing at the first dawn of 
day, and where the game is abundant, the hill oa 
every side repeats the humming call; they strut 
around the spots selected, tniiling their wings, in* 
flating the throat and neck, and puffing up the 
plumage of these parts and the now brilliant wattle 
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share the eyes, raising and expanding the tail, and 
displaying &e beautifully contrasting white under 
tail-ooYen ; he is soon heard by the females, who 
crowd anmnd their lord and master. This season of 
admiratioii does not continue long ; the females dis- 
perse to seek proper situations for depositing their 
^gB, while the males, losing their feeling for love 
and fitting, reassemble in small parties, and seek 
the shelter of the brush and fern beds to complete a 
new moult, and are seldom seen, except early in the 
morning or at erening, when they exhibit a degree 
of timidity, the reiy reyerse of their former boldness 
and Tigilance. The old males continue separate 
until winter, and afUrwards seem to display an in- 
dination to flock by themselres; but in many 
cases they join with the young broods, and all re- 
sort, morning and erening, to some farourite feeding 
grounds, spending the middle part of the day in rest, 
or in basking, pluming, or sporting upon some sunny 
hill side. Upon the females devolye the whole duties 
of rearing and protecting the young; the nest is 
made upon the ground, not far from water, and 
the young, when hatched, are conveyed to the low 
rushy hollows, where there is abundance of food, 
supplied by the tender seeds of the rushes and 
alpine grasses. The young are seldom full grown 
before the 1st of September; and even, at this 
season, if they hare been undisturbed previously, 
they will almost suffer themselves to be lifited from 
before the pointers. During simimer the general 
food is the seeds of the yarious grasses, and the 
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lierricB ttf the different alpine plants;* in winter, 
tlie tender shoots of the fir, uatlcins of birch and 
hazel, heath, and even the leaves of fern, and these 
often give their peculiar flavour to the fleah. But 
in the lower diBtricts, whtre, indeed, this Urd is 
most abundant, the gleaning of the stuhble yields 
a plentitiil meal, ficlda of turnip and rape are als4 
feTourite feedinc; places, and the leaves eupplj a 
more grateful fcrad during hard frost fji:ia they 
could elsewhere procure. In aome places, flocks 
of hundreds assemble at feeding times, and oithou^ 
at this time thej are extremely sby and wary, the 
fences and enclosures often allow them to be sp- 
pioached within shot. 

The plumage of the adult male is on all die 
upper parts of a rich steel-hlue, on the lower parts 
pit<ih-hlack, which duller colour is also seen on the 
secondaries and wjng-coverts ; the greater corerta 
are tipped with white, forming a bar across the wings, 
conspicuous in flight, and the under tad-ooreits 
are of the same pure colour. In the fiill plumage, 
immediately succeeding the moult, there is a tinge 
of brown intermixed, which is changed as the 
winter terminates ; but the most remarkable struc- 
ture of this bird, is that of the tail, formed of 
gradually elongated feathers, diverging or curving 
outwardly, and when at the highest development, 
expanding into a graceful lyre shaped tail. There 
is nothing in the habits of the bird which coct»- 

* Empeiram Tt^Twit^ I'ucdmuin oj^yooocuit tiiifrhiluifVitu ititOj 
siMx* >wa wn', j'o. 
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tponds with this structure ; the flight is powerful, 
hat is neither in general long sustained, nor applied 
to any peculiar habits in the species. Mr. Swainson 
has fiom this farm made his sub-geous ** Lyrunu^ 
conflfideiing it as the fissirostral type, and bearing 
analogy, in its finrked tail and glossy plumage, to the 
Drongo Shrikes of Africa and India. In the female 
the form is similar, but the proportions are smaller, 
and the divariation of the tail scarcely exceeds half 
an inch in depth. The ground colour of the entire 
plumage is ^e brownish-orange, becoming nearly 
yellowish- white on the throat, breast, and belly; 
and on the sides of the neek, slightly tinged with a 
shade of vinous purple ; all is barred with black, 
intermixed with wayy broken lines of the same 
colour ; on the wings and shoulders the centre of 
the feathers are black, but the shaft runs through 
of a paler colour, broadening and becoming paler 
towards the tip, as in the partridges; the bill in 
both sexes is nearly black. This species does not 
seem so liable to rariation as some of the other 
Tetraonidw. We possess a female or grey hen, shot 
by the late Sir Sidney Beckwith, entirely of a dull 
whitish grey, having the cross markings of a darker 
and browner shade. 

Laqopus. — Generic characters, — Bill very short, 
clothed at the base with feathers, which conceal 
the nostrils ; wings short, somewhat rounded, 
with the third and fourth quills longest ; tail 
short, and nearly square at the end ; tarsi and 



toea completely covered with hair-like feathen, 

BometiiiiM covering the claws which are long, 

atraight, and somewhat flattened. 
Types, L, Scoticiu mutia, &c. Europe, noTthon 

ports of North America. The Arctic Cirde. 
Kote. — Monocamous; gregarious in ninter; haUts 

entirely terrestrial. 
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ScoTicng, Vieillot — Titrao Sootietu, Linn., Ponit., 
tie. — Tetria range, T»mm. — Moorfowl or Rtd 
Groute of Britinh authori. — The Red Grouse, or 
Moorfowl, has peculiar claims on the natnralisls and 
spOftBiDCn of Britain, as being an insulated species, 
hitherto undiscovered except in moorland districts 
of Great Drita.in and Ireland. Those birds whiohi 
in other parts of Northern Europe, resemble it in 
the colouring of the plumage of summer, diflferfrom 
it in several particulars, considered of sufficient im- 
portance to constitute distinct species. 

The Red Grouse is still plentiful in Scotland and 
England, but is now more sparingly spread over the 
southern districts of the former ; upon the moors it 
is well known that not & tenth of the former number 
of birds at present exist, and it is only in the more 
remote districts, where access and accommodation 
for sportsmen are still in some degree wanting, that 
ihcy nre to be seen in any thing like their former 
numbers 

The habits of the birds have considerably changed. 
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By the approaches of culdyatioii to the higher dis- 
tricts, and bj insulated patches of grain even in the 
middle of the wildest, the grouse hare learned to 
depend on the labours of the husbandman for his 
winters food, and instead of seeking a more pre- 
carious subsistence, during the snow, of tender 
heath-tops or other mountain plants, thej migrate 
to the lower grounds and enclosures, and before 
the grain is removed, find a plentiful harrest. Him- 
dreds crowd the ttooks in the upland corn-fields, 
Trhere the weather is uncertain, and the grain re- 
mains out even till ^' December s snows ;" while in 
the lower countries they seek what has been left 
on the stubble or ploughed fields. It is only in 
the wildest parts of the Highlands, the Cairngorm 
range, Ross, or Sutherland, where the grouse is an 
inhabitant, through the year, of the moors, his 
native pasture, and where he is also nearly the 
only enlivener of these wild solitudes, by his loud 
morning and evening call. During summer it may 
be varied by the whistle of the curlew, or the wail- 
ing of the golden plover, or perhaps interrupted by 
the sailing flight of some harrier or other bird of 
prey ; but in winter, for miles aroimd. 



u 



Dwells but the gor-cock and the deer." 



Unless where much disturbed, the grouse is not 
a wild bird, and, unaware of danger, it will allow 
a person to approach or walk past, uttering only 
Its call, as if to make its companions aware that 
something is near. In districts where they are 
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much followed, they, however, hecnme one of lite 
most wild and wary of our g<ime, and are almost 
iroposBible to be approached except by stratagem- 
For nearer concealment they are amply provided, 
by tlie similarity of the tints of their plumage 
with the dark brown moss and heath, and, except 
for the aBBiatance of the pointer, could not be dis- 
covered. Unlike the lai^e true grouse, the birds 
of the present group all pair and continue with 
their broods until a return of the nana season. 
The young in some seasons are dreadfully rav^ed 
by the tapeworm almost entirely destroying them 
in the districts where it occurs. It is their moat 
severe natural enemy. The Red Grouse pairs vejy 
early — if mild in January — and the female com- 
mences laying at the end of Marcli. The eggs are 
deposited in a shallow hollow at the foot of SOOW 
tuft of heath, wliich affords a partial covering Rud 
ihelter, and only a few straws or grasses serve to 
separate them from the ground. Both parents at- 
tend, and boldly defend the nest or young from 
tbe ordinary aggressors ; one of the most dangerons 
for the eggs is tbe common carrion crow ( C, corontji 
and this is attacked in return, and often beaten off 
euccessliilly. In confinement they are easily tamed, 
and become familiar. Tliey even lay under very 
dissimilar circumstances to the exposure of their 
native moors, though the young are not oflen so 
reared to maturity. We have known a bnwd 
hatched under a kitchen dresser. They have also 
bred in several aviaries; but the young hare suffered 
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& similar fate, most probably from the absence of 
some food peculiarly fitted for this season, and 
wanting in their artificial breeding grounds. 

The adult plumage of the grouse which hare attain- 
ed an age beyond a year or two, is a ground colour of 
deep rich sienna-brown, shading on the belly almost 
to pure black, with paler tips, and wayed across with 
brownish-black. Many specimens are much marked 
with white on tiie under parts, and some to a greater 
degree than others, and this, though it is generally 
considered to be the mark of age, is rather incident 
to the younger birds. The female is of a paler 
ground tint, and has all the pale markings larger. 
Ihuing the breeding season the feathers of both be- 
come much more marked, and cut into, as it were, 
with yellow, and have the tips pale yellowish-white ; 
and the bare skin above the eyes increases in size 
and intensity of colour. The young, in their first 
plumage nearly resemble the female, but hare 
rather more ochreous mixed with the plumage, and 
have the markings more distributed in bars. The 
Red Grouse is subject to variety, though not very 
£'equently. It is generally to a paler tint of the 
whole plumage. Mr. Selby notes the occurrence 
of a cream-coloured or light-grey variety upon the 
Blanchland moors of Durham, which appear to 
have bred, and continued the variety from year to 
year. We possess a Grouse, shot on the moors of 
Galloway, where the ground colour is nearly yel- 
Ipwish- white, and all the dark markings are repre- 
sented by pale reddish-brown ; the quills are dirty 
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white. Tn some instances tlie plumage takes 
oppoeite Bhnde, and is remarkable for its deep tint, 
and the almost entire absence of markinga. The 
whole, or a part of the quilU, arc often found white. 



Thb Common or White PrARMtOAN, Lagopob 
HUTtiB, Vieillot. — Tetnui iagopui, Linn., Penn^ete. 
— Lagopvt mului. Ptarmigan or Whiu Grouat <f 
BritiiA aulfion. — Thia bird, delicately marked in its 
suramer dress, and of a snowj' whiteness in that of 
winter, hss generallj' been considered as a natdre of 
both the American and European contineDta. The 
comparison, however, of many specimens of grouse 
which become white in winter, leads us to beliere 
that the distinction of species is still somewhat 
undecided, and that the range or comparative abun- 
dance of tho British species is still undetermined. 
We hare seen, however, what we consider the 
L, fntitm, from tirtic America, and also among the 
packages of birds which are said by the poulterers 
to come from Norway ; but many of the birds 
mentioned by authors as " Ptarmigan," from rarious 
localities, cannot always with certainty be referred 
to that of Britain. 

In Great Britain it is a species confined to the 
most alpine districts, and its only habitation now, 
seems to be the high mountain ranges in the middle 
of Scotland, increasing in abundance as the same 
kindof wild country reaches to the north; and it also 
extends to the Hebrides. According to Pennant, 
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and some contemporary writers, these birds were 
once found on the hills of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland; and, we believe, recollections even exist 
of a few haying been seen upon the high ranges 
which appear on the opposite border of Scotland. 
These hare been for some time extirpated, and 
unless a few solitary pairs remain on Skiddaw, or 
some of its precipitous neighbours, the range of the 
Grrampians will be its most southern British station. 
They inhabit the most barren and rocky spots, 
often where nothing is to be seen but an intermioable 
series of rugged rocks distributed in boulder masses, 
Taiying in size from huge lumps to pieces of a few 
inches in diameter. Here, during spring and simi- 
mer, the pairs and their broods remain almost the 
only inhabitants, and are discovered with the greatest 
difGiculty, the mixture of the colours of the plumage 
forming a tint which harmonizes with that of the 
grey rocks around. At this season they are also 
tame and familiar, running before the intruder, and 
uttering their peculiarly low wild call, which is 
often the means of their discovery. In this way 
they will often reach the opposite edge of the rock, 
and will, as it were, simultaneously drop off; but the 
expectation of finding them on some lower ledge 
will be disappointed, for they have, perhaps, by that 
time, sought for and reached the opposite side of 
the mountains, by a low, wheeling flight, as noise- 
less as the solitudes by which they are surrounded. 
The nest is made under the rocks and stones, and 
is very difficult to be found, for the female, on 
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pftrrriving n persoti approach, generally teaT«s it^ 
and it only liiscnvered by her morion OTer the rtn ' 
m her low clucking cry. In winter they descenX. 
tower, hut KcMnm seek the plains. In Ireland, Mr. 
ThoinBon Btatei, " it is not now, nor do I consider 
it erer was, indig(>nous." 

Both sczcs in winter are pure white, except the 
■pnoo betwuMi the bill and the eyes, the outer tml- 
ft^athor*, and the ahaf^ of the quills, which are deep 
llnck in the young birds. In seasons intermediate 
from tlio breeding Kaeon the darker feathers <» 
clouded markings are generally grey, or hrownid- 
grfly, mottled with black. In the female, we he- 
liore the breeding state to be rich ochreous-yeDow, 
hartod and cut into with large masses of blaek, the 
pore white of the lower parts and shoulders rem^- 
ing. We are uncertain, however, whether this 
dinngo takes place in the male at the commence- 
mi'ut of the season of incubation, or if, during the 
heat of the luve senson, be retains his pure plumt^e, 
commencing his change and moult to grey when 
the female begins to sit. The lengUi of the nwfe 
ipecimen before us, in this intermediate state) h 
uxteen inches. 

We hare, in this ptnce, to notice another birdi 
which has lately gained a place in the Briti^ list 
OS a distinct species, (tnd we give a figure of the 
A. rupeitrii, both as illustrating the form of Lago- 
f»u, and OS showing tiie appearance of the bird to 
wliioh we have now lo refer. 
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THE ROCK PTARMIOAN. 

Lagopus rupetii is, — Sabinb and Richardson. 

PLATE II. 

The British specimens of Ptarmigan, which have 
W giyen as L. rupestris or Rode Ptarmigan, seem 
iiow, by Mr. Yarrell, and our later ornithologists, 
to be considered as merely seasonal or sexnal yaria- 
tions of the common bird. We hare not been able 
personally to examine any of those which hare been 
described and represented as such, but at no time 
have we been completely satisfied, even of the 
specific value of the northern bird, and consider 
that this, with the whole of the limited genus, 
lequires revision, to ascertain what are really dis- 
tinct; their geographical ranges, with the changes 
undergone by the young and old birds at different 
seasons. In illustration of the subject, we have now 

• 

P^en a figure, taken from that represented in the 
" European birds," by Mr. Gould, accompanied with 
^'flat Sabine, Richardson, and Swainson, say upon 
tue subject ; and we add a minute description and 
Measurement of a female bird, shot by ourselves 
^^ Ben More, Sutherlandshire, in the month of 
^^^i and which Dr. Richardson considered identi- 

G 
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fal with di^ northern specimms of L. ruf 
fiariag it at the time «rith the nonboT) spe«ameiH 
in the Eiiinbar^ SIuMum. In the Northc-ni Zoo- 
iogj the descriptioD of the male is giTen, " a>l«*ir, 
■now-white; shafts of the six greater qailla aoil 
fourteen tail-feathera, pitch black, the letter nar- 
row] j tipped with white ; biU black ; naib whitish, 
dark at (he base ; male, with a black eve stripe from 
the noBtriU to the hind head ; form, biU cairowet 
at the base, and more compressed throu^hnat than 
that willow grouse, also larger and narrower than 
that of the T. loffopiu'' (Scotch specimen) ; thiid 
and fourth quilU the longest; tail Tciy slightly 
rounded, consisting of sixteen feathers, fourteeo 
black ones, and two white incombent ones, whicti, 
with a pair of the coverts, are rather larger than 
the rest of the tail ; tarsi aod loes feathered as io 
the willow grouse ; the nails more compressed, hot 
otherwise similar to the latter." 

" Slimmer plumage. — A female killed on the 
rocky mountains, latitude 55°. Head, neck, back, 
scapulars, teniories, part of the intermediate corert^ 
and the under plumage, barred nith blackish -brown 
and brownish- yellow, the dark colour predominating 
above, and the yellow beneath ; most of the donsl 
plumage bordered on the tips with brownish- white; 
the remainder of the wiag above, its whole sui&ce 
beneath, and the auxiliaries, white ; the qaiU shafb 
•liglitly tinged niih brown ; the vent feathen Jtfijr 
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lowish-brown ; the tail consistiDg of fourteen black 
feathers, with the white tips worn off, and of two 
central incninbent feathers, which with the adjoining 
coyerts, are barred like the back ; tarsal feathers very 
ghort; toes naked beneath and partially so above. No 
summer specimens of the male were brought home ; 
but that sex differs in having the black eye stripe, 
and in the middle of the belly being white/** 

Total length of the summer female, 14 inches ; 
tail, 4 ; wing, 7 ; tarsus, 1.4}; lines of middle toe, 
1 ; nail of ditto, 1 line. 

The dimensions of the Sutherlandshire specimen 
alladed to, are as follows, and the woodcut will show 
the proportions of the bill : — ^The entire length is 




rather more than 12 inches, but would not exceed 
12}; of the wing to the extremity of the third 
quill, 7}; of the tarsus, If, equalling that of the 
centre toe, nail included ; the nail about |. On the 
upper parts the dark or ground colour of the feather 
18 deep brownish or pitch-black ; but each feather is 
cut into, or partially barred, with ochreous-yellow 
on the back and tail-coverts, being tipped and edged 
with a much paler tint, sometimes approaching to 
yellowish-white ; the quills, secondaries, and shoul- 

• North. Zool. il p. 366. 
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ders, are pure white, the shafts of the former hla(^ 
and haring sometimes a brownish-h!ack tint acci 
panjing their length ; the tail contains six! 
feathers ; the outer pair are edged with white along 
the outer weh, and, with ihe next sis, on each side, 
are dull black ; the centre, or eighth pair, are grey, 
mottled with dull biack, white at the tips, where 
thej are also slightly worn ; the upper covers n 
within a quarter of an inch of the end of the 
tail. On the cheeks, throat, neck, and breast, the 
yellow and pale markings predominate to a greater 
extent, and on the latter assume more the form of 
bars ; on the belly, flank, and other lower parts, the 
yellow markinp still prevail, and assume a gie 
space in Ihe form of transverse broken masses, while 
in the lower part of the breast, and centre of the 
belly, there are many pure while feathers, which 
give a paler or more hoary shade to these parls; 
the tarsi and half of the toes only are strongly 
teatiiered ; the nails are brownish -blaek, paler e 



On c 
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n comparison, our s] 
nearly two inches shorter, in extreme length, t 
that of Dr, Richardson and Mr. Swainson's Inrdi, 
the marking running in thera more in bars, 
our Scotch specimen, also, there are occasionally 
feathers interspersed, baring the grey and nbite 
markings of the young birds, and males, in autumn 
plumage ; hut whether the Rock and Conunon Ptar- 
migan may be found to be distinct or not, we hare 
little doubt that the female of the former, in th» 
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breeding season, will exhibit a inucli clearer plu- 
mage than that of the autumn^ dress of the males * 

Perdix, Latham. — Generic charaekn. — Bill 
short, rather strong, bending from the base ; 
nostrils lateral, uncoyered by feathejrs, but pro- 
tected by an arched naked scale ; wings short, 
rounded, fourth and fifth quills longest ; tarsi 
and feet naked; anterior toes united at thu 
base by a membrane* 

Types, Pn cinerea^ picta, &c. Europe, Asia. 

Note. — Frequent lower countries, and are partial 
to cultiyation. Not arboreal, gregarious only 
to the amoimt of their broods. 



The CoftjMON Partridge, Perdix cinerba, /?«//. 
•^Verdix cinerea. Partridge of British authora. 
—The Partridge is distributed extensively over 
^ope, and, according to Temminck, extends to 
Barbary and Egypt, where it is migratory. It is 
almost everywhere abundant in our own island, 
Ae more northern moorish districts excepted. It 
follows the steps of man as he reclaims the wastes, 
3iid delights in the cultivation, which brings to if, 
88 to the labourers, a plentiful harvest of grain. 
*t is, perhaps, most abundant in the lower richly 
<^tivated plains of England ; but even the south of 

* ** Average length of the male specimen is 13} inches ; of 
female, 12^, Sabine Supp. to Append, to Ross, p. cxovii. 
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Scotland supplies many of the more noi-theni mar 
kets with this game. 

Very early in spring — tlie firet mild dajra ertn 
of February — the Partridges have paired, and each 
couple may be found, near the part selected for ihtiii 
Bummer abode, long before the actual preparatioiia 
for incubation have commenced. These are begun a( 
a later period than generally imagined, and even in 
the beginning of September, particularly in ihe 
wilder districts, the young are not more than half 
grown. The nest is formed, or rather the spot 
where tbc eggs are to be deposited, is scraped oat 
in some reudy made hollow or furrow, or placed 
under cover of a tuft of grass, and from twelve to 
twenty eggs are deposited. This mode of nidi- 
fication prevails through the whole genus. No 
nest b made, and oflen no great care of conceal- 
ment is displayed. In cultivated countries, the 
young grasses and corns are their favourite breeding 
places, the former often fatal, from the hay-harvest 
having commenced before the brood is batched. 
The choice of a place of security for their eggs is 
not always the same, for Montague mentions a pUT 
which sucecBsively selected the top of an old pol- 
lard oak, and Mr. Selby writes of having known 
several parallel cases. It is a singular trait iu the 
liabits of many birds, that those of a wild nature 
ivill often select the most fre<iuented parts for their 
nests. Both Partridges and Pheasants are often 
discovered with the neat placed within two m three 
^^Kt of a highway or footpath, where there is a 
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<laily passage of men and animala. The parents, 
asif Jmowing their safety depended on sitting close, 
Knmn qiiiet amidst all the bustle, and often hatch 

in snch places. 
During incubation the male sednlouslj attends, 

and will generally be found near, if the female is in- 

traded upon by any of her less formidable enemies. 

When the brood is hatched, both lead about the 
young and assist them to their food ; and mild and 
timid as the partridge is generally described, in- 
stances have been seen where the love of ofispring 
prerailed, and a Tigorous defence was successfully 
maintained against a more powerful assailant. 
Among the many instances of such defence, men- 
tioned by various authors, we shall notice one of 
the latest, which Mr. Selby has recorded in the last 
edition of his Illustrations of British Ornithology : * 
— " Their parental instinct, indeed, is not always 
confined to mere devices for engaging attention ; 
but where there exists a probability of success, they 
will fight obstinately for the preservation of their 
young, as appears from many instances already nar- 
rated by different writers, and to which the follow- 
ing may be added, for the truth of which I can 
vouch. A person engaged in a field, not far from 
my residence, had his attention arrested by some 
objects on the ground, which, upon approaching, 
be found to be two Partridges, a male and female, 
engaged in battle with a carrion-crow ; so success- 
ful, and so absorbed were they in the issue of the 

* Vol. i p. 435. 
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contMt, &at dwT actcaCj held Ae cfow till it ma 
seized, and taken fitm thnn, W the ^Mctktoi of 
tlie K«ae. ITpoo Kotct. the joang IdidB (reiy 
latelv hat<jied) were Cand concealed amcmgtt t}te 
gms. It would appear. tliere£He, that the cniir, 
a mortal enemr to all kinds of jvng game, in at- 
tempting to canroffoDe of these, had been attacked 
br the parent btids. and with the aboTe singulk 
sacces.' Such diqtlan are, howerer, comparatirelf 
seldom witnessed, <k indeed exercised, foi natnra 
has implanted another derice in the grCAter niun- 
bei of this &milr, in which the n^ns of dejence 
are in reality wntk, gainst their many aswlantt. 
Stiatagem is leacwted to, and the parent feigns lanie> 
ness, and eren death, to withdraw the ^greasor, Th» 
noise and confiimon which oocon when a person sud- 
denly, and nnawares, comes on a young brood of par- 
tridges, is remarkable. The screams of the parents, 
apparently tumbling and escaping away with broken 
legs and wings, is well acted, and often succeeds in 
withdrawing the dog, and his young attendant, be- 
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of the slight wattle incident to the tme grouse, be- 
comes of a pinkish-red colour. In the female, the 
tips of the feathers become more decidedly marked 
with pale jellowish-grej. It is a bird much more 
liable to variation than any c£ the other British 
R€Uore9 — the pheasant, if included, being excepted. 
It is freqnentiy met with of different shades of 
cream colour, the dark markings keeping a cor- 
responding measure of intensity; and it is some- 
times blotched, as it were, with pure white spots. 
We, last winter, procured a specimen from Mr. 
Fenton, in E^dinburgh,* above of a brown tint, deeper 
than usual, but with the ordinary markings ; the 
ground colour of the breast and under parts is of the 
uniform grey, which covers the breast in the ordi- 
nary state of the bird, having the black wavy mark- 
ings ; but there is not the slightest trace of broader 
marking to the feathers, or of the " horse shoe," 
which prevails in other states, and, to a certain 
extent, even in the female ; the head, neck, and 
patch on the throat, are umber-brown, and around 
the bill, mouth, and eyes, is nearly pure black ; the 
bill itself is of a darker colour than usual. 



The Common Quail, Coturnix dactylisonans, 
Temm. — Tetrao coturnix^ Willough,^ Raj/^ Linn. — 
Perdix coturnix^ Lath.^ etc. — Quail or Common 
Quail of Brit' Ornith, — ^The Common Quail seems 

♦ Mr. Fenton, Preserver of Birds, &c., No. 6G, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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to be generally distributed over tlie old world, thougb, 
in the south of Europe, it is perhaps more abundant 
than elsewhere. In Britain they nay now be term- 
ed only an occasional visitant, the numbers of those 
which arrive to breed having considerably decreased, 
and they are to be met, with certainty, only in some of 
the wanner BOnthem or midland counties of England. 
Thirty years since they were tolerably common and 
regular in their returns ; and, even in the Bouth of 
Scotland, a few broods were occ^ionally to be found, 
Mr. Macgillivray mentions its occurrence in Moray- 
shire, and of having received a nest and eggs from 
Aberdeenshire.* Its occurrence farther north faai 
not been recorded. In these same districts they are 
now very uncertain ; we have known of broods only 
twice, and occasionally have shot a straggler appa- 
rently on its way to the south. In Ireland tiie 
Quail seems to be more abundant than in any parts 
of Britain; and according to notes by BIr. Thompsoo, 
they have of late years remained permanently in the' 
north, and in winter have occurred in considerable 
numbers. In the winter of 1836-7, & gentleman 
shot, in one day. ten brace of Quails, in etubble 
fields bordering Belfast Bay.f They are extremely 
difficult to flush at^cr the first time. The nest is 
made by the female, but, like the partridges, th« 
eggs are deposited almost on the bare ground; 
these, also, unlike the uniform tint which we find 
prevailing in those of the true partridges, are deeply 
* Brit. BinU. i. p. 337. 
t Annsia of Nat. Historj-, iv. p. 2fl4. 
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blotclied with oil-green, and, except in form, are 
somewhat similar to those of the snipe. 

In France the Quail is yer j abundant ; and, be- 
sides supplying the markets of that country, thou- 
sands are imported alive by the London poulterers, 
and &ttened for the luxury of the metropolis. They 
are taken by nets, into which they are decoyed by 
imitating their call. On the coast of Italy and 
Sicily, and all the Greek islands, they arriye at 
certain seasons in immense numbers. An hundred 
tlumsand are said to haye been taken in one day. 
Tkey are run after during the flight like the pas- 
senger pigeons of America, and a harvest is ga- 
thered when the numbers are greatest. In Sicily, 
crowds of all ages and degrees assemble on the 
store. The number of boats is even greater than 
the crowd ; and enviable is the lot of the idle ap- 
prentice, who, with a borrowed musket or pistol, 
lio matter how unsafe, has gained possession of the 
fiirthest rock, where there is but room for himself 
and his dog, which he has fed with bread only, all 
the year round, for these delightful days, and 
^'hich sits, in as happy expectation as himself, for 
the arrival of the Quails. Ortygia was named 
from them ; and so abundant were they on Capri, 
au island at the entrance of the Gulf of Naples, 
that they formed the principal revenue of the bishop 
of the island. From twelve to sixty thousand were 
annually taken ; and one year the capture amounted 
to one hundred and sixty thousand. In China, 
and in many of the eastern islands, and Malacca, 
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tliey are also very abundant, performing rcgliUt 
migrationa ftom tlie interinr to tlie coag(. It "it 
thus seen that the geographical range of this bird 
is of great extent, reaching norlhivard to Buaua 
and Scandinavia,* found in the intermediate coun- ; 
tries of temperate heat, and aboimdiog in continental '( 
India and Africa. We possess specim^iii whicb 
do not materially differ from each other, from ' 
Madeira, alpine India, the plains of India, China, ' 
Cape of Good Hope, and southern Europe. A 
specimen shot at Jardine Hall, in autumn, has the 
crown nearly black, the feathers edged frith pale 
chestnut, streaks of ochre-yellow run over each eye, ■ 
and the centre space between the eyes and hilt, and 
auriculars, are chestnut. Colour of the upper partif' 
black, having the shafts and a lanceolate mark in tbA> 
centre of each, ochreous-yellow, palest at the tiii.! 
where the wings join the body ; the central niaik-J 
ings are wanting, and the black is relieved by grefj 
tips and wavy bars of sienna-yellow ; throat, plJaS 
ochreous-yellow, bounded by a deep black ish-hrownj 
(forget, and on the sides cut into by a dark stripe o(^ 
the same colour, running from the gape, and curving) 
inwards near the middle of the pale space ; breul,| 
yellowish wood-brown, shading into pale oehreousj 
on the lower parts ; on the breast, the feathers ami 
uiurked with two round or oval spots, on the exteriorj 
i>f pjich web; on the tlanks these patches bordo*! 
eat'h leather irregularly, bounding a pale open ipi™ | 
along ilie sliufls, which is nearly pure while Tlitf ^ 
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above described specimen was a female, and it may 
be stated, that all those which hare heen met with 
in autumn were of the same sex. In the male the 
chin and throat are brownish-hlack, forming almost 
a cross in the pale space of the female, the ends of 
the cross turning up to meet the stripes from the 
gape; die markings above are more distinct, and 
there is more chestnut in the tints, particularly on 
the flanks and sides of the breast ; the breast itself 
is pale reddish wood brown, without spots. 



In all our modem works on ornithology, we have 
B few birds among the Rtuares included, which 
have been introduced from other countries, and of 
^hich some hare in a manner completely naturalised 
themselves and are generally distributed, being as 
hardy as many of the truly indigenous species ; but 
there are also others, which, though they thrive 
comparatively well, yet require considerable atten- 
tion, and continue very local and limited in their 
range; and while it becomes necessary to notice 
these, it is scarcely right to hold them in the same 
place with our indigenous game. 



The Red Legged or French Partridge, Per- 
''IX RUFx, — Is a beautiful bird, and, in our park 
pi^serves, will make a most interesting addition or 
Variation to the naturalist, though, from the expe- 
dience which has been already had, it is not in 
request as a bird of game to the sportsman, nor is 



it BO mncli esteemed for the taWe as the Cotnttifln 
grey partridge. There are a few birds distrlbultd 
oyer southern Europe, Africa, and India, which ure 
nearly allied to it in colouring and in markings, and 
vrhicb seem to have more skulking habits, and to be 
much more difficult to force upon the wing ; all of 
theae, we have little doubt, might be introduced to 
our parks, and would thrive equally well with the 
common red-legged bird. It .appears to have been 
introduced so long siiiire aa in the time of Charlea 
the Second; and several English noblemen, during 
the last century, are recorded as having bred them 
fiom continental eggs, and turned them out on theii 
respective manors. Mr. YarrcU, in his British Birds, 
has stated various instances where thejr have been 
killed, or are now breeding, in several of the south- 
em and eastern English counties ; while the possi- 
bility also is suggested, of some straggling birds, 
occasionally met with on the coast, having made a 
flight, or been driven from Guernsey or Jersey. It 
has not appeared or been naturalised in any parti 
of Scotland or Ireland. 



VmowrAN OR American Ortyx, Orttx Vnt- 
omiAHA, — Ib another beautiful little bird, more 
lately introduced into some of the English counties, 
but with even less claim to a right in the British 
fauna, the success of its introduction having been 
scarcely yet ascertained. It belongs to a group of 
birds more strongly formed, having a stronger Inl^ 
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and holding the place in the new world which the 
partridges do in the old, frequenting the hordera 
of woods, roosting and occasionally perching on trees. 
Gokmel Montagae notices a specimen of the Virgi- 
nian Ortyz shot near Mansfield, and some time 
^ pienoos to that, states, that some had heen tamed 
out Staffordshire, Camhridge, and Norfolk, are also 
mentioned as localities where they have heen tried, 
bnt we have been nnable to trace exactly what has 
been the success of the trittls. 



PHASIANID*. 



1 



Th^ birds we have noticed, are all the species rf JV 
tranidiE, whether indigenous or naturalised, whidi 
hare any claim to a place in our faunii. 0{ the 
t family, the Pkaiianidm, Europe presents no 
natural example ; but one of the finest and rngst BOC- 
cessfiil of all our ornithological introductions, typi- 
cally repreBents it in 



The Common Pheasant, Phasianus CoLcmom 
— It is recorded to have been introduced into Eiiro|ie 
1 250 years before the Christian era ; • and into Bri- 
tmn in 1 299, during the reign of Edward the FirsLt 
From its ease in rearing, the beauty of its pluniagt, 
the delicacy of its flesh, and value in cover to the 
sportsman, it has been, since that early period* 
fostered and preserved, and turned out from one 
locality to another ; and, at the present tirac, there 
ore few districts to the south of the middle of Scot- 
r England, where it is not to be mei 
in greater or less proportion. In Ireland we 
re its distribution to be not so eqnal, owing 
mpoBsibility of preservation. In Europe, oC 
r they have been introduced, we have \ytv 
birds of different plumage, the one with a conspi' 

s white ring upon the neck, the other war 
entirely that ornament. These, in our preservn. 

* Danirra Run] SpDiia. + Ecliucd's Hlat. of Eujflnid. 
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haye bred together, and we have specimens with the 
mark modified or almost obliterated. By Temminck 
they are considered to have been originally distinct 
species, and seyeral prominent differences are pointed 
out, which, in all our naturalised birds, are blended 
together. We have not been able to compare a 
sufficient number of wild specimens; but, in one 
from continental India, without the white mark on 
the neck, there are sufficient distinctions of plumage 
in addition, to warrant its separation. In our pre- 
seryes, which, in most instances, are only a kind of 
semi-domestication, they are much inclined to be- 
come spotted or pied with white, and often show 
very beautifully contrasted markings. The female 
seems to assume an entirely pure white plumage 
more firequently than the male ; in some localities, a 
alyery grey variety has become abundant, known 
under the name of Bohemian Pheasants ; it is sin- 
gular also, that in a number of eggs, received some 
years since from an extensive preserve, where the 
variety was prevalent, we could separate those which 
^ould produce the grey birds, the shells being dif- 
ferent in their shade of colouring. There is also a 
tendency of the pheasant to breed with other gal- 
linaceous birds ; crosses with the domestic fowl are 
frequent, and some instances are given where there 
^been intercourse with the black grouse, and even 
^th a turkey. 



H 



1 
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8TRUTHI0N'ID.E. 
The family of the StrutA: 
all countries, extremely limited in numbers, 
contains birds of a very large size ; in Europe wit 
have only one representing genns in (he BoBtaH 
and the stronghold may be said to he in A(na 
and India, in the deserts and plains of which 
see the ostrich and cassowary, besides several spi 
cies of large bnstards. In America and New Ho 
land they are still more limited. 

Orrs Linn. — Generic charactirt. — Bill nearf 
straight, slightly depressed at the base ; no* 
trils open ; legs long, having the torsi nakn| 
aliove the knees ; toes, three directed forward^ 
short, bordered »ilh a scutcllated membrane 
winga long and powerful, second, third, an 
fourth quills largest, nearly equal, first 
towards the point. 

Type, 0. tarda. Europe, Asia, Africa, Neil 
Holland. 

Noie. — Inhabit plains and open coantries, a| 
with a thick clothing of rank vegetation ; polf 
garoous ; run swiftly. 



Tub Great BcaTAnD, Otis tarda. — OwtorA 
hnrlme, Temtn. — Bmlard, or Greal Biutard 4 
Briti4h auMori.— The Qreat or European DustArdi 
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indeed, the whole of the StruihwuidcBy from their 
form and hahits, and large size, are marked ohjects, 
and are a tribe of birds which have fled before the 
buoads of population and agricultore. Abroad, 
m many of the districts where the Emu and Ostrich 
aboonded in almost innumerable herds, they have 
teoome extremely rare, and are either entirely extir- 
fated or driyen to seek more retired plains, and like 
causes hare, in a similar manner, reduced the num- 
Ws of our natire Bustard to straggling instances of 
dinr occurrence. In some few stations they seem 
stili to be preserved, and keep up a scanty stock, 
from which, perhaps, may stray the occasional speci- 
feens (^ whose capture we are generally made aware 
doongh the public prints. 

Newmarket Heath and Salisbury Plain, Sussex 
or South Downs, Royston Heath, &c., are well 
blown stations of old for these birds ; and Devon- 
sliire, Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, Noifolk, and Suf- 
folk, Lincolnshire, &c., are all mentioned as districts 
^here occasional specimens have been seen or pro- 
cured. So late as 1819, Mr. Yarrell states, upon 
"authority," that nineteen were observed together at 
»^estcape in Norfolk, where they are carefully pre- 
served by the proprietor. In Scotland, we have very 
few records of them. Sibbald seems to think they 
appeared occasionally " unam non ita prideni in 
*^thiana Orientali visam fuisse."* " One was shot 
^1803, in Morayshire, by William Young, Esq. of 
^roughhead."t Mr. Mudie, in his British lairds, 
* I'rodromus ii. part 2. p. 7. f Yarrell ii. p. 307. 
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relates, that be saw two birds in the parish of 
CarmyUie, Forfaishire, " which I have no doubt, b 
ray own mind, were bustards."* They were, how- 
ever, seen early in the morning, at the distance of ft 
quarter of a mile, and objects seen "^^ngt &e 
sky," at an early hour, oftentimes "seem fitnns of 
fjiants' height." In Ireland, Mr. Thompson statM 
it as "extinct long since," but it is enumerated m 
1749, by Smith, as one of the birds of Cork. Oit 
various parts of the continent they appear still to be ' 
far from unlrequent. During winter and spring, we 
have often seen specimens for sale in the poultercn' 
shops in the Palais Royal, for which from &Etj to odb 
hundred franks were asked. Spain, Italy, and the 
plains of Greece are its southern range ; Sweden,f 
Russia, Tartary, and Lake Baikal j; is its northern 

The Bustard is recorded to have bem nm witb 
greyhounds, and to be an object of d 
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eight inclies in height, and, when tlie lengthened 
feathers, which most of them possess on the throat, 
or sides of the jaw, are raised, they have a very bold 
and commanding appearance. The head, neck, and 
upper part of the breast, are bluish-grey, darker on 
the crown, which is often marked with a streak 
of brownish-bla(^ ; the chin and long maxillary 
feathers of a paler grey ; the tint of the neck and 
breast shades nearly into pure white on the belly, 
▼ent, and lower tail-covers; the lower part of 
the back of the neck, the back, rump, shoulders, 
and scapulars, are reddish-orange ; the feathers 
crossed with entire and interrupted bars of black ; 
the greater covers greyish-white ; secondaries deep 
brownish-black ; quills very powerful, the first nar- 
row and acuminated, the others with the outer web 
suddenly broadening at about a third from the base, 
these wood-brown, becoming brownish- black at the 
tips; ^ central feathers of the tail are reddish- 
orange with white tips, and. a black bar crossing at 
about an inch from the extremity, with another 
narrower towards the base. The more exterior 
feathers are greyish- white nearly pure at the base, 
and slightly tinted with the reddish-orange near the 
Wack bar. 



THE LITTLE BUSTARD. 

Ofu minor WilloUQhbt. 



Theke appear to be Beveral small species of Bastard 
whicli are subject to a much greater chaage of i 
plumage than the last or some of the large lodisB 
and Africiui birds, and it is the case irith tbis voj 
rare British Tisitant, which, however, is only *eea 
here in its less ohtruaire garb, or that aMnmed aftv 
incubation has ceased. Specimens hare occurred 
n Cornwall, Devonshire, Ilampshire, Oxford, and 




/^ 
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isaiM a firequent bird. On the borders of 
t appears to occur more freqnentlj, and we 
e doubt that it extends bejond the Asiatic 
'. It occnis also in Northern Africa, * and 
Russia in its most northern limit The 
deflj grains and yegetables, also at times 
Mr, Yarrell states, that, in a fresh speci- 
;h he examined, killed near Harwich, *' the 
contained parts of leaves of white turnip, 
, dandelion, and a few blades of grass." 
ye not an adult nude before us for descrip- 
our figure wiU give an idea of the distinct 
rkings which occupj the neck and breast, 
Id, from Mr. Yarrell, who can be depended 
accuracy : — '* The adult male, when in the 
peculiar to the breeding season, has the 
wn; the sides golden-yellow; the top of 
pale chestnut, mottled with black ; cheeks, 
ts, the fronts and sides of the neck, bluish- 
nded inferiorly by a border of black passing 
ick of the neck; below this is a narrow 
ig all round the neck, and below this a 
lar of black, with a gorget of white, and 
f black, at the bottom of the neck, in front ; 
, back, scapulars, tertials, and upper tail- 
pale chestnut-brown, streaked irregularly 
lerous narrow lines of black ; all the wing- 
nd base of the primaries, white, the distol 
e primaries greyish-black ; the secondaries 
dth black and white ; the base of the tail- 
♦YarrelL 
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feathen white, the ends mottled with UmA md 
buffj-white, crossed with two nairow ban of bli^ 
the extieme tip* white; the breast, md aQ die 
under sur&ce of the body, white; I^b, toea, and 
claws, clfkj-brown."* In another Bpedmcn befbre 
us probably of a female, iiom the oontinent, we 
have the ground colour of the npper paita, except 
on the neck, nearly black, very mudi est into i^mui 
tlic edges, and on the surface ma^ed with waij 
bars of ochreouB-yellow and pale reddish-oiaage; 
. throat nnd chin pale yellowish- white ; on the neck 
the diirk shade is nearly deep wood-brown, the centre 
of each feather being pale ochreons ; on the brCMti 
tlic pale colour becomes the preTailing lin^ the 
feathers distinctly barred with blackiah-brown ; the 
belly, flanks, and under tail-corera, pure whiter Ote 
Ixirrings confined to the flanks, and then taking the 
form of lengthened cross spots, the shaft being 
marked with a thread of black ; the edges of the 
wings white ; the quills wood-brown, white at the 
liiise ; upper tail-coTcrs with white tips, which form 
and 
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Ix passing from the Rasorial birds, one link of 
connection is at once conspicuous between the 
Bustards, which we have just described, and the 
^ CkaradriadcB. The form of the feet and tarsi, and 
mode of running among the plovers, remind us 
of them; but in the genera Ta^ydramus and 
(Edtenemuij we have very near approaches, particu- 
larly in the last or " Thick-knees," several foreign 
q>ecies being as tall as some of the middle-sized 
bastards. Mr. Swainson again states, that the 
Herons, by means of the Cranes, show the greatest 
affinity to the Ostriches, being all very tall birds, 
in a great part terrestrial in habit; and though 
the wing is ample, it is comparatively not in much 
uso. But, in a limited fauna, it is impossible to 
enter minutely into these alliances, without intro- 
ducing many species that are foreign ; suffice it to 
say, that we esteem the eonnection through the 
Char<tdriadao as the most marked; at the same 
time, we shall commence the order, by describing 
the British members of the family of the Herons, 
or the 



ARDEAD^ 

The greater proportion of which, as stated, are 
birds of large size ; all of them have the feet and 
legs elongated, and particularly fitted for wading, 



and, by the assistance of a lengthened neck, they 
are enabled to survey the pools and waters in which 
they seek their food, and thus easily discover and 
secnre their prey. The true Herons, of which we 
possess two native species, will show a typical 
example, and their habits, which we shall endea- 
vour to describe, if we take them in conDoction 
with the physical character of the various countries 
inhabited by others, will be found, with such mo- 
difiofttions as depend on these, to be very nearly a 
picture for the whola 

They are gregarious during the breeding season, 
and the colours of the plumage are chiefly shadea 
of grey, intermixed with brown, black, and whit^ 
or yellowish- white. Most have the head a^iomed 
with a crest, greatly developed during the breed- 
ing season, at which time also the plumes on the 
back and breast become elongated into narrow 
flattened tips, which, indeed, is almost the only 
change occurring at this period. 

Ardba Linnsus. — Generic eharaetert. — Bill 
long, straight, compressed, sharp pointet^ 
edges irregularly broken or serrated inwards; 
lores naked : — tarsi lengthened, tibia naked 
about the joint ; toes four, all placed on tha 
same plane, and resting entirely on the ground, 
binder toe about half the length of the middle ; 
claw of the middle toe pectinated : — wings 
ample, rounded, very concave, third quill slight- 
ly longest ; t^l short : — plumage rather loose, 
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plumes of the neck, breast, and back, elon- 
gated into narrow points during the breeding 
season ; head generally crested. 

Types, A, eiaerea, AerodkUf &c. Cosmopolite. 

Note, — Often gregarious during the season of 
incubation. Breed on trees. 



THE COMMON HERON. 

Ardea emena, — hmvMVB. 

VIGNETTE. 

Ardea cinerea, Linn. — Heron ccndr^, Temm., jfc..— Ck)inmon 
Heron of BritiaJt authors. 

This beautiful bird, and picturesque accompa- 
niment, either to the finished park or wild land- 
^pe, is very generally distributed over the British 
islands. When the sport of hawking was in 
J^putation, the Heron was a chosen bird to fly at ; 
^t held a place in the game laws, and its capture 
^^ destruction was severely punished. By a few 
^t Was esteemed for the table, and by those who 
"^lieved in the " mysteries" of anghng, its fat 
^as sought after as an ingredient in the pastes 
^^d compositions, prepared as baits for that pur- 
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pose.* The Heron, during the greater part Df ths 
year, is a wading or terrestrial bird, and here ill 
his motloDS and attitudes are easy and gracefiil. 
Whether sitting' at rest on some stump, or large ' 
stone at the edg« of the stream, or stalking erectl; 
by the side of the wa.ter, and surveying it for bia 
active prey ; or with outstretched neck, and de- 
pressed crest, the whole aspect displaying anxiety, 
before the fatal stroke is made, he appears unuoD' 
strained. But when these habits are exchanged fat 
the forest, the lengthened leg^ and ample wings 
are used without freedom, and they appear to ba 
accommodating' thentselves to a temporary sojourn, 
among the branches and foliage proper to another 
great tribe of birds. Nevertheless, a heronry is ■ 
much to be coveted ornament among the fiimish- 
ings of an estensive park, and the whole process 
of incubation is most interesting- to witness. Tbs 
localities selected generally abound in old wood. 
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solitary islet in some Hig^hland loch ; — and they 
are sometimes also seen upon precipitous rocks, 
South Stack Lighthouse, and Great Ormes Head, 
&c.* Of their breeding on the ground we have 
the fact stated, but we cannot trace it to any thing 
authentic. 

Except during the breeding season, the abodes of 
the Heron are by the banks of streams and rivers, 
or along the sides of lakes and their islands, fenny 
districts, and, in the late parts of autumn and 
winter, by the sea shore ; in the latter situations, 
tbey may be seen taking their station so soon as 
the shoals begin to be uncovered by the ebbing of 
the tide; and, when satiated with feeding, rows of 
birds may be observed on some retired sand bank, 
their head sunk between their shoulders, exhibit- 
ing a picture of full-fed laziness. They appear at 
this time to be partly gregarious, and to resort, day 
3fter day, nearly to the same stations. In inland 
parts they occasionally rest during the day, and 
•"oost upon trees. Their food is very mixed, though 
the g^reat proportion consists of creatures inhabiting 
^^ frequenting the waters, fish of all accessible 
'^ds, and aquatic reptiles ; but, when motion is 
Perceived in the water, or herbage by the brink, 
^he attention is drawn to it, and a stroke is made 
*t the object, though imperfectly seen ; thus, 
^Siter rats or mice, young aquatic birds, and now 
^d then a water-hen or rail, are killed. In con- 
^^ement, any kind of fish or raw meat will be 

♦ Eyton. 
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eaten, and Dr. Neil has recorded their qualitiM 
as rat killers. We have also known several inHtan- 
ces of this propensity in Herons kept in a garden, 
and where also it was nearly impossible to preserve 
any smallor tame birds ill company. In a. st&ta 
of nature, the prey seems generally to be trans- 
fixed by a dart or blow of the bill. The great 
proportion of trouts, eels, &o., which we haw 
observed as supplied to the young, being all pierced 
through as if struck in the manner we have stated. 

The Heron is generally, though nowhere i 
abiindnntly, distributed over Europe; in Britain, 
extending to Orkney and Shetland, where they 
are said to be plentiful. In these islands we have 
no notice of any breeding places, and it would be 
interesting to know how they are situate, or if the 
birds migmte to the mainland for the purpose of 
incubation. In the very north of Europe the Heron 
is migratory. Its extra European range is con- 
fined to the Old World, Northern Africa, i 
Madeira, India,* Java,f perhaps some others of the 
eastern islands, and Japan. J In the New World, 
we have it represented by the A. Aerodutt, a large 
species resembling it in colours and habits. 

The entire length of an adult bird will exc 
three feet, of which the bill to the rictus will 
measure six inches and a-half. The back, scapu^ 
lars, ajid tail, are pale blackish -grey, tinted soi 
times with brown, and, in the breeding seae 
having the ends of the dorsal feathers length* 

* Vacrel!. f EIorsfiGliJ. t Teminlncki 
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ened into narrow points of a much paler tint, 
and which now ^yes the prevailing shade to the 
back. The quUls are dark dull bluish-black. The 
forehead, crown, cheeks, chin, and throat, are pure 
white, and from above each eye proceeds a broad 
stripe of deep black, which meets from both sides 
upon the hind-head, and from which springs the 
S^raceful long narrow plumes of the same colour, 
fonrnng the crest. The whole plumes on the 
crown are lengthened, but the true crest, gene- 
rally consisting of only two narrow feathers, is 
0^ from six to seven inches in length. The 
Bei^ above, and on the sides, is of a rich pur- 
plish-grey, shading into the colour of the back as 
H approaches ; the fore part of the neck is relieved 
by two lines of white feathers, black for a portion 
of the one-half, gradually elongating to the lower 
part of the neck, where they become of one colour 
^d lengthen into narrow points, often five or six 
inches long, of a yellowish- white, and which hang 
ffracefully from the sides, as well as the fore part 
of the neck and breast. The centre of the breast 
*nd belly is pure white, but it is bordered and 
relieved on each side by a streak of black, aris- 
^i from the anterior sides of the breast, in two 
broad tufts of loose lengthened feathers. The 
thighs and under tail-coverts are white. The feet 
^ legs are yellowish-brown, but the naked parts 
of the tibiae are yellow, shading into brown as they 
'^h the tarsal joint. The bill is nearly deep 
yoUow, inclining upon the ridge to brownish, and 
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having a greenish tint on the l^i-es and near tbe 
g-apa. The irides are brig^ht gatabog'e-j'ellow. On 
the lore part of t}ie breast there are two patches 
of a thick yellow down, concealed by the other 
plumes, and which we find more or less in all the 
Herons. This is jointed in its structure, and 
would appear to be connected with the habits of 
this tribe of birds. 

In the birds of imina,ture plumage, we have the 
blackish-grey colour predominating, with a conM- 
derable tinge of brown, no white in the crown, 
which gradually shades into black on the occiput, 
the feathers there lengl^hening, but without chang- 
ing into the narrow form of those id the adulti, 
We have also no elongation on the back or lo«« 
part of the neck, and the white, in the centre of 
the breast and belly, is bordered only with black- 
ish -grey. 



The Purple Heron, Ardea purpurea. — A- 
purjmrea, Linn. — Heron pourpre, Temm. — Pvr- 
pie Heron, Purple-creiled Heron, Creited Purfli 
Heron, African Heron of Britiih aiUkort. — Thif 
beautifiil Heron has been sufficiently oftea killed 
in England, to entitle it to the rank of a frequent 
occasional visitant. Its range in our island^ 
however, is confined to the south, for we kno* 
of no instance of its occurrence in Scotland, and 
Mr. Thompson has recorded its appearance in 
Ireland only once. We possess one native qx* 
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eimen killed in Norfolk, and many others are 
hown to hare been procured in different parts of 
the southern and eastern counties. It should be 
observed, however, that birds, " in the flesh," 
ireqnoitly come to the London markets from the 
ooDtinent, and may be (to increase their value) 
given out as British-killed specimens. Its most 
abundant country is perhaps Africa, the north and 
eastern coasts ; and we have received it also from 
the Cape of Good Hope. " Mr. Franklin exhibited 
ti specimens, at the Zoological Society, that were 
[ brought by himself from India;''* and Java is 
given as a locality.f 

Of the habits of the Purple Heron we have no 
dialled account ; to a certain extent it will re- 
lemble the others, but there are, without doubt, 
peculiarities belonging to it. Neither do we know 
much of its nidification, whether it is gregarious 
daring that season, or breeds singly. Temminck 
states, that the nest is made " dans les roseaux, ou 
sur les bois en taillis," very rarely upon trees ; and, 
altogether, the habits approach nearer to those 
of the bitterns than of the typical herons. Writers 
I ^e in stating, that it is far from being uncom- 
mon in Holland, where it also breeds, and where 
*e have seen it nailed up to trees, among crows 
•nd birds of prey ; — ^if some details of its economy 
^Id be procured from thence, they would be in- 
teresting. 
The upper parts, wings, tail, and under tail« 

♦ Yatrell. + Horsfield. 
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nOectiaai, banap the danal pbwMB a 
md dn^mted u in the last, Uw Mnmr t^ 
of ft nneb paler tint, those at the (kin 
aad of a pale raddiah^irown. The ftnh 
ctDWD are black, the ftatb«n lengthenii^ 
loi^ narrow crest, while a line of the wmat 
ia carried down the back. Tbe fea^en i 
the ears are black, forniin^ a namnr stri 
tbe rictus, joining' tbe black of the oodp 
each side of the neck s narrow stripe d 
mingling with the more trregnlariy dark 
the lengthened plumes. The throat and f 
of the upper neck are pnre » bite, gradually 
into tbe chestnut'browD, which corera tfai 
and sides of the neck, not occupied by ti 
•tripes. On the fore port of tbe neck each 
elongates until it attains tbe lengthoied 
frirm ; on the apper parts, the one side 
is yellowiah-white, the other black ; and tl 
gular lines of these colours are formed, u 
long' tips became entirely yellowisb-wbiti 
centre of the breast and belly is black, I 
on each side with very deep purplisb-cbec 
brownish-red. Tbe thighs are pale brown 
The fore part of the tarsus and toes are 
tinted with greenish ; the hinder part of th 
and naked tibis, yellow. The develoc 
feet, compared with the length of if 
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much greater than in the last, the centre toe, with 
its claw, being nearly equal to the tarsus in length. 
The claws are much more lengthened, slender, and 
less bent. The bill is nearly pure gamboge-yellow, 
shading from brown upon the ridge and extremity 
of the mandible. 

In a specimen which we received as a female, 

and in which the elongated feathers of both the 

breast and lower part of the neck were marked 

as in the last described, the upper plumage has a 

brown tint spread over, the occipital crest is short, 

and the stripes of black on the neck are only 

slightly indicated. The purplish-brown on the 

sides of the breast is not so deep, and none of the 

oolours are so vivid or well defined. 

In an immature bird, brown is the prevailing 
colour, the upper plumes being all broadly edged 
with it. The crown and occiput chestnut, without 
a crest, and the sides and fore part of the neck 
yellowish-white, marked on both with lengthened 
dashes of brownish-black ; no elongated feathers 
either there or upon the back. 



/ 



EGRETS. 

O0E next beautiful division of the Herons, is that 
of tbe Eg;rete, disting^shed by a more slender 
, form ill every part, by tbe plumes on the back 
being very long and disunited, and in the plumage 
being generally pure white, and always pale at 
one period, either in the complete or incomplete 
plumage. Some of the lesser spocies, where the 
colours and form vary, servo to connect then 
the small bitterns. They breed on trees, sometJma 
at only a few feet from the ground, but ii 
itt a high elevation, and, with few exceptions, ia 
the vicinity of water. The species are numerous, 
and spread over the world, and are ollen so closelj I 
allied, that there is great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing them, consequently, our synonymes are both 
s and often e 
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THE LITTLE EGRET. 

Ejgrdta gurxetta. 

PLATE IV. 

urzetta, Lmn, — Heron garzette, Temm, — The Little 
Egret or Egret Heron, Sdby and YarrdL 

ee alliance of the Egrets, to each other, has 
a much wider geographical range to be 
lem than they possess. The present bird is 
1 to the Old World ; but how far restricted, 
her the other White Egrets, from almost all 
* the Old Hemisphere, of a similar size, are 
itical, perhaps still requires a more strict 
ution. Its best acknowledged range is 
n Europe, Greece, and Northern Africa, 
me of which countries an occasional speci- 
; rare intervals, strays to our shores. Mr. 

whose exertions in collecting information 
dnd are indefatigable, records six instances 
iapture, in Britain or Ireland, which he 
rs may be relied on. The first is the bird 

by Pennant, who saw only the feathers ; 
ers were taken in Cornwall, Hampshire, 
kshire, and one in the harbour of CoxV^ 
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mentioned by Mr. Tenipleton. In Scotland, wean 
not amare tbat it has ever beeii taken. 

During the last winter (1840-41), there havs 
been several instances of " White Herons" being 
seen and killed, both in Eng'land and Scotland, 
which, it is little doubt, were Egrets of one speciw 
or other, but the difficulty of tracing them is great 
These notices appeared chiefly in the newspapers, 
and from the peculiar colour and appearance of the 
bird, they were sure to draw attention. The win- 
ter was remarkable for the intensity of tfae cold. 

Annexed, we give the description of a specimea 
procured on the continent. The entire length, from 
extremity of the tail to the end of the bill, will b« 
from twenty to twenty-two inches ; length of the 
bill to the rictus four inches. The plumage i» 
entirely pure white; from the hind-head spring 
two narrow feathers, four inches in length, while 
those on the luwer part of the neck (nearly of 
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renoe than the last, and, until within these 
ears, authentic accounts of its appearance 
iomewhat questionable^ or rested on the au- 
f of specimens which could not be then 
. At the meeting" of the British Association, 
8, Mr. Strickland stated his opinion, that 
rd was improperly excluded, and stated three 
ses of its capture within a comparatively 
period in Yorkshire ; to these Mr. Yarrell 
A instance of another, shot on the Isis in 
shire. A specimen, of a White Egret, was 
lot during last winter at Tyningham, the 
f Lord Haddington, in Haddingtonshire, 
las been considered to be the large species, 
; we are now describing, but we have not 
I opportunity of examining it : and, accor- 
) the newspapers, a " White Heron" vkas 
. times seen during the same winter upon 
ores of the Solway, on the English side, 
Port Carlisle, which also may have been 
;al with the Great Egpret. 
Northern or Central Europe, the Large Egret 
s to be nowhere very abundant, but becomes 
requent in the Grecian Archipelago, in Tur- 
id on the Asiatic boundary. White Herons 
it from Continental India by Colonel Sykes, 
isidered identical in that gentleman's cata- 
and it is a range very likely to be taken by 
icies. The American Large White Heron is 
rt, and represents it in the New World. We 
Iso another, closely allied, in New Holland. 
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We have not a. British or European Bpecimen 
before us, and ne do not find descriptions agree 
exactly in the colour and dimensions of some of 
those parts (tho bill and legs), on which, among 
the Eg'rets, the specific distinctions in many in- 
stances rest. The plumage of both sexes, and, so 
far as we know, of the young', is pure white, the 
crest and elongated dorsal feathers being emblems 
of the season of incubation. The adult birds mea- 
sure in length three feet four or five inches. The 
dimensions of the bill and legs are given by 

( Bill nboat 6 Inebei. 

Selby, jTwii 8 — 

C Naked put of the tibin . 4^ — 
r Bill horn the eye ... 41 — 

'^"' 1 Naked psrt of Hie libia, . sj — 
(. MiddJe toe and ulaw, . 4J — 

The colour of the bill is black, or deep wood' 
brown, yellow at the base and about the nostrils ;* 
legs almost black.f In the young birds, Mr. Solby 
states, the bill and legs are greenish-blnck. 



The Buff-Backed Eghet, E. russata, Wdflir. 
— Ardea (EquinoctialU, Pmn. — Bed-hilUJ Hmn, 
Penn. — Little tVhUe Heron, Motitoffue. — Artb* 
nutata, Wiyler, — Buff-Backed Havn, Sdby, Yat- 

rdl. — The occurrence of this Egret in Britain, 

rests still on the solitary specimen obtuned by 

Colonel Montague, and removed with his oolleo- 

• Sl-U'J. + Y»rrcll. 
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to the British Museum. " It was shot near 

KiAgslnidge, in DeTonshire; had been seen for 

sdfemi days in the same field, attending some 

cows, and picking up insects, which were found 

iA its stomach." The attendance on cattle is a 

curious habit in some of the Egrets, without doubt, 

oa account of the insects that abound near them ; 

in India, for this reason, some have received a pro- 

Tincial name, signifying " Cow or Cattle Heron." 

The Asiatic continent, from every authority, 

would seem the most abundant locality, or rather 

the real country of this bird ; Upper Hindostan,^ 

the Dukhun,f Java,;^ isles of Sunda, Japan, || 

Himalaya and Nepaul,§ are all given as countries 

Irom where it has been received. 

In the adult birds, the feathers, at the roots, are 
pure white, but on the head, neck, and breast, with 
the elongated feathers on the back, are of an orange 
or saffron-yellow ; the remaining parts of the bird 
are pure white ; the bill and legs are yellow, the 
joints of the latter and the toes darker. 

Montague's young specimen is described by him 
to be in " length about twenty inches ; the bill 
two inches long to the feathers on the forehead, 
and of an orange-yellow. The whole plumage 
showy white, except the crown of the head, and 
the upper part of the neck before, which are buffi 
Legs three inches and a-half long, and one inch 
and a-half of bare space above the knees ; these 

♦ Major Ftanklin. + Colonel Sykes. t Horsfield. 

II Temminck. § Gould. 
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parts are nearly blafk, with a tinge of green; th« 

toes and claws are of the same colou 

claw pectinated." The above agrees nearly with 

the description given by Wagler of the young st&t^ 

the brown colour prevailing with the advance ol 

nge. 

A detail of the hn.bits and nidificatioQ of tim 
Egret is still much wanted. 



The Squacco Heron, E. HALLomES. — A.rat- 
loides, Hcopoli. — Ardeaeomata, Pall., Pentt. — Hen% 
crahier-, Temm. — The Squacco Heron of Bri&ik 
aulhort. — In form, this species begins to depart 
from the true Egrets. The legs are feathered 
nearly to the knees, as among the bitterns. It 
has occurred several times in the southern and 
eastern counties of England, but we do not lea 
of any instance of its capture either in Scotland or 
Ireland. One is recorded, so lately as July 184(^ 
to have been killed near Kingsbridge, DevonBhire. 
In Middle and Southern Europe it is more 
quently obtained, also in Greece ; but Africa and 
some parts of Asia are its true localities ; furthw 
than that its habits are considered as similar to 
its congeners, we have little knowledge of them.* 

The extreme leng^th of this Egret is from 

* Since wriliog tbe nbovc, wo hAve a note Irom Mi 
Orounda, Liidlov, ntating tLat a apucimea of the 8qu 
Heron was kiUed near that town, about six years aince, 
was stuffed by bitn. 
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eighteen to twenty inches ; the head, or rather the 
head and nape are crested^ the feathers amount 
in number to eight or ten, and are so long as to 
reach the back, they are pure white, relieved 
hy a narrow border of black on each side. The 
wings, and lower parts of the bird, are nearly pure 
white, but the upper parts are almost hidden from 
view, by a series of long hair-like feathers, which 
spring immediately from behind the shoulders, and 
exceed the tail in length ; these are of a deep 
sienna-yellow, tinged with purple on the back. 
It is from these plumes that the name '* comata" 
of Pallas has been taken ; and we may state here, 
that we have some doubt whether that name or 
" ralloides" of Scopoli should have the priority ; 
the chin and throat are white, and the neck and 
breast are sienna- yellow. Mr. Selby states the 
base of the bill, for nearly two-thirds of its length, 
to be pale azure-blue, black towards the end. The 
legs dusky, tinged with red. Mr. Yarrell again 
describes the bill to be greenish-brown, darkest 
towards the point. The legs yellowish -brown. 
In the young birds, the plumage has no pure 
white, except that of the tail, which is nearly so, 
s-nd the dorsal plumes are wanting ; the colour is 
wood -brown, streaked on the head, neck, and 
wing-coverts, with a darker shade ; the bill and 
legs are tinted with yellowish-brown. 



Where one individual of a form is odI; pmait in 
a fiLUiB, it is often difficult to show its gndaiiota; 
and, were no more discovered, it might merg« into 
the adjacent g'enera, as only a, very abenant 
species ; but, nhere others appear of a like atnie- 
ture, and are seen carrying' a representative type 
into other countries, it is often better, for the aaka 
of facilitating the artificial arrangement, to wpik- 
rate them, fn the Little Bitterns, we have sons 
parts of the form of the small egrets rtrongly 
marked, but the feathers on the head and neck 
are more broadly formed, and those on the back 
and scapulars are without division or separation 
of the webs, the tarsi clothed to the knees ; the 
manners very skulking, and the nidification said 
to be on the ground ; in which habits, and in the 
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The Little Bittern-Heron has been frequently met 
vith in many of the English counties, extending to 
the Scottish border, and it is supposed that they 
tiave also occasicmally bred in this oountry, young 
^irds having been procured in one instance,* and, 
n some others, the circumstances in which they 
vm taken left little doubt that they had bred 
Yiear the locality where thfty were killed.f A spe- 
cimea is recorded to have been procured so far 
iKtrth as Sanda, in Orkney,]^ and Mr. Thompson 
kifi stated its occurrence once or twice in Ireland. 
Its extra British range is the south of Europe, parts 
of Isia and Africa, where, however, a represent- 
ing^ species may yet be ccmfounded. Its habits, ex- 
oept m. confinement, are not recorded ; but it is said 
to frequent marshes, by the sides of jrivers, amidst 
liquatic brush-wood, and to make its nest upon the 
ground. Wilson, speaking of the American bird, 
which is so closely allied as to have led to confu- 
sion, says, — " Those we have seen in confinement 
skulk, and walk with the head drawn closely in, 
*nd without showing any portion of the neck;" 
which agrees with the manner in which it and 
other small species, kept in our British gardens, 
conduct themselves. Mr. Audubon, in describing 
them, states, that specimens he had in confine- 
^^t were fed on small fish and stripes of pork, 
^^ were very expert in catching flies. They 
showed also great scansorial powers. In trying 
^ escape from the windows, they could climb 
* YarrelL f Heysliam. t Fleming, 
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with ease from the floor to the top of the curtains, 
b; means of their feet aad claws. The nest of the 
American species is also described as placed on 
the ground, or a few inches above it, attached to 
the stems of reeds, and, in one or two instances, 
in bushes about three feet from the ground.* 

In the adult state of this bird, the crown and 
upper parts are black, richly glossed with g^eeoi 
the cheeks, neck, and wiug-coverts, pale GLeana- 
yellow, the under parts of a, redder or browner 
tint, dashed with brown upon the flanks ; the 
bill and legs are of a dark yellow, the former 
generally brightest, the legs feathered down to 
the tarsal joint. The young are without the dark 
glossy mantle, and have the feathers there brown, 
margined with a paler shade. The lower plumage 
and sides of the neck are yellowish-brown, on the 
aides of the neck occasionally streaked with white^ 
and on the flanks with brown ; the bill, 1^^, and 
feet, are of a greenish -brown. 

BoTOR. — Antiquorum. — Generic charaeUrt. — ^Bill 
lengthened, compressed, and strong at the basei 
angle of the maxilla placed fer forward ; nostrils 
placed in a deep furrow, and partly covered 
with a membrane ; legs proportionally short 
and strong, tibife partially bare, feet much 
developed, toes long and slender, claws long, 
slightly bent, that of the middle toe geirated; 

• Audubon, iii., pp. 77 to 80. 
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Trings rather long, tlie three first quills longest, 

second rather exceeding. 
Types, B. stellarisy lentiginosa^ &c. Europe, Asia, 

Africa, America. 
tfote. — Nocturnal, skulking. Back of the neck 

bare of feathers ; those of the sides elongated, 

coYering it, but capable of erection. Nest laige, 

placed on or near the ground* 



THE COMMON BITTERN. 

Butwr SteUarU. 

PLATE V. 

Ardea stellaris, Pen». ^c. — Botaarus stellaris. — Heron 
Grand Bator, Temm. — The Common Bittern, or Bittern- 
Heron of British authors. 

The Bittern, like all our marsh birds, is, at the 
present time, much less common than it was fifty 
years since; yet it is still frequently met with, 
and, in one or two instances, is recorded as breed- 
ing in England. The general time of its ap- 
pearance is in winter, or on the decline of the 
year; and, as observed by most of our modern 
writers, in some seasons they are much more 
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plentifiil than others; the winter of 1830-31, i* 
mentioned, both by Mr. Selby and Mr. Yarreli, BS 
remarkable for the uimiber of specimsnB whicl> 
were obtained. In the south of Scotland a similar 
comparative abundance occurred ; several vere 
brought to me in Dumfries-shire ; and, onaviutto 
Edinburgh, it was found that the bird preserven 
there had obtained also a more than usual number 
of specimens. Since that period, they have not 
been seen in Scotland, except as stray individuals, 
In Ireland, they are also occasionally met with. 
On the continent of Europe, particularly the 
southern and central parts, in suitable localities, 
they are not uncommon, and appear to extend &r 
northward, being found in Scandinavia, Rusda, 
and Siberia ;• a specimen from the Capo of Good 
Hope before us does not differ very materially; 
and it has also been met with in South Africa by 
Dr. Smith. Japanf and IndiaJ are given to it; 
the Dukhun is mentioned by Colonel Sykes, but 
as a locality where it occurs rarely. We have re- 
ceived skins of a Bittern from continental India, 
very nearly allied to the European birds, but W( 
have hitherto considered them distinct. 

The fact of the Bittern breeding in this countrr 
takes place also only at uncertain seasons, and 
is, perhaps, owing at the time to particular ur- 
cumstances. It does not occur with any d^ree of 
regularity, nor are there any spots where the birds 
return periodically at the period of incubatiiHi. 

• Yarreil. t Tenimiock. J Liout. Colonel Sykm. 
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The nest is said to be placed on the ground, near 
the waters edge, among thick reeds or aquatic 
herbage, and the eggs are of a uniform pale 
brown* 

In active habits the Bittern is chiefly nocturnal, 
remaining during the day in its covert retreat, and 
coming forth in the evening and twilight to feed ; 
and it is at this time, as well as in the morn- 
ing, that its peculiar booming noise is uttered, to 
which has been attached various superstitions, and 
also singular conjectiu'es as to the manner in which 
it Was produced. We do not find it stated whether 
It is a general call, or is more particularly uttered 
during, or immediately antecedent to the season of 
incubation^ such as the drumming noise of the snipe, 
and the call of some of the rails ; at other times, and 
when surprised, the cry is diflferent, being harsh and 
sharp. The food, we should consider, was seized by 
watching, somewhat in the manner of true herons, 
-^y thing having motion is struck at, whether 
perfectly seen or not, and the prey is swallowed 
whole ; thus, we have taken a water rail from the 
stomach of one, and perceive that similar instances 
nave elsewhere occurred. t Fish or aquatic reptiles 
are probably the most general food. 

In olden times, both the Bittern and heron were 
esteemed for food, particularly the young birds ; 
iiow they are never brought to the table, which may 
perhaps be from some prejudice existing against 
them as fishy-tasted, for we have heard more than 

* Yarrcll. f Yarrell. 

K 
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one gentleman assett, that a heron, t/lcept d 
time, was escellcut eating. 

A apecinien of a male Bittern, shot in 
in the ricinity of Jardine-Hall, has the ere 
occiput deep broivnish-hlack, with green ani 
lefleutions; the feathers on the occiput eli 
tipped for half an inch with ochraceons, ai 
minutely edged with hlack ; under the eve, &> 
rictus, descends a streak of rich and deep 
the centre of (he throat ia of a paler hroT 
between, the tint of the sides of the neck is 
ish-white; the feathers of the Bides of the r 
lengthened, and fold over the hack part, ^ 
covered only with a thick down ; these can 
thrown forward, and are sometimes made t< 
as a niftl The whole ground colour of the ] 
is a pale sienna-yellow, the tint slightly va 
difltrent specimens, and being of a redder ci 
the shoulders, quills, and (ail ; tliis ground i 
varied, and rayed in such a manner as to 
difficult to convey by words ; on the baci 
confined lo the centre of the feathers, it a 
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tbe feet is great, the centre toe exceeding the tarsns 
m length. In a specimen from the Cape of Good 
Hope, the colours appear all more viyid, and the 
^k transverse markings on the sides of the neck 
and cheeks are deeper and more thickly placed, and 
the feathers are there more elongated. No material 
difference, however, exists. 



The American Bittern, Butor lentiginosus, 
Ardea lentiginosa, Montague, — Botaurus mokoho^ 
Fieill. — Hermi lentigineaux^ Temm, — The Freckled 
Heron or Bittern^ American Bittern of British 
authors. — The original British specimen of this Bit- 
tern fell under the observation of Colonel Montague, 
and was killed in Dorsetshire. Since the capture of 
that specimen, a few have been taken, chiefly in 
the southern or south-eastern counties of England, 
and a bird taken in the Isle of Man, the descrip- 
tion of which was communicated to Mr. Yarrell, is 
thought to be also referable to this species. It has 
not yet been found in either Scotland or Ireland. 
Hitherto, this bird has been considered identical 
with the species of America, representing there our 
native bird. The Prince of Canino, however, places 
the A, lentiginosa^ Montague, and the American bird 
(under the title of B. minor) opposite, or as repre- 
sentatives in form and markings — the last, of course, 
distinct. We possess specimens of the American 
bird, but have had no opportunity of comparing it 
with European or British killed specimens, and the 
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description underneath, is taken from a aldn lent 
to us from South Carolina. In habits, as deicribed 
by Wilson and Audubon, the spedes of Ameiica 
closely resemble those of the Common Bittern. 

Length of the skin, from the point of the bill to 
the end of the tail, rather more than two teet; lull 
to the rictus four inches, being longer proportionally, 
more slender and heron-like than in the true Kt- 
terns. Length of the naked space on the tibis one 
inch ; of tarsus three and three quarters ; of the 
centre toe, including the claw, four inches. The 
ground colour of the plum^e, except the vings, is 
ochreous -yellow, on the crown being dark chest- 
nut, changing into that colour; on the neck the 
centres of the feathers are pale sienna-brown, and 
they want the " rayed" appearance of dark and 
light seen in the common bird; on the back and 
wings the markings, although somewhat similar, are 
much divided ; the tiiroat is white, a stripe of the 
(4 running along its ci 
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be distingoishing mark is a broad patcH of glossy 
Teeniah-black upon each side of the neck, arising 
>elow the aniicoLars, and passing backwards, so as 
learly to meet at the back of the head. This oc- 
mpies the place of the dark stripe in the European 
)ird9 l>ut arises much farther back, and is much 
oroader. The distribution of this bird has been 
considered as European and American. 



NIGHT-HERO N3. 
FoLLOwiwa the true Bitterns, but of a t 
form, we hare a small group of birds knoim under 
the Anglicised name of Night-Heron, or Night- 
Eaven ; the latter given evidently from the hoaiM 
call uttered hy them, and JTom their feeding doiiiig 
the night, and remaining inactive during the daj. 
They are generally distributed over the different 
quarters of the world ; breed in companies, and on 
trees, and have the plumage of some dark chaste 
shade of grey, olive, or brown, above ; white below, 
but tinted in parts with the same colom; as that of 
the upper parts ; the head crested generally with 
three long narrow feathers. 



Mycticorax. — Generic charaatert. — Bill strong, 
rather short, bending from the base, tip notched, 
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THE COMMON NIGHT-HERON. 

Nyetioorax GardeniL 

PLATE VI. 

N. Eoropeiis steph. — Ardea nycticorax^ Linn, — Bihoreaa a 
manteaa noir, TVmm.— .Night- Heron of Brituh auihon^— 
Nyotiardea, SuxUn, 

'^His bird is considered by all our writers, the Prince 

of Canino excepted, as ranging over both Europe 

8nd America, but by the ornithologist dissenting 

the distinctions are not given. We have been unable 

to compare an American specimen, but whatever 

^^y be the result, they are most closely allied, and 

although we keep the synonymes separate, we shall 

'Jo\v treat of the species as identical.* Like many 

other birds where the livery is double, the adult and 

J'oung have been described as distinct. The latter 

^tate is represented in the back figure of our plate, 

^^d was known under the appellation of A, Gardeniiy 

^^'hich we have used at the head of this description. 

-'^ii Britain it is of occasional appearance, like all 

^tose rare species we have last described, and we do 

* Wilson however remarks, ** that the European species is 
^Uainly much smaller than the American.** 
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not know of OMj instance of its breeding witk 
In habits they are nocturnal, frequenting 
mbcre brush or rank herbage abounds, and tLere 
skulking in the day lime ; feeding in the ereniDg; 
twilight, or in light nights, and supporting themselvea 
chiefly on fiah or aquatic repliles. Several ingtancea 
of their capture in the English counties occur; but, 
in Scotland, when the pair which were killed at 
Hirsel, the seat of the Earl of Home, were presented 
to the Edinburgh Museum, they were accounted 
great rarities. That nobleman, who is a keen sporti- 
man, has several large preserves of water on his 
grounds, skirted with willows and tall reetis; and, 
we believe, that it was on the margin of one of these 
where the pair of birds was shot. A specimen in 
our own collection was obtained just afler it had 
been skimied, and had been killed a d&y or two 
previously on the banks of the Cluden, a trihutaiy 
to the river Nith in Dnmfries-shire. In Ireland, 
Mr. Thompson records its capture twice ; one, a 
specimen sent Irom Letlerkenny to Dublin ; the 
second, in the plumage of the joung bird, was killed 
in the county of Armagh, and was presented to the 
Belfast Museum. 

la North America, the Night-Heron, or as it is 
there termed, the " Qua Bird," is in some puts 
migratory; during the season of incubation it is 
gregarious, and breeds together in the inundated 
Gwamps, the stagnant pools near the rice plantatiuus, 
and on the low islands clothed with evergreen trees. 
The nests are placed sometimes on bushes, some- 
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times on trees at a yeiy great height, and, in the low 
islands, on the mangroye trees that overhang the 
water. The birds are described as extremely noisj 
and watchful, their sense of hearing being particularly 
acate; at the same time, they are easily procured 
by IjiDg in watch, and shooting the birds as they 
come into their nests or to roost. The nests are of 
considerable size, and are constructed of sticks and 
loots ; the eggs are of the pale bluish-green common 
' to the greater part of the ArdeadoB. The young are 
I esteemed, as food, equal to young pigeons, and seem 
to be sought after both by man and the rapacious 
Hrds, which collect around the breeding stations for 
&e supply which is at this season there furnished.* 
If we consider the American specimens to be dis- 
tinct, the range of the British bird will be restricted 
to Europe, Africa, and parts of India ; also Japan.t 
The back of the neck, wings, rump, and tail, are 
of a fine pearl grey, palest on the back of the neck ; 
the forehead, cheeks, throat, and under parts, pure 
^hite ; the crown of the head and nape, with the 
upper part of the back and mantle, are of a rich 
glossy greenish-black, the feathers on the centre of 
the back being rather long, and having their webs 
unconnected, as in the true Herons ; and, from the 
occiput, springs a beautiful adornment of gene- 
rally three pure white narrow feathers, which reach 
to the back. The bill is black ; the legs greenish- 
yellow, appearing of a clearer colour as the bird 
attains maturity. In the yoimg bird, represented 
V. * Wilson, Audubon. + Temminck. 
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in the back figure of our plate, and known sa fli< 
Gardenian Heron, the colour of tte plumage is dif- 
ferent shades of wood-brown, very deep above, and 
approaching to yellowish-white below, and on At 
back and wing-coTerts having each feather mariiel 
along the centres with triangular white spots; be- 
neath, the feathera are margined with darker WOoJ- 
brown, which gives an interrupted appearance to 
these parts ; llie bill is niore of an olive colour al 
the base, and the legs and feet are nearly olive- 
green I in this state ^ere is no indication of tha 

On comparing a specimen of an adult bird from 
Southern Africa nith two others, the one from the 
continent, the other killed in Scotland, we find HO 
difference, except in the crest of those of Europe 
and Britmn; in it the narrow feathers are unifoTm 
in their breadth, and are pure white ; in the speci- 
men from Africa, the feather is a quarter of an inch 
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STORKS. 



The Storks will naturally hold a place among the 
irikadaSy but their proper situation among them is 
et a little uncertain ; thej are aberrant in the form, 
nd, with the next, run more into some rasorial 
unilies. The Storks^ in the extended ralue of the 
Brm, as that of a group, will include all those rerj 
uge birds belonging to India, South America, and 
^ew Holland, and known under the common names 
i Jabiru, Adjutant, &c., and they are mostly re- 
oarkable in the selection of some insulated eleva- 
ion for the position of their nests. These will form 
CTeral genera, but the bird of Europe, the Cieonia 
iha, we shall consider as typical of the true Stork, 



Cico?aA. — Generic characters. — Bill lengthened, 
straight, very strong, sharp pointed; nostrils 
nearly basal, pierced in the horny substance of 
the bill, somewhat linear ; legs very long ; tibia; 
naked ; toes four, connected by a membrane, 
considerably developed between the outer and 
middle toe, the posterior toe short, articulated 
above the place of the rest ; claws short, that 
of the middle toe not serrated ; tail compara- 
tively short ; wings long, third and fourth quills 
longest. 

Europe, Asia, Airica. 

Note. — Often familiar ; breed on insulated eleva- 
tions. 



THE WHITE STORK. 



In Earope, the Stork is a migratory bird, -risiting it 

only during tlie season of iacubat 

shores as a straggler, and in modern days, mucii 

more rarely than it even anciently s 

occurred. In France, Holland, and Germany, the 

Stork is common during the breeding season, and 

heing in these countries protected, it mixes fami- 
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bare trees. When so frequent, then, on the opposite 
shores, it seems remarkable that we have them so 
seldom among us, and is another instance where 
the narrow channel of the straits forms the well- 
kept boundary line for species. On the continent, 
these birds are frequently kept tame in the market- 
places, for the purpose of clearing off refrise, &c., 
^hich they perform in a complete manner, stalking 
^Ij amidst the stalls and purchasers, or are seen 
standing on one leg, with the head retracted, after 
tiaving glutted themselves with the ofifal of the 
daaghter-house. In England it has occurred lately, 
at various seasons, in many of the southern counties ; 
)iice or twice in Scotland so far north as Shetland ;* 
md Mr. Yarrell states, *' this species is said to have 
^een killed in Ireland." We do not, however, find 
Jny thing regarding it in Mr. Thompson's notes. 
^ the continent, it reaches so far north as Sweden, 
ind Scandinavia also, as a summer visitant, while 
its winter quarters have always been considered as 
N^orthem Africa. 

The plumage is entirely pure white, with the 
exception of the quills, secondaries, and tertials, 
^hich are glossy black, towards the shafts having 
^ shade of grey ; the bill, legs and feet, crimson- 
'■ed. In the young birds these parts are tinged 
•^th brown, but other differences have not been 
pointed out. 

Another fine Stork has been admitted to a placa 
*^ our fauna, 

^ YarreU. 
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The Black Stork, Ciconia NiaitA. — C. nigr*t 
WUl. — Ardea niffra, Linn. — Cicoffne twira, Tatm, 
— Blaci: Siort of BrttUh authort. — The fint Bp«- 
cimeo, taken in the British lalands, wai in Soma- 
setahire, in 1814, and it fortunately came into the 
possesaioa of Colonel Montague, who pnblialied the 
record of its appearance, with an account of itt 
habits during the period it continued aliTe in hit 
poBsesuon* Another was taken, in 1831, onllu 
Thames, a third neai Ipsvnch, and the last in N<^ 
vember, 1839, In the Isle of I'urheck, at the sonlk 
side of Poole hatbour-i" Ita native countriea m 
said to be Switzerland, Hungary, and Turkey, huiU- 
ing in secluded forests, on the tops of high trees.! 
It is also found at the Cape of Good Hope§ ind 
Madeira. |{ It is easily tamed, and is an eleguit 
species, its dark and glossy upper plumage contrast- 
ing beautifully with the white of its under parb, 
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ends of the under tail-coyerts, white ; legs and toes, 
orange-red ; the claws black. 



SPOONBILLS. 

hi the genus, which we place next, we find birds 
possessing the form, and many of the habits, of the 
herons ; the bill lengthened, but instead of that mem- 
ber being sharp-pointed and rough on the edges, 
fitted for darting at and securing a slippery and 
wmetimes strong prey, we see it depressed, endowed 
ivith sensibility, and modelled somewhat upon the 
plan of the bill among the ducks. 

Platalea. — Generic characters, — Bill long, 
straight, depressed, very flat, dilated towards 
the tip ; nostrils basal, placed above, and near 
each other ; legs long, naked above the tarsal 
joint ; toes before partially webbed, posterior 
toe articulated slightly above the phme of the 
others ; claws short, not serrated ; wings long, 
second quill longest ; head often crested. 

Types, P. leucorodia^ ajaja, Sec, 

Kote. ^- Gregarious, breed on trees, sometimes 
swim, Europe, Asia, America. 



THE wniTE OR EUROPEAN SPOONBILL 

Plalalra feuMrorfio, LtKNf l-«. 

PLATE Vlir. 



\ 



The Spoonliil! is an occasional yisitant to tie ihttt 
Idngdoma of Great Britain and Irelanil, being nuMt 
frequently met with in England, while it is rare in 
the others ; in the former, they are even recorded by 
Sir Thomas Broivne to have bred occasionally, while, 
on the other hand, in Scotland, they appear to have 
strayed even bo far north as Orkney and Shetland-' 
Out of Europe, they seem to range to Africa and 
India, although tlie specimens brought by Cotonel 
Sykes are from three to four inches longer than the 
European hirds.f The Spoonbill seems to breed both 
on ttecH and upon the ground, or nearly so, among 
tall reeds ; and the eggs deposited in a ne^t of largf 
and strong structure, differ from those of the other 
AedeadfM in their colour, being nearly white, wilh 
blotches of pale brown over them. Their food It 
usually described to he small reptiles and fish, with 

■ Fleming. + Yiuwa 
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an the produce of marine and aquatic life whicb oo- 
cnrs in pools left by the tide, or is formed by finesh 
Tvaters. The form and stmctore of the bill would, 
howeyer, lead us to believe, that if their manner of 
feeding was strictly observed, it would be found 
adapted to a peculiar kind of food, abundant in the 
places which they frequent. In confinement it is 
Tarifms, and nothing seems to come far amiss. 
Tonng birds we have seen fed on bread and milk, 
and also with fish, which they eat with great avidity. 
The plumage of the adult Spoonbill is entirely pure 
^te, with the exception of a band of a rich buff 
colour, placed on each side of the lower parts of the 
neck, and which shades off to pure white on the fore 
part of the breast, scarcely however meeting. The 
head is adorned with a very ample crest of long 
hroad feathers, hanging half way down the neck, 
and capable of being erected at pleasure ; the bill is 
^lack, yellow towards the tip, and very rugous above; 
the legs and feet are also black. The female is 
described as having a small crest. In the young 
^e head is not crested, and the buff-coloured band 
^ not present. In young birds which we saw in 
Holland, fully feathered, but not long from the nest, 
^he plumage above was dusky, from a dull or dark 
8tripe passing along the centre of each feather ; and 
the bill, with the bare skin of the face, was of a 
^y or lead colour, the former quite soft, and tinted 
on the edges of the gape with pink. 
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THE COMMON CRANE. 

Grtts dnerta^ Bech stein. 

PLATE IX. 

Ardea grus, iZoy, Lrnn,^ ^c. — Gras cinerca, Bechsiein^ Selby^ 
and modem omiiholoffists Grue cendr^, Temm. — Com- 
mon Ciane of British authors. 

The Common Crane would seem formerly to have 
Wn much more frequent, than it now is, in our 
elands, appearing in the old bills for many of the 
toasts. Ciune, however, we do not think can always, 
^ these records, be translated as the Grus cinerea of 
*te ornithologists of the present day. In later days 
«ie bird appears only as an occasional visitant ; and 
^ot more than seven or eight instances of its occur- 
rence are mentioned between 1820, and the present 
y^ 1841 ; some of these have been in Devon- 
shire, others in Orkney and Shetland. In Ireland 
^' has not been seen for a hundred vears. In the 
j^orth of Europe it is seen, at similar interrupted 
"^tervah ; and, in Central Europe, they are observed 
during their migrations. " Egypt, and various parts 
^' Africa, are said to be their winter quarters ;" * 
"^t of their stronghold, or of their breeding stations, 
*^^tte, indeed, seemjs yet known to ornithologists. 

* YarrelU 
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The latter i& said to be in nmnilieB, bj the ndn of 
lakes or rivers, where the Tegetation is dense, and a 
love for elevated situations is also ascribed to it 
The structure of the trachea is somewliat similar to 
that observed in some of the Nalatoret, the swan 
for instance, and in several of the Bmont ; it pe> 
forms extensive convolutions in the sternum aa it 
advances in &ge, occupying nearly the whole of iti 
internal space. 

The crown of the head exhibits a naked onl 
space, of a bluish or livid colour, we believe, in ths 
living bird, thicklj' scattered over with blade haio, 
or rather hair-like plumes ; immediately sncceediif 
this, the feathers on the occiput are bioooli-browDi 
the chin, and fore parts of the neck, ending in > 
point on the breast, are of the same coloni ; aU die 
general plumage is aah'grey, slightly paler bepeath; 
the bastard and primary qnilla, seoOBdariea, ind 
tertials, are black; a portion of the secondaries and 
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TA^TAUDJE. 

Thb is another group of birds, of which we possess 
only one example in our fauna, the Glossy Ibis, 
evidently of form intermediate between some of the 
herons and Scohpaddas. The family has been de- 
nominated, from another genus, Tantalus^ having 
all the proportions somewhat similar, but much more 
dereloped. These birds, though partially aquatic, 
are gregarious, breed on trees, and many of them 
possess the large development of the secondary 
quills which we saw in the cranes, while, in others, 
the elongated feathers of the neck and breast of the 
herons are represented. In the genus Ibis, as now ' 
restricted to the type of /. rubra, falcinellus^ &c., 
^e have the form more slender, and running into 
that of the curlew division of the ScolopacidcB, and 
their habits are also more akin to them, frequenting 
the edges of marshes, the borders of rivers, and the 
*^ shore. 

Oenus Ibis. — Generic characters, — Bill long, 
curved at the base, compressed, thickened, and 
powerful; mandible deeply grooved for its whole 
length; tip, without development for sense 
of touch ; face, chin, and throat, sometimes 
naked; l^s rather long, strong; tibiae par- 
tially naked; feet strong; toes joined by i^ 



membrane, hinder toe on the same plane with 
the others ; wings long, second, third, and 
fourth, nearly equal and longest 
Types, /. rahtt, fiildnelbu, &c. Europe, Asia, 



THE GLOSSY IBI3. 
PLATE X. 
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seas, are also mentioned as within its eastern range.* 
In Africa, it has heen found in Egypt and in the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope.f In America, 
an Ihis has always been considered as identical 
with this species, and ranges from the United States 
to Mexico, Florida, and the Brazils ; this, in fact, 
being considered as the head quarters of the species. 
The Prince of Canino, in his last geographical and 
comparatiye list, however, places the American bird 
under the title of Ibis Ordii^ restricting the /. fcU- 
dnellus to Southern and Central Europe, whence the 
stray specimens reach the British shores. As in 
many similar cases, we have thought it right to state 
the views of the Prince, though we do not know 
his distinguishing characters, and have only more 
and more to regret the want of that information, 
which would have rendered his work so much more 
valuable. 

In the adult bird, the plumage may be said to 
be one brilliant changing mass of greenish-black, 
purple, and dull red, all parts having a metallic 
lustre, these prevail on the head, neck, back, and 
general upper parts ; beneath, the colour is of a deep 
reddish-brown, with little play of colour ; the bill is 
deep brown, and the naked part of the face, the legs, 
and feet, are blackish-green, darkest on the latter. 
The young specimen procured by Mr. Selby, in Nor- 
thumberland, is thus described by him, and, with 
little variation according to age, may suffice to mark 
the young in their first or early state. " The bill 
* Temminck. f Dr. Smith. 
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is greenisli-bkck, fading towards the tip to nool- 
broim, ami measures iive inches in length; Iheloiw 
are green ; the head, throat, and hack of the iippn 
part of the neck, aie pale hair-brown j the feaien 
margined with white, and giving a spotted appea^ 
ancc ; on the fore part of the neck are two nam)* 
tiansrerse bars, and a large irregular spot of wbiiej 
lower parts of the neck, and the whole of the iinJir 
parts, of a hatr-brownish colour, the margins of tl« 
feathers having greenish reflections; upper parts of 
the body, wings, and tffll, gloafij olive-green, with 
i^nt changeable rejections of purplish-ied upon ths 
scapulars and wing-cotei'ts ; legs and toea bladdib- 



SCOLOPACID^. 
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The ScoJopacidie, tj'pically represented by the Snip* 
and Woodcocks, is well seen in our British list) I? 
a numerous series of forms and species, all extremelf 
interesting, and is, we believe, a fiivourite bswj 
with almost every ornithologist. By far the greaU*' 
proportion of them frequeut extensive marshei, <* 
the shores and banks of our coasts and riveri, retir- 
ing, for a time, to the inland moors or fens, to htM^ 
and rear their young. A few only are partial C 
woods and thick covers, where, however, they aw I* 
be found in marshy glades, or the moist and mcvo 
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exposed openings which occasionaDy preTail ; many 
of &em are much esteemed for the tahle, and bj the 
sportsman. The plumage of all is coloured with 
cbaste and subdued tints, and is often remarkable 
for the purity and distinctness of its markings. The 
young run immediately on being hatdied. Sereral 
of the genera feed and perform their migrations by 
night, these have the eye proportionally huge, and 
orach developed. The bill is often furnished, at its 
% with a structure of high sensibility, by which it 
can discriminate by the sense of touch, the insects, 
&c., with which it comes in contact. 

The first form we notice, is that of the Wood- 
oodb or Snipes, which we shall here keep together, 
though, by seyeral intelligent ornithologists, they 
We been separated, partly on account of the more 
ylvan habits of the former, and partly from a 
'%ht difference in the feathering of the tarsi, or in 
^e one set of birds being formed for a wading or 
■lore aquatic life than the other. Without doubt, 
fie three known species of Woodcocks, all sylvan in 
leir habits, could at once be separated by any one 
^m the Snipes ; but, at the same time, we have 
ie or two intermediate birds which could not, 
i^uming the distinctions we hare stated as charac- 
^ be placed in either. 

Genus Scolopax, Linn. — Generic charactert. — 
Bill lengthened, straight, basally compressed, 
slightly curved at the tip, and there dilated ; 
the tip of the maxilla fitting into that of the 
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mandible; legs and feet slender ; tareiofmoS 
rate length ; tiblffi only for a Hhort space nake^' 
or altogether clothed with feathers; wings mf"^ 
derate, tips of the quills aoraewhat roundeo* 
but the first or second longest. 

Types, Scolopox ritsCicola, ffallinna^o, Sabinii, &c. 
CoamopoHtc. 

Note. — Habits of several, to a certain extent, 
sylyan, all migratory, or partially bo. Squat 
on the approach of danger. Breeding and 
winter plumage similar. 



THE WOODCOCK. 

Scutopta rviiicoln, LaisMUK. 
r!.ATK XI. 
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ition among the wintp^ rovernshooting. Al- 
gh there are now many instances on record of 
Woodcock breeding in rarious parts of Great 
sdn, yet it still must be considered as one of 
TOiter migrating birds, the great mass yisiting 
1 the commencement and towards the end of 
•her, and removing again in February. The 
t attention that has been paid to British omi- 
>gy, for thirty years past, has made known 
Y instances of breeding; for we do not see 
changes in the country that could hare, at a 
period, increased their frequency ; but, even 
s which have been recorded, are few indeed, 
pared with the number of birds that visit 
3very winter. Some situations appear more 
arable, or are preferred by the birds to others, 
there, almost with tolerable certainty, one or 
pairs may be found, season after season ; but, 
I that exception, there is no indiscriminate 
ding, as with the snipes, in suitable localities, 
ioss-shire, they have now been frequently dis- 
tred breeding.* Near Dunkeld, they are stated 
to breed, t and this locality must be a favourite 
of long standing ; for, twenty years since, in 
bling through the woods in that vicinity, we 
5 told by the keepers, that Woodcock nests had 
iral times been found. In Fifeshire we have 
rd of instances, and once received the egg in a 
li state from that county. In Northumberland 
Sir F. Mackenzie. f Loudon, Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
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wo have also antlientic records of iheit brewing; 
and Tarious scattered instaDces have been notfdjn 
diiferent periodicals, &c., of nests lieing foandiii 
oth«r and more southern districts of England. B* 
all these can merely be looked upon as cases on W 
it of their breeding range, and not std 
o birds, which, though they remove, orpif 
tinlly migrate, yet regularly and in numbers keel 
■with us. 

Like a great proportion of the aquatic birjs, i 
dry spot is selected for the nest, often at a c 
derable distance from water. By one writer, 
nests were said to he all placed in " dry, i 
situations, amongst dead grass and leaves, wtttiaiit 
any attempt at concealment ;" and, hy Sir Franw 
Mackenzie, " the soil where the nesta were fnuDdii 
gravelly and rather dry; the grass tolenibly Imj, 
without underwood ; and the trees, oak, birclii 
and larch, not eiceeding thirty years jrrowth.' In 
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long heath ; at times, in these localities, they are 
extremely shy, while at others, as if fatigued with 
tiieir flight, they can scarcely be raised, and fre- 
quently, when fallen in with in such a state, are 
Uled in numbers. They soon, however, leave these 
districts, and do it simultaneously, scarcely a bird 
Wng to be found in the morning where the day pre- 
lious they had been abundant. Their most favourite 
kunts, when settled, as it were, for the winter, are 
woods of some extent, where there is cover that can 
terun tlurough beneath, and where shelter is afforded 
, «f spreading low-branched spruce trees, hollies, or 
•flier large evergreens. There they rest by day, only 
.*t times feeding, or turning over the dried leaves, 
*nd at twilight regain activity, resorting to the open 
gfades, or marshy bottoms, or sheltered outskirts, 
*id then, for a time, feed in earnest. Their food 
8Gems to be aquatic insects or larvae, which they 
procure by thrusting their bills into the soft mud, or 
** boring," as in sporting language it is termed ; in 
Ais process a quantity of sand is also taken, for the 
itomach is almost always filled with it, in addition 
to any remains of insects that can be seen. In the 
^WJods, they also seem to turn over the dead leaves in 
•earch of what may be beneath ; and, in hard frost, 
Ais bird, from these peculiarities, is one that suffers , 
moKt severely. The number of Woodcocks which 
riflt us vary much from year to year, and without 
ipparent cause. Whatever that may be, it should 
»e fiought for i|i their summer land, not in that 
fbich receives them in winter. Ireland seems to 
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be a most abundant locality for both this bird ani 
the snipe. The character of the country would, W 
a certain estent, account for the latter ; hut, eren 
its position, in reference to that in ivhlch tlicy an 
Bummer residents, does not completely account fbt 
the ahundance. Fifty couple are recorded as killed 
by a single gun in one day,* and a range of from ten 
to thirty is not accounted extraordinary. Natural 
copae-wood, on the hills and valleyB of the moor 
lands, are said to be favourite retreats for them: 
in whin covers they are also found, and we ba»( 
the word of a keen shot, some time resident ii 
Ireland, thut, after a flight, many might be found il 
the hedges. 

The migration of the Woodcock ia noctnmal; b 
the partial changes which they make in this countrfi 
ire know that this ia the period selected, and their 
acrival has been witnessed at early dawn on cnir 
eoasts,t The Woodcock, also, is one of the birfi 
which are occasionally taken, after having dasbw 
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le degrees do not restrict them ; thns, we 
le Woodcock extending even beyond the 
Circle,* and breeding in Austria, Siberia, and 
In an opposite direction, they reach the 
States, Smyrna,'!' and some parts of the 
coast They are seen at Madeira; { and 
rrell states, that the " Zoological Society 
iceired notices of our Woodcock having 
toined at Cashmere ; and Dodah, near Cash- 
s given by another authority. § We possess 
ns from India, which we understood came 
e alpine districts, the only variation being 
!r preponderance of rufous marking the plu- 
[t is also found in Japan. || In the catalogue 
rumatran and Javanese specimens, collected 
tamford Raffles, it is stated, ^^ There is a spe- 
a the Sumatran cabinet, nearly allied to the 
Woodcock, which remains to be examined." 
'SVoodcock is the largest known species of 
us, weighing from nine to eleven ounces. 
Durs vary in intensity in different birds, the 
ig tint in some being of a yellowish-grey, in 
f a reddish almost sienna-brown. The fore- 
ntil in a line with the eyes, is grey ; and 
itely succeeding, across the crown and nape, 
re four bands of rich blackish-brown, the 
b very marked and distinct, and all separated 
TOW bar of yellowish or reddish- white ; from 

Tell. . + Strickland. t Heineken. 

r. Yigne, Esq., Annals of Nat. Hist. viii. p. 225. 
II Temminck. 



:«i jicsw s :f ^ etc to the rictii^ tharaiiiilKA 
^' -:» i«K9e t>± bnwa colimr, below the aniicnlsii 
. .v-^s^ -^ ^^ aad on die fore part of the ne^ 
*•-. .-s. 3».-::£<H. also brown, die latter fimnedtf 
u^ =;.« i=>i ^ars en tbe fcathen being Teiy Inii 
•.«i c*.^^. T^ ^F** plumage is a mixtiUBB 
.-^<>i--: -^.-w^. Tu otjmeeoiu, and gttj, inlv 
v.xn«< ^'za >^a:c and rich brown marfcim 
.■3«tt'« ^»?\-«nL ^ pale oolonn being genen^ 
Ki— .>uMt>£ >' t iart margin often fbw^'ng iril 
rK-.n. TV TTis^ i=d ihe tail-corerts an cbestDri 
s-.- • !. ;s« ',;i:%r ccscmling the taQ until witt 
-i;^x-^i,fc~wt jf *s isch finrn the tip. Waj 
>iA.^xii-l>iv-<?, isxnorlr ^pearii^ pale Uft 
^vo'i. :i^ Macn ciu into on the edge of iti 
omwsl^i ^.u^^JK stagings, on the outer of diMl 
-j-.i>biv»u. .>n t^ iaaer of reddish wood-bron 
'Jm .Hio» ««^ .>t' :i^e first qniU b generallj p^ 
ut «.>uii.' ■:i»cutc>es T«t!owi«h-white, that colonr jn 
Jwuauc::!^, .uid ^ <larfc """"'"g the tana tin 
4U;^u^- >{K'(s -4-[V3 i^ The tail, of twelre feathoi 
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OPAZ SABDm. — SABDIlff SblFt, Viffon.*'^ 

re introdiiced this Snipe after the woodcock, 
eqnence of the intermediate form and colour 
!«es between the tme woodcocks {Rtutioola 
) anihQn) and the Snipe. The upper parti 
jj of a dutky*brown, Taried bj narrow iMUids 
jellowish-lffown. The under parti are alio 
dutky-brown, alternately barred with pale 
>rown. The tail, containing twelre feathers, 
basal half black, the terminal half diestnut- 
barred with black or Uackish-biown. Tibue 
entirely to the knees* The entire length of 
I is from ten to twelre inches, of which the 
measure from two to three, 
interesting l»rd was described by N. A. 
Esq., in the fourteenth rolume of the Lin- 
ransactions, from a specimen shot in Queen's 
. Ireland, on the 22d of August 1822. A 
[rish specimen was afterwards procured and 
d to the Zoological Society, by Mr. Thomp- 
id three other specimens haye since been 
1 England, the last near Morpeth, in Nor-^ 
rland, which is the most northern range 
aed for the species. We are not aware, with 
y, of any extra European locality, 
e habits of the Sabine Snipe we know little, 
hilnted by Mr. Thompson was not procured 
ter the third shot, and showed no shyness or 
', alighting, after being fired at, without 
OBan Trans. toL xit. Ulust. of Ornitli. (^ xxvii. 

M 
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flying far. Tbe cry is described 
that of the Common Smpe. 



} 



The Grbat Smpe, Scolopax muoi 
mc^, Gmel. — Grande on Douile Btea* 
— Oreaf DouhU or Solitary Snipe ofBr~ 
-—This Bpecies occurs, as a straggling 
sage, chiefly in llie eonth of our blani 
some Beasons, its occmrence is pretty fh 
as we reach the borders of Scotland, i 
northward and westward, or into Ireland 
more rare in its appearance. In Contin* 
it is also miptitorjr ; appears to be mi 
and to breed in Norway and Sweden, 
Central Europe only at uncertain perio 
incubating in ecattered localities in IIo 
ciraens were sent from Trebizond to lb 
Society, by Hessrs. Dickson and Boss, 1 
European range is not ascertainod ; so 
foreign specimens, which were considet 
(tbat from America for instance), l)eing 
diitinct. 

It is remarkable, that in Britain the f 
the Great Snipe have been almost all 
autumn, comparatiTely few being found ii 
or on their retom northward. When foi 
nerally alone, or in pjurs, which has gain 
appellation of " Solitary Snip*," and it i 
not shy in approacL It is at once d' 
its heavier ^ht, and by its out-s] 



Dnoe^|d| 
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In comparison with the Common Snipe, the hill 

end legs are short ; the tihiso bare for only a short 

distance aboYe the tarsal joint. The upper parts 

eihibit the general distribution of colouring and 

inaiidng seen in the Snipes, the distinctions in 

iiliidi, between species, it is almost impossible to 

point out in words, but the under parts, to the breast, 

ne pale ochreous, below that nearly white in the 

ftnner, the latter having the feathers barred with 

Uack, the markings coYering the whole under sur- 

tke; the wings are short and rounded in all their 

iroportions; the edges of the inner webs very slightly 

•fatod with a pale rufous, and minutely and deli- 

otely mottled with greyish-black (as in Tringa ru- 

/henif), though not so conspicuously ; the axillary 

fathers with very broad and distinct black bars ; 

tail yeiy much concealed by both upper and under 

eorerts ; the centre feathers black, with rich rufous-* 

ttange tips, finished by a black and a white narrow 

bar; the four exterior feathers, on each side, white 

tti the inner webs, more or less barred with black 

tti the outer, and those next the centre being tinted 

with reddish-orange. 



Thb Common Snipe, Scolopax oallinaoo, Linn. 
^"•Seohpax gaUinago^ Linn, — Beeassine ordinaire, 
Tinminck, — Snipe^ or Common Snipe of British 
^Akors, — The Common Snipe is abundant over 
^6 whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and is 
familiarly known to every sportsman* Many birds 
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pemanently lemain, but in all districts ^ 
that ft partial migralion takes place, and 4 
A large accession of nniDbers abont the peq 
arrival of onr earliest winter riaiteM, whS 
in part at least, remove with the comid 
The general chai^cter of the Englisb fli 
rather unfacouraUe for this hird, but whcs^ 
are snitable, it aboands. Ail we proceed tol 
ward, the moisture and moorlands incM 
with tbem the Snipe, and it readies anffl 
in numbers, even to the most distant of a 
dea. In the breeding season, the relative i 
of incubation is comparacire viitb its nnmlj| 
on reaching the Scottish border, it Toaj m 
breed erery where. The localities prefeni 
time, are the edges of marshy grounds ; i 
these are very eitensive, some drier spq 
the lower moors, and the borders of the: 
lochs. In the south, the marshes in the ^ 
and tlie open marshy valleys in the tn4 
forests, are frequented by them. The nestj 
on some dry raised tuft or hillock, and it ilj 
or scraped hollow, the little herbage that^ 
being used, rather than a nest formed d 
materials. At tiiia season, or whea the pi 
commenced, the birds may be beard pi{^ 
the herbage, or may be both seen and bea| 
lUT, performing their evolutions, and att4 
loud drumming sound, which, at one tU 
rise to so much discussion in regard to t' 
ui which it was peiformed, The eounl| 
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iari except in the downward flight, and when the 
logs are in rapid and quivering motion ; their re- 
liance to the aix, without doubt, causes the noise, 
lidi forms one of those agreeable rariations in a 
nntij walk, so eamestlj watched for bj the prac- 
al <»nithologist. 

After incubation, the young may still be found 
ir their breeding places, and it is not until the 
adier becomes Tariable, that they, according to 
comstances, begin to shift their ground. We 
re often found them abundant in the low and 
iiiered marshes, and the day following sought the 
Be ground, scarcely meeting with a bird. The 
He occurs on the upland wet pastures, and they 
ne in and remove with the night. Frost has a 
ailar effect on their motions, but in very severe 
iather, this drives them to be pretty stationary 
til the next change. They are also sometimes 
ind in grounds having a considerable growth of 
ittered willow or alder, where the woodcock would 
tlier have been looked for ; and, in a very severe 
inter, we have seen Snipes come to the garden, 
td perch on the cabbages and greens along with 
« wood-pigeon, apparently in search of any mois- 
ire held between the blades. 
From the close resemblance and alliance of some 
>parently distinct species of Snipe to that of Bri- 
^ the exact geographical range has not been 
icertained; by some it is made to be extremely 
i<le, while by others, again, it is almost restricted 
> £urope. Both are probably wrong, and much of 
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our authority rests on tlie evidence of « 
Lloyd, in his Northern Field Sports, find) 
dunt in the north of Europe. Mr. Yar 
authority of Mr. Dann, states, that it ' 
extensive morasses and awampa, in the m 
districts nf Norway and Sweden. From J 
Lapland it is widely distributed. Rus»a ai 
are given to it by Pennant ; the vicinlQ' ui 
by Mr. Strickland. It is enumerated in 
Iran Catali^e of Sir Stamford RafQe'a 
The birds of America are distinct. 

The markings of the plumage of n 
Snipes is so similar, that there is great difl 
describing them so as to show specific dial 
The general upper ground colour of the ^ 
British Snipe ia deep brovtnish-hlack, 
varied by the light wood-brown edges of 
titers, which are so distributed in many pi4 
run in lines. The colour of the crown is ^ 
a ceutrul pule line produced in this manni 
Ihe nostrils, over each eye, another bij 
stretches, and from the gape to the eye | 
blackish- brown streak of uninterrupted c 
the back of the neck, from the centres o 
thers only being dark, an irregularly vi 
i^ produced ; hut upon the back scapular 
tertials, the feathers are edged with a hroaa 
of clear wood-hrown, which runs in lines 4 
biick ; the lower part of the back, when 
tcrtiais are laid aside, is nearly black, eai 
tipi'i'd uith white, producing altogether a 
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and beantifiillj Taried appearance. Beneath, the 
din is white or yellowish- white ; the throat and 
fareiBt dark wood-hrown, the feathers of a deeper tint 
in the centre, the colours shading into pure white 
<m the lower part of the breast, bellj, and Tent. 
The tail contains fourteen feathers, the two in the 
centre black, tipped with reddish-orange for the 
kngth of half an inch ; this pale tint is sometimes 
mottled with black, and is crossed near the tip with 
a narrow dark bar ; the other feathers to the ex- 
terior, are greyish-black, the reddish-orange extend- 
isg further down, raried and clouded with the dark 
gnmnd colour of the feathers ; the outer feather is 
irikite at the tip, and on the outer web. When 
running, the Snipe jerks with its tail, spreading 
and expanding it like a &n, and often placing it in 
a lateral position ; the shafts of the feathers bend 
inwards, that of the outer having a distinct angular 
corre. 



THE JACK SNIPE. 

Scoli^KU galliBilla, LlNN£D& 
PLATE XII. 



Tais beautiful little Snipe is general!/ disperted 
ovei the British IsSande, upon the whole less name- 
rously than the common speciei, at the same time 
alvrajs to be met with during mnter, and at I 
in considerable numbcra. It is a winter TiaiUint, 
arriring among the moat early, and returning, 
were, year after year, to its tiivourite and accustomed 
haunts. It is also one of the last to leave 
always remaining until the month of March, and, at 
this period, when the nuptial dress has commenced 
to be put on, and has reached a certain degree of 
ina,turity, the glossy green and purple of the dark 
parts of the back, contrasting with clear ochreous- 
yellow, exceeds in beacty the plumage of any of 
our Suipes, or, indeed, of any foreign species we 
are acquainted with. 

The Jack Snipe is a solitary species dnring its 
stay with us, being met with singly, or with a sin^i 
companion ; at the same time, in some sheltered or 
favourite locality, fire or six may frequently be 
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lin a limited space. We hare nerer, 
mown them congregate in small parties, 
mon Snipe does, or rise in more than a 
at a time. It may be interesting to know 
igration is performed. They are far from 
though at times we have seen them rise 
ut, in general, they will allow the sports- 
iproadi very near, sometimes within a 
jid lie squatted on the ground with the 
bill stretched out before, unmindful of 
selecting any inequality, hollow, or foot- 
een themselves. 

'd to the iDcubation of the Jack Snipe, 
ly, that attempts to discover its nest in 
ry have hitherto been unavailing. Mr. 
s been at pains to collect all the informa- 
vidence on the subject, but, among the 
I of the occurrence of the eggs, we cannot 
enticity, while the straggling instances 
e occurred, of the bird being sometimes 
g summer, must be attributed to other 
ces than the occasional remaining of some 
le purpose of breeding, 
e, however, as before stated, a very late 
ving us, and are regularly seen with the 
»ulterers in the first week of April.* In 
on to Sutherlandshire, some years since, 
t we had found a breeding station for this 
Tongue. The gamekeeper there, an intel- 
i, said, that he frequently met with them 
♦ YanrelL 
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and their young in August, while shooting; anJ 
every croaa- questioning that could be put, wouldnat 
allow him to think that he ivaa mistaken by the 
joung of the common Snipe. He mentioned the 
peculiar breeding-places frequented by them, and 
which, when visited, were exactly the spots we 
should have expected, or looked for a " Jack." Our 
searcii, however, was fruitless, and, so far as thi 
point is concerned, we have been unable to fill it u| 
in Scotland, So &r as we know any thing of its 
EuTDiiean range, it is a northern species during the 
time of incubation, being a winter visitant only in 
France and most parts of central Europe ; by Tem- 
minck, it is said to breed in tlie vicinity of Peten- 
burgh.* Out of Europe, Colonel Sykes conddoa 
the species of the Dukhun to be identical. We hjiTB 
never, however, seen it, or received it with any 
collection from India. 

From the hill, over each eye, -to the back of the 
head, there is a broad streak of pale ochreouB- 
yellow, divided immediately above the eye by a line 
of rich blackish-brown along the crown of the head ; 
arising narrowly from the bill is a broad streak 
of the same colour, running backwards the same 
length with the pale markings; between the bill 
and the eye a streak of umber-brown ; cheeks, sides 
of the neck and breast, greyish-white, t.nged with 
ochrcous, and spotted with black by markings in 
the centre of each feather; back black, with green 
and purple reflections, the feathers narrowly tipped 

" Maiiuc), Suppleiutul. 
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nit nAite, Imadlj uiaigiued witb pair of ^ ^yjct- 
jeflow, ind nndnlated on their iiudd> tarix* vhji 
litMi of dmtmit-red, the pale cdgH fer;=bc f:i:T 
Unci ■long die back ; the nii^ are p«7isl!-li&Ki ; 
nnidmes tifiped with nhite, the oorni tv^nd-'r 
6ffti iriA white and tinted wtdi ochiHJVf ; it« 
loog totiab are edged with jnle gnriih-whiie, azid 
"^■VH an dieir tiat^ weba with |nle dteHmu- 
ttDim; the tul consitB of twelre laaeeolale fea- 
Ao^ and exhibilB a fann more wedge-ihaped than 
MA of the othoB, the cokrar is Uackiih-lRtiwn. 
<%ed with pale diestnat-brnwn ; the be!]* and 
onder paita pure while, on the fianls dashed HiLh 
P^ilh-black, and tinted with brown ; the axiHan- 
^alhen white, cloaded iiregnlaHT iHih bbckish- 
Pey; feet and li^ greenish-gr^. 




hacrorhahphus. 

Next to the Snipes, and b^ some penoni among 
them, haa beea placed a rare Britiah bird, fimn- 
iag the genos Maerorhamphm of Leach. It ii, in 
reality, a maiioe Snipe, with the plimiase and m*- 
tane^ changes of the triiigeB. 

Genus Macrdrhaufhcb, Leach. — Generic eha- 
raeter* — Bill long, slightlj dilated at die tip, 
and there incurred and rugose ahoTe and 
below ; mandible and maxilla farrowed until 
near the tip; nostrili basal, pervious; wingi 
long, first and second quills longest, and nearly 
equal; small bastard quill narrow and rigid; 
legs, with the tibiie, naked for half the length ; 
outer toes connected by a web to the first joint, 
hinder toe resting on its tip only. 

Type, M. grUmu. 
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as far north as the fur countries, even to the Arctic 
Sea,* duriug the season of incubation; has been 
killed six or seven times in this country, and was 
first noticed, as a distinct species, by the indefati- 
gable Montague. These have occurred chiefly in 
the south, and no instances have been noticed of 
its being met with either in Scotland or Ireland, 
the most northern range recorded, being that of a 
t»pecimen killed near Carlisle, in the possession of 
J^lr. Heysham.t In Northern Europe J it seems to be 
likewise uncommon, occurring only as a straggler. 

The entire length of the bird will be about ten 
or ten and a-half inches, of which the bill measures 
from two and a -quarter to two and three-eights, 
and in the whole form and appearance, it is not 
unlike the Knot {Triga camUt48\ to be afterwards 
described. The plumage also has a good deal of 
t!ie character of that bird, in the summer state being 
above broadly marked with black, cat into by nar- 
row waves of brownish-yellow ; the rump and tail- 
coverts are white, the tip of each feather marked 
with a crescent-formed spot of black on the tip, and 
barred diagonally with the same colour ; the tail is 
also white, slightly tinted with rufous, and with all 
the feathers barred with black ; beneath, the throat, 
neck, breast, and flanks, are orange-brown, each 
feather tipped and barred with black, these colours 
gradually disappear downwards, and the centre of 
the belly, with the vent, are pure white. In the 
winter, the plumage is of a greyish-brown on the 
Mr. Riohardflon. f Yairell. t Nilson. 
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head and neck, deeper on the back and wiEgs, m^ 
these, ill some states, having (he feathera edged ffilii 
paler mai^ns. There is a tinge of rufouE on i« 
breast, but the lower part and the belly, with Oit 
chin, are white ; the tail and its coverts are umila' 
in all stales, a shghtly deeper rufous tinge on llw 
former during summer; the axillarv feathen 3rt 
white, barred with black ; quills are deep t^- 
brown, shafts of the first broad and white. It inaj 
be observed, that, &oin the month of April uit" 
winter, various intermediate states of plumage at 
passed through, often very beautiful ; the Ji"^! 
exhibit a good deal of rufous on the under pv4 
when in their first feathers. 




\m 



GOD WITS. 

With the last we entered into a race of birds, 
remarkaUe in the changes incident to the plumage 
between the breeding season and winter. In the 
g^era which are now to follow, it is yery dissimi- 
lar, assuming in some, colours of bright chestnut- 
^ mingled with deep black, in others of grey, also 
decidedly marked with black and white. This dif- 
fereooe in appearance has ^ven rise to a varied 
synonimy, and oflten to one species being described 
^ seyeral distinct birds. The God wits, LimoBo^ 
'^uent the open coasts during winter, and breed 
^ inland marshes, differing from the true snipes in 
^^ habit of never frequenting or skulking among 
^^er of any kind, and of being extremely noisy 
^d vociferous when their nest or young is ap- 
"oached — the change and colours of their plumage, 
^^ their whole structure, adapted for an open, 
*"tly maritime life, not for seeking their chief sus- 
^^nce by boring into soft marshes, and seizing 
^ir slender and minute prey by the sense of touch 
■ter than that of sight. 

•"MIMOSA, Brisson, — Generic characters, — Bill very 
long, strong at the base, compressed, bending 
Xipwards; mandible smooth,, rounded, slightly 
Elated at the tip, projecting beyond the max- 
illa; wings long, quills with the shafts very 
Strong, flattened, flrst longest ; legs long ; tibise 
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naked for Uie greater part of their length ; onfet 
toes connected by a membrane more than half 
the length of the basal joint ; hind-toe articu- 
lated on the tarsag. 

Types, L. melanura, rwjh, &c. 

Note. — Habits marilime, gr^arious in winter, 
clamorons in breeding season. Eorope, Am, 
America. 



BLACK-TAILED OODVIT. 



PLATE XUL 
Scolopui limom, Zwt. (winter plnmsge.) — Ii. t 
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it ranges, in summer, so far north as Lapland 
Grreenland, and specimens have been received, 
e winter dress, from the vicinitj of Tangiers, 
}art8 of Northern Africa.* Japan, and the isles 
mda are also given to it.t Of old, the Black- 
l Godwit was considered a delicacy for the 
» and at present they are occasionally taken, 
g or previous to the breeding season, and &tted 
efen men for the London markets; but Mr. 
b11 does not consider them to be held in such 
estimation for the table as the rufi^ when treated 
s same manner. The long legs, neck, and bill 
IS bird, with the great naked space above tbe 
. joint, give somewhat of a heron appearance 

and remove it from the more squat or lowly 
i of the plovers and true tringse. The Godwits 
le red in different shades as their breeding plu- 
, and, at this season, the head, neck, breast, 
ianks of this Crodwit are pale brownish-orange, 
pale around the eyes and on the throat, upon 
rown having the centre of each feather marked 
hidinally with brownisb-black, and having tbe 
t and flanks barred irregularly with the same 
r, the marks on tbe flanks becoming very broad 
istinct. The belly, neck, and under tail-coverts, 
Y white, also barred broadly with blackisb- 
n. The ground colour of tbe back is a rich 
:ish-brown, tinted with purple, broadly barred, 
2ut into with pale orange-coloured brown ; the 
> and tail-coverts, and base of the tail, are pure 
♦ Yarrell. f Temmlnck, 

N 
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Tvhite, and contrast wim the deep black < 
tremity, from which, the common Enghsb 
been gi^en to it. The form of the tail, wh 
appears very slightly forked, or diTerging c 
Bides, and the black which almost reacl 
base, on the centre feathers, is gradoaliy 
in estent to the outside, and, on the exteri 
scarcely occupies more than half an is 
end. The long tertials are clear brow 
along the centres, and sometimes more or 
gated with orange-red. The greater co* 
a white tip, which forms a bar crossing 
The quills are blackish-brown on the < 
and tips, shading to nearly white on the i 
shafts of all strong, broad, and yelloit 
The bill is deep blackiih-brown at the ti] 
to " fine orange colour at the base ;"* tk 
legs are hlachish-grey. In the winter 
plumage above is pale clove-brown, da 
the centres ; and the rufous parts of the b 
and breast, are of a paler tint of the sa 
approaching more to white in the centre a 
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Thb Common or Red Godwit. — Limoia ru/oy 
^ria, — Red-hreatM Snipe^ Moni,^ Ctummer pli^ 
K^J — Seohpax leucopheoj Lath. — Grey God- 
n^ Lmn,y {nf inter plumage. J — Common or "Red 
kdwU (f British atUhors. — This species, though 
lore abundant and more generally distributed than 
le last, is by no means common, and their general 
me of appearance is in autumn, remaining with 
1 during the winter, on the low lying shores of 
IT islands, where the beach is soft, and there are 
vers, or small streams from springs. They appear 
' that season in small parties, which have left 
« district where incuhation had heen carried on, 
id now mingle with other allied birds, but are 
isily known at a distance by their more compact 
nn, and hy the length of their bill, which is seen 
•ring into the soft sand or mire. On taking wing, 
eir shrill cry, or " Whelp," at once betrays them, 
e have shot many specimens, on the low shores 
tween Holy Island and the Northumbrian coast, 
le Merse, at Skinbumess, and banks of the Wam- 
ole on the Solwav, are localities where we have 
ver missed parties of them in the end of August 
d in September, mingling with several others 
the Totani and Tringcc^ which are considered of 
8 common occurrence on the border. In Ire- 
'd, they are " a regular autumnal visitant". From 
the information we possess and can procure, the 
»ge of this bird is much more limited than that of 
' last, does not appear to reach so far north, and, 
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out of Europe, parts ut Continental India and i'f 1 
East India Islands, are its best antlieoUciiloI l^' 
calities. These are given on the auttioiity oCTcni- I 
uiiuck. 

This bird, with (he excepdon of the longer Ifgi 
and variegated tail, luucli resembles the last, i 
mer, the whole head and neck, breast, and all tht 
luiver parts, are of a subdued orange-red of utufoni 
tint. The centre of the feathers on the crown, lower 
parts of the back of the neck, being broadly maiW 
along the centres with Llacktsh-brown, which 
lends upon the sides of the breast in narrow strraJa 
The lower eyelid is white. Above, the grouoi 
colour is rich purplish blackish- brown, the featlitis 
deeply cut into vvith ochiaceous and pale reddiib- 
orange ; on the shoulders and wing-coverts the tinl 
approaches more to clove-brown, each feather edged 
with white, and these are generally intermixed wilh 
feaihers of a darker colour, cut into with red; but 
we do not find in that part that the whole pin- 
muge assumes the summer tints. The rump and tail' 
coverts in this state are while, tinted with rufous, and 
have the centre of the feathers dark, the tail-ct 
often become entirely rufous, barred with blackish- 
brown ; the quills are deep blackish -brown at tilt 
tips and along the outer webs, shading into white 
on the edge of the inner, and becoming there mot- 
tled with hair-brown. The tail is greyiah'Wbiie^ 
tinted with rufous, the tip of each feather white, 
the shafts of very deep clove brown, with irregulv 
hut decided bars crossin," each feather of th* ■ 
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colour. The axillary feathers are white, crossed 
diagonally with clove-brown, set in distinct bars, 
and in ihis is easily distinguised from the last, where 
they are pore white. In the winter state, the head 
m all its parts is greyish- white, broadly marked 
«Iong the centre of the feathers with clove-brown. 
He neck and breast are wood-brown, the centre of 
ttch feather darker, and this shades into a very pale 
^t, approaching almost to pure white on the venc 
and lower tail-coverts, having the shafts of the fea- 
rers on the flanks, only relieving it by a dark thread- 
fte streak. In specimens in this state, the axiUaiy 
withers show little of the angular barring, but have 
^\j an interrupted patch on the webs. On the 
^per parts, the ground colour is very rich purplish 
dore-brown, cut into with yellowish-white or pale 
wood-brown, in the centre of the back having the 
iQarkings running in lines, and on the shoulders 
and coverts, having the edgings so broad, as almost 
to give the pale tint to those places. The rump is 
pttre white, very conspicuous during flight; the 
^Pper tail-coverts and tail similar, now without any 
'ttfous tint, and are very distinctly barred with deep 
<^o?e-brown. The bill, in both states, is blackish- 
hrown for more than half its length, becoming paler 
t<>wards the base, and there tinted with pink. Feet 
and legs dark greyish-green. 



In the next genus, some of the species are of com- 
par&tiTely Bmal! size, a.nd resemble the true sand- 
pipers or tring^ffi ; the ty])icAl birds, however, are 
equal in size to the siiipps, and stand higher 
upon their legs, have the bill hard at the tip, and 
seek their food without boriiiy; for it among the 
soft mud or sand ; they a.re more fluviatiie or 
lacustrine in their hribits, most of them frequent- 
ing the sea coasts less frequently ; the seasonal 
changes of plumage are less marked in maiiythan 
in Litnosa, but in some it is a^ complete, the 
colour in summer being black or very deep grej, 
instead of red and chestnut, changing in winter 
to pale clear shades of grey. 

ToTANcs, Beckstein. — Generis eharacteri.— 
of mean length, sometimes slightly bending 
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THE DUSKY TOTANUS. 



dutarms /uscus. 



PLATE XIV. 



Scolopax fuscus, Linn. — Totanus fiiscus, Leisler and modem 
British auUiors.' — Chevalier arlequin, Temm. — Dusky 
Sandpiper, Spotted Snipe, Spotted Red-Shank, and Cam- 
bridge Godwit (birds in the different states of plumage), 
of inodeifi British authors. 

In this species we see the seasonal change of 
plumage marked by very deep blackish-grey on 
some parts, inclining to black, instead of the 
chestnut- red seen in the god wits and some of 
the true tringae. It is assumed at similar periods, 
and prevails on similar parts of the plumage. We 
have not a specimen in this state beside us, but 
our figure will in part illustrate it, and we give 
the description of Mr. Yarrell. Both illustrate the 
dark change of plumage, as our last plate and de- 
scription did that of the red. " The adult bird, in 
summer, has the beak nearly black, but the base 
of the lower mandible is dark red ; the irides dark- 
brown ; over the eye the eyelid is white ; the whole 
of the head and the neck all round, sooty-black ; 
back, scapulars, all the wing-coverts, secondaries, 
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and tertials, soot^-black, with veil defined tiian' 
gular spots of pure white along the margin cttliB 
web of each feather, which is also tipped nilli 
white ; the primaries black, with white shafts, bnt 
no white spots ; breast atid belly black, a few of 
the feathers with white tips; under wing-coverta 
white, with dusky-grey spots; ajdllary pluinM 
pure white; under tail-coverts barred black anil 
white ; legs and toes dark red ; claws black."* In 
the plumage of the winter, the upper parts are 
ash-grey, beneath pure white. In a bird before 
us, the eye-brows, or from tha base of the mandible 
above the eyes, are pure white ; the bead, back of 
the neck, back, and tertials, are ash-grey, tbled 
with brown ; on the wings, the ground colour of 
the feathers is blackish ash-grey, tipped and cat 
into on the edges with dull white, and the greater 
and lesser coverts are barred with that colour; 
lower part of the back and rump are pure white, 
the upper tail-coverts distinctly barred with black, 
like the axillary feathers of the snipe ; the t&il ash- 
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northern English localities, are specimens taken in 
Cnmberland, and recorded by Mr. Hey sham. In 
Scotland we have not lately seen specimens, but 
fesvoal years since we saw two, in a fresh state, 
immediately after being shot on the Frith of Forth, 
ibo7e Queensferry. Out of Europe it is found in 
Boigal,* and Mr. Yarrell states Asia, on the aur 
thority of Mr. Gould. We possess a single spe- 
cimen, in winter plumage, from continental India. 



Redshank, Tot anus caltoris. — Scolopax ccdi- 
<Wi, Linn, — Totanus ccdplris^ Bechtiein. — Chevalier 
$9mleUe^ Temm. — Rednhank or Pool Sniper Red- 
Uggtd Sandpiper or Horseman, Gambet of modem 
Brititk authors. — This species is one of the most 
common of the larger British Totani, and although 
breeding in marshes, is perhaps more decidedly 
^ maritime species than the others. It is also 
ttteresting, as showing an intermediate colouring, 
^ the breeding season, between red and dark grey. 
^ a few localities, on the Scottish coasts, it is sta- 
tionary during the whole year ; these are, where 
*^e suitable marsh is near for a breeding place ; 
'^ this the nest is formed on, or sheltered by some 
*^ft or bush of rank aquatic herbage; and the 
*^irds, on the approach of any stranger, are very 
clamorous, flying about with a slow quivering 
"%ht, uttering their shrill whistle, to which is 
^<^w imparted an additional degree of wildness, 

* Tcniiniiick. 
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and ha-ving their bright or&nge Itigs stretched out, 
and BOmctinies dangling behind them. We htM 
several times procured them in the breeding m»- 
son, and with the yonng', in a marsh such u m 
have noticed, on the banks of the Solway it 
Southemess, where a few pairs annually breed. 
It has also been found breeding in atatiou in 
Suthtrlandshire, near Lairg, and at the iumi flf 
Lochiiaver. Several broods afterwards join o 
the shore, and continue together in parties, con- 
sisting of from a dozen to fifty. They are very 
wary, and, when taking wing, almost always utter 
their alarm note; but, if come upon unawani, 
from behind some rock or other cover, this note V 
scream is extremely loud and wild, and is alwaji 
taken as a signal by the other birds feedini; 
around. They feed on the sand banks and shell 
scalps, and rest at the full tide, assembling- on the 
tops of the first appearing rocks as the waten 
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is gfiven to it.* The Northern Zoology states, 
that a speciDien from " Hudson's Bay eusts in 
the British Museum ;" but it is not admitted by 
the Prince of Canino, to his last comparative list, 
as an American bird. We possess several birds 
from continental India, in their winter and young* 
dress, which we refer to the Redshank ; they are 
slightly larger, but present no other material dif- 
ftrence. 

In the dress of the summer, the Redshank has 
Ihe prevailing colour of the upper parts (with the 
nception of the ruui))) hair-brown, with an olive 
idoss or reflection, such as is seen in the plumage 
of r. kypolencusy each feather being darker along 
the centre, and many of them being barred with 
Irownish-black and dull rufous ; the bird we de- 
scribe from was killed from the nest, and is there- 
fore in the complete breeding plumage. Some 
specimens are more or less intensely marked with 
the^dark and rufous colours, but we believe that 
they never completely and regularly cover the upper 
plumage as in some of the tringae ; lower part of 
the back and rump, pure white. Underneath, the 
ground colour is white, the centre of each feather 
^^ the throat, neck, and breast, broadly marked 
^th blackish-brown, and tinted with rufous ; on 
the belly, flanks, and under tail-coverts, the mark- 
^gs are equal in intensity, but run more in the 
'orm of bars ; quills are brownish-black, the shaft 
^f the first white, and the tips of the four or five last 

* Temminck. 
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pure wliite, the pale space longer in extent tflWOTdp 
the last quill, and here barred and freckled with 
greyish -brown ; secondary quills pure white, with 
distant indistinct bars of white towards the ends; 
the marking's towards the base darker, irregular, 
and more crowded ; the upper tail-coverts while, 
barred with block ; the tail white, approaching 10 
gmy or hair-brown at the tip, barred with llaet, 
and tinted with rufous. Before appearing; in tiM 
livery of winter, the flocks present many modifi- 
cations of plumage. Out of a lar^ flock, on tha 
Sol way Frith, in the end of Augnat, we were onw 
so fortunate as to procure thirteen specimens It 
one shot ; among' these, the upper jtart had, in tlu 
^eater part, assumed the uciiform liair-brown uf 
winter, but many of the darkly marked and bairwl 
feathers were still interspersed ; on the lower parU 
the white was more pure, but there still more « 
less dotted and barred with blackish-brown; oii 
both, however, and indeed on the whole, all titig* 
of rufous had disappeared. In the pertect wis- 
ter dress, the upper parts are of uniform grejist 
hair-brown ; the lower parts pure white, dashed 
with narrow longitudinal streaks of grey on tlw 
throat, neck, and sides of the breast; on ttw 
flanks, the markings assume the form of irregulw 
bars ; and the centre of the breast and belly, nWi 
the vent, are unspotted ; in both these states tho 
base of the bill is rich tile-red ; the legs and ftrt 
bright orange. In the young birds tlie ui"!"* 
parts are wood-brown, each feather edged f" 
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the mafgins with yellowish-white, on the wings 
Aad long trials these markings become more 
decided, and are often surrounded by a darker 
shade ; the grey markings on the lower parts are 
broader and more crowded, and on the breast form 
lUmoBt the prevailing colour ; the colour of the 
base of the bill and the legs is less vivid. It may 
be remarked, that several of the specimens received 
floin India are in this young state of pliunage. 



' ^ Gbeenshakk, Totanus glottis. — ScolopcLx glat^ 
tii^ Xrtnn. — he Chevcdier ahoyeur, Temm, — Green- 
tkanky Green-legged Honeman of modem BriiUh 
tftftAort.-— In Scotland, whether in summer or in 
winter, the Greenshank is only a straggling visitor, 
in summer being confined to the extreme north, 
where it breeds sparingly, and in autumn or win- 
ter being met with singly, as young birds, on their 
noJgration from the breeding places, or in pairs. 
In the southern parts of our island it seems equally 
straggling, its nidification there being unknown, 
consequently, the autumn or winter are the only 
times wh^i it is seen. A few years since, authentic 
accounts of its nidification in Britain were want- 
ing ; when, in the summer of 1834, several pairs 
were met with breeding by myself and Mr. Selby, 
and some others, during an excursion to Suther- 
landshire; the season, however, being advanced, 
the young only were procured, which did not differ 
from similar states of the sandpipers, ei^ept in 
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the down being; of a grey or hair-brown colooi, 
instead of the more umber and ochreoiu tista 
which characterise the same state in the IUd> 
shank. The nest was not seen, but the pluM 
selected, and where we found the young, were in 
low marshy hollows, in one instance surronndd 
with brushwood. The parents were extremelycU- 
morous, flying' around, sometimes with rapid erolo- 
tions, at others, with the legs stretched out behind, 
and with the slow beat of the wing, peculiar fa> 
this and allied families during this season. They 
approached very near, and, at intervals, woaM 
alight on a lar^ stone, or upon the highest twigi 
of the brushwood,* uttering at the same time that 
wild and plaintive note. The young, in thar 
first plumage, we have often met with, by the 
sides of the Hig'hiand lochs, which had evidently 
been bred in this country. In the south of Scot- 
land (in OUT own vicinity) they are frequently, in 
I. observed ii 
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only at times ; and he states, that they are most 
frequently fbmid in the London markets in April 
and May, when beginning to assume the dark 
markings of their smnmer plumage, and, we have 
no doabt, they are at that time on their passage 
northward. In Ireland, according to Mr. Thomp- 
son, it is occasionally met with, but has not been 
known to breed there. 

If the evidence of other observers is good, the 
Greenshank has a most extensive European, as 
well as extra European range, being met with 
nearly over all the Continent of Europe ; near 
■ftnyma, in winter,* Trebisond,f India and China, J 
Bengal, islands of Sunda,theMoluccas,|| and Java.§ 
The North American bird mentioned by various 
anthers, has been placed by the Prince of Canino 
*s r. Floridantis, and we know that a nearly allied 
species has often been confounded with the true 
European bird. 

The change exhibited by this species is not 
nearly so marked as in the last, at the same 
toe, it presents many differences. In the breed- 
^g state of birds shot in Sutherlandshire, from 
the nests, and with the young accompanying 
*^em, the crown and back of the neck appeared 
Peyish-black, having the colour broken by narrow 
®%ings of white on each feather ; on the centre 
^^the back the colour was nearly black, the edges 
^^ the feathers slightly cut into with white, and 

'. * Strickland. + Keith Abbot. t Pennant. 

II Temmmck. § Dr. Horsfield. 
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having' the ptuniage intermixed with a hair-brown 
tint, ifiviiig' these parts a patched or iiregul&rlj 
marked ai)i>earance, in which the masses of h\ack 
were conajiiauous ; the long tertiaj feathers were 
hair-brown, paler and with a, grey tint on the 
edges, having the shafts, and a series of diagODftl 
bars, which lose themselves before reaching tbe 
centre, dark clove-brown ; the shoulders and quills 
are greyish'black, the inner webs of the latter 
ehading to a paler tint, and the shaft of the firat 
only being white; the centre of the back, the 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, pure white; tail of 
the same colour, except the centre feathers, whiok 
are tinted with a brownish 'grey ; tbe whole irre- 
gularly, mid in a broken manner, barred with 
clove-brown ; all the under parts are pure white; 
the sides of the neck streaked along the centre of 
each feather with greyish-black ; the feathers oa 
the middle of the neck, and on the breast, beinc 
marked with an oval spot of the same colour, 
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ftmaeh paler riiade, succeeded bj a uMmm line of 

dove-brown, which often rans into the last bar- 

liqgs, seen in the smnmer state, partiralariy on 

the hog tertiala. In all the feathers the shaft is 

duk, and meets this dark line with a dilated end ; 

the tnl is similar^ except in haiine fewer daik 

ha, the inner webs of the outer feathers being- 

umiarked; the centre feathers are of a deeper 

grey, and have indications of the dark line upon 

the edges ; the under parts are pure white, the 

Aafts only on the sides of the neck and breast 

^■Dg dark, and on the latter having the colours 

Aated at the tips. In a young specimen, appa- 

nntly in the plumage of the first year, all the 

V|iper parts are clove-brown, having the feathers 

cot into with wood-brown, particularly on the 

keg tertials and coverts, where they take the 

ftnn of regular triangular markings ; the sides of 

the breast are crossed with insular clove-brcwn 

burs, reaching, without being interrupted, to the 

ftuiks; the tail is as in the adult, but without 

the centre greyish feathers, and has the white 

nuts tinted with rufous wood-brown. 



Ths Green Totazvus, Totanus ochropus, 
Temm, — Trin^ ochroputf Linn, — Totanut oehro- 
nuy Temm,y eie. — Chevalier cul Uane^ Temm. — 
The Green Sandpiper ijf British authors. — The 
nrds belonging to the genus Totanus which we 
lave described, were of considerable size, and at- 

o 
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tallied proportions a little different from 
British species, and some others of & I 
Thoy also showed n more distinct va 
plunin^ during' the season of incubatio 
of them (that represented Plate XIV), 
iind marked as in any of the allied fot 
the Charadriad(f or TriiigcB. In the thi 
beautifiil birds which we have now M 
tlie plumage is much more unbroken in i 
and is confined to a dark shade above, 
nionly pure white beneath, sometimes i 
ttie throat and breast with ^ey, or gree 
distributed in streaks or spots. TheGrea 
is one of the most distinctly marked, 
)iractical ornithologist, is always a bin 
interest, being seen only at rare intervals, 
the intruder by its clear whistle whi 
and enticing him to follow, from its sh 
the fine contrast its white rump has with 
plumage during flight. In Scotland it 
in about equal numbers with the lost, bi 
been known to breed in the north ; its m< 
appearance is in spring and autumn, | 
the latter, when it is evidently on its pai 
autumn it appears inost commonly fron 
of August to October, and Is met with 
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. ^ot in Dumfnes-shire, were^killed in spring, at the 
> )iiouth of a small tributary of the Annan, where 
they remained some days — notice having been sent 
>..lbMr. Murray of their being there, as a bird not 
'.Icnown: they had also been seen near the same 
I ilpot in previous years. Once or twice the Green 
I Totanus has been seen near Jardine Hall in winter, 
r-'Stetionary for some weeks, frequenting the banks 
! c^the Annan, where it is was soft, or some large 
[ditches. One was shot in January 1836, which 
rWl remained for some time, and was frequently 
'teen in some ditches, sheltered all around with 
"wood. When disturbed, it would not continue flit- 
'ting along the ditch, but would at once rise over 
the trees, and leave for the time ; its return being 
often intimated by its shrill whistle, when passing 
in, before alighting. In the south of England it 
appears to be more frequent, decreasing north- 
wajti ; and, although there is no instance on record 
of the nest being found, it is more than probable 
that a few pairs have occasionally brought out 
their young. Mr. Blyth and Mr. Salmon consider 
that it does; and, from the old birds being by 
others also met with in summer, and young spe- 
cimens in the first plumage (but quite able to 
migrate), having been killed very early in autumn, 
it has been concluded that it may occasionally 
incubate with us. In Ireland it is seen in some- 
what similar proportions. Over the Continent of 
Europe, from all accounts, it is pretty equally 
distributed, but is no where very abundant, and 
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regular breeding' atg.tionH aeem scarcely to be 
mentioned with sufficient authenticity. Out of 
Europe, India* and Jttpn.n'l' have been given toil; 
but we havo no representative placed, opposite in 
the Prince of Cauino'a comparative list ; T. (AIo- 
rop^ut occupying the representing place of tba 
next. Nevertheless, it may be occasionftlly found 
in North America, as it b stated in the Northern 
Zoology, that an individual " exists among s 
collection of birds from the fiir countries, senl 
to the British Museum by the Hudson's Bay 
Company," 

In the specimen alluded to, as killed at Jardine 
Hall in winter, the head Q.nd nape, with a narrow 
Etroak above the rictus, are clove-brown ; between 
thebaseof the bill, reaching halfway over each eye, 
is a triangular patch of white ; all the other uppff 
parts, except the tail-coverts, are blackish-green, 
tinted with brown, and with a bronzed and glossy 
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towards the tip, the third from the outside with 
two only, the second with a spot on the outer web, 
tbe exterior feather entirely white ; on the under 
snrfaoe of the body the ground colour is entirely 
jmn white ; the cheeks,' sides of the neck, and 
breast, being marked with narrow streaks and trf- 
angular spots of clove-brown in the centre of the 
ibathers ; thexmder wing-coverts are greyish-black, 
bordered vnth white, the axillary feathers of the 
•me colour, and very narrowly barred with white ; 
the bill, feet, and legs, blackish-green. 



The Wood Totanus, Totanus glareola, 
Tmm, — Trin^a glarecla^ Penn.f Mont.^ etc, — 
Chfsalier sylvain^ Temm. — Totanug glareola, the 
Wood Sandpiper of BritUh autJiors. — This bird 
has been considered a much rarer British visi- 
tant than the last, with which it was long con- 
founded, though it has of late years appeared 
Dwre frequently. It was first brought into notice 
by Colonel Montague. Many of the specimens 
mentioned seem to have been taken in spring and 
^ly in summer, its appearance in autumn being 
^ fipequent. To the northward, in England, we 
tface it to Northumberland, but, hitherto, we are 
not aware of any specimen killed in Scotland. In 
Ireland, with the last, it is recorded as a " sum- 
^r visitant," from which we are not sure whether 
draggling birds occur, or tha^ a few remain to 
breed. Out of Britain, it is recorded as met with 
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i]i Norway and Lapla-nii,* South Africa,j" Inilidi, 
Chili, and islands of the Pacific; H perhafs tin 
last locality may be doubtiiil, and will requin 
comparison. The specimens of T. affintt, Hor^. 
from Java, have also been considered identical 
and we have received numerous specimens froi 
Singapore, Java, &c., which are closely alli« 
though a comparison with many British or Eun 
pean specimens has been wanting- Mr. Jerda 
states, that the T. glareola is common every whs 
on the peninsula of India. 

In a continental specimen before us, the upp 
parts are very deep clove-brown, tinted with ui 
ber-brown, on the crown and nape having the a 
pearance of being narrowly streaked with whit 
on the back and wings the feathers are de^ 
cut into with white, and are sometimes tipp 
and. edged with y el low bh- white ; the tail-cova 
are white ; the tail, with the centre feathers, gr 
towards the tip ; the basal half, and the othei 
pure white, barred to the base with black, i 
outer feathers having the bars fewer or iiidistin 
on the inner webs ; the ground colour of the und 
parts is entirely white; on the cheeks and dd 
of the neck streaked with clove-brown ; on tl 
lower parts of the nock and breast closely marki 
with triangular spots, which stretch uixin tl 
flanks, and gradually assume the form of ban 
the vent is dashed with black in the cent ra of** 

• Nll«un. + Rr. 8 

; ColuDDl Sfkoi. II Mr. OouUi 
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Aathers ; the under tail-coverts barred with the 
nine colour; the axillary feathers pure white, 
doQded with hair -brown; bill and legs appear 
to have been blackish-green, the length of the 
naked space above the tarsal joint fully seven- 
eighths of an inch. 

In the Singapore specimens, and those from the 
Indian islands, the colour above is much more uni- 
finn, but this may be caused from the European 
ipecimen having been killed in summer ; there is 
sbo little marking on the breast, that part being 
<f a uniform shade; the axillary feathers show a 
peater disposition to have the markings; the 
oentre tail-feathers show a slight difference of 
appearance and marking, and the naked space, 
above the tarsal joint, is in length scarcely five- 
ttghths of an inch. We do not perceive much 
difference in the markings of the secondary quill- 
ftathers. Dr. Horsfield states, " it differs princi- 
pally in the marks of the secondary quill-feathers, 
Mid in the lower continuation of the covering of 
the tibiae." Additional comparisons of birds, from 
all the localities given, should still be made. 
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PLATE XT. 



■Totiflfl^H 



Tringa bjpoteiiciii, Lim., Pom,, Monl^ ^e. — ' 

mufenu Chovalier gaignettce, 7> 

The Ooninirn Sandpiper of BritiA amithBlngiili. — fitr 
viaciiilljr Sammcr Saipe, WiU-Wioket. Sud Luk, « 

Suidf Lan'ock, 

This pretty and lively species is one of the mori 
common, bein^ a reg:ular summer visitaDt, man; 
pairs frequenting the bajiks of every stream and 
river, or the margins of the Scotch lakes ; its pip- 
ing note or whistle is one of the sounds watched 
for by the ornithologist in spring, or recognised 
by the angler as some pleasant companion returned 
to his well'known haunts. It frequents the edges 
of these waters, running along them, and picking 
up aquatic insects, moving its body as it runs, 
occasionally flitting ulong, whistling as it flies, 
and perching on some stones, the top of a stabs; 
or bare branch by the water side. During the 
pairing time, they exhibit more activity, chasing 
«acb other along the stream, and, when Alighting, 
keeping their wings stretched above the back, 
running for some time in this position, tuid now 
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Uttering the notes with a peculiar prolonged and 
quiyermg whistle. The nest is always placed 
a short way from the water, on some dry bank, 
among^ straggling willows, or in a pasture or 
gri^uss field ; it is made in a hollow with a little 
of the surrounding herbage collected, and is gene- 
lully protected on one side by some slight eleva- 
tion or tufl ; when openly approached, we have 
always seen the female go off her nest as quietly 
^ possible, and without any demonstration of 
alarm, sometimes running before rising, as if wish- 
ing to prevent the detection of the spot. When 
with the young, both the birds are clamorous, but 
i^ever to the same extent as those we have been 
describing. When the young are hatched, the 
"I'oods continue together, and may be found in 
these small companies, on the sea shores, after 
they have left their inland breeding quarters. Its 
habits, in England, so far as we know and havt* 
^^n, are similar, but it seems to prefer a subalpine 
^listrict for its breeding stations, and is perhaps 
^ore frequent in the lower lying and flatter dis- 
^cts of the south, after its nidification has been 
)>erformed. It is met with in similar stations in 
Ireland in abundance. Although extending to 
the northernmost parts of the mainland of Scot- 
land, it does not appear to visit the islands ; at 
the same time, it is recorded as ranging northward 
to Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands.* 
Southward, we find it in India, f the East India 
♦ YarrelL t Colonel Sykes. 
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Islands, Japan," and Java-.j- Mr. Jerdan statts 
it to be " found solitary in similar situations with 
tho last (r. oekropai), but not nearly so comTnon." 
We possess specimens from Southern Africa, Con- 
tinental India, and Singapore. 

The bill is groenish-brown, paler and Inclining 
to yellow at the base and rictus. The upper partsof 
the adult bird in the breeding state are hair-browo, 
with a glossy lustre and greenish reflections, the 
shaft of each feather appearing dark, and showing 
on the wings, and sometimes on the back, narrow 
transverse lines of a deeper brown. The throat, 
chin, belly and vent, white, on the former with 
minute spots of hair-brown ; the neck and breast 
ftro greyish-white, streaked with hair-brown ; aiil- 
lary feathers white. In the tail, the centre featben 
are hair-brown ; the next pair show clouded bands 
across, and are pale at the tips, while those ou ttw 
outside become more and more distinctly barred 
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THE SPOTTED T0TANU8. 

Totamu maoularuu, Tbmminck. 

PLATE XV 

THngamacolaria, rtnn.— Totanas macolarias, Temm.^ l^cm j 
Sdhy, «/«»^t.— Chevalier perld, Temm, — Spotted Sand- 
piper, Penu.^ Mont.^ Selby, JTarr., .Jc. (The synonyms 
have, in varioas instances, been confounded with the 
young of T. hypoUwsus,) 

^This species was generally considered to be found 
^ a straggler in the British islands, but even so 
l«te as the publication of Mr. Yarrell's numbers, 
•^n questionable authority. There is no doubt 
"low, however, that one specimen at least has been 
^led in this country, and although some others 
■Sttmot be authentically traced, or may have turned 
"^ to be only young specimens of T, hypoleuctis, 
It has now a claim, as strong as a few others, 
'^ a settlement within our bounds. The specimen 
Eluded to, is in the possession of Mr. George 
'^Anstone of Norwich, and the following is an 
^^tract from the letter in which that gentleman 
•'^nsmitted to Mr. Yarrell an account of the 

• 

)ird, «* The bird in question came to me from 
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those in the centre uniform in tint ; the other 
pairs, except the outer, clouded with a deeper 
shade, and the outer pair marked indistinctly with 
bands of white and hair-brown. In our Tobago 
ipecimens we have the upper parts, except the 
irings and tail-coverts, of a uniform shade; on 
^hese other parts the feathers are barred alter- 
nately with pale wood-brown and clove-brown, but 
broader and more boldly than in similar states of 
the common bird ; beneath, the colour is pure 
snspotted white, the hair-brown without lustre^ 
leaching slightly upon each side of the breast. 



The next form, separated from the Totani and 
true Tringw, is very remarkable, both on account 
of the singular development of feathers on the neck 
during- the breeding- season, and for the variations 
in the colouring by which these are marked, no 
two individuals being exactly similar. 

Machetes, Cuvier. — Generie eharacterg. — Bill 
straig-ht, rather slender, tip slightly dilated 
and smooth; wings loug and pointed, lir^ 
and second quills longest ; legs long, naked 
above the tarsal joint ; outer toe somewhat 
palmated ; hallux articulabMi on the tarsus. 

Type, M. pugnax. The only species knonn. 

A'ofa.— Polygamous. Head of the male during 
the season of breeding covered with fleshy 
warts or papills ; neck adorned with length- 
ened feathers. Distribution, Europe, Africa. 
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THF RUFF. 

Machetes pufftuutf CuvisR. 

PLATE XVI. 

ax, Linn.^ Penn,^ ^'c Machetes pngnaz, Cuvier 

•n writers. — Tringa littorea, cinereas, eqacstris, 
idpiper. Yellow-legged Sandpiper (female and 
the year). — Ruff (male), Reeve (female), of 
thort, 

3markable bird is in England a summer 
iving annually to breed in the fenny 
which it is at this time restricted, and 
e it is gradually decreasing, both from 
} taken, and from the great and extensive 
hdch has been made in their favourite 

other parts of Britain it is a spring and 
ird of passage, being occasionally met 
2 moors, in the way to these southern 
; much more frequently along our shores; 

mosses and salt marshes after breeding 
)mpleted, and all traces of the adorn- 
e male have passed away, 
species, we have one of the most re- 
lalogies existing between forms belong- 
nct orders of birds. Among a family 
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of the typical GraSaUni, we see (me wW) n 
polj^^amoo^ aod which, diiriiiji> the coimneDcaiiait I 
of the lore reason, &eqtifiiC3 a particular etcnUd I 
fipnt, displaying his plumage to the oth«' as, aslj 
chalknging and cambating with all riiab (hat b-l 
tnide on his station. These hs 
among the Rtuortt almost alone, aad it is a 
thpm, also, that we mf>st generafly se« the I 
dereloped wattles, and the exuberance of plm 
abcat the head or 'neck represented here by ll 
warty papilbe, and large m^ in the males 
which is still more marked hy the constant t 
tian which occuis in the colooring and marking i 
the latter. The best account of the habit) 
manner of taking the Rulf, during the brei 
season, will he found in Colonel Uonlagoe's 
tionary, &om which we give Kome abiidgmcnti I 
being impossible to pa^ over the singular habits ■ 
a bird belonging ta this iamHy, that so pecnl 
possesses them, even though they should haTe b 
often detailed already. 

" In the spring the Ruffs Ai//, . 
that is, they assemble upon a rising spot of g 
contiguous to n-bere the species prepare to depo 
their eggs ; there they take theii stand at a si 
distance from each other, and contend for the fi 
males. This bill, or place of resort for lore 8 
bnttle, is sought for by the fowler, who from h 
discovers it by the birds having trodden the t 
somewhat bore, though not in a circle, i 
described. 
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^ We had occasion to remark, tbat although the 
: jpignacioiu cUspontion of the Ruff nerer entirely 
;- feiuied in confinement, yet it increased with the 
_|powth of the long neck feathers in spring, when 
: die least moyement of either, from their usual stand, 
Su«,]S«yToked a hattle. Their actions, in fighting, were 
ir^flimilar to those of a game cock ; the head is low- 
^ ffred, and the hill is held in a horizontal direction ; 
- .^Ae nSf indeed eyery feather, more or less distend- 
^jl «d, the former sweeping the ground as a shield to 
jlefend the more tender parts ; the auricles erected, 
the tail partly spread, upon the whole, assuming 
most ferocious aspect. When either could ohtain 
# firm hold with the hill, a leap succeeded, accom- 
panied with a stroke of the wing ; hut they rarely 
injured each other." 

When the hreeding season has terminated, and 
ihn young hare ohtained their first mature plumage, 
ihe males having lost their sexual adornments, a 
dispersion from the fens takes place. It is after 
tills period, ahout the end of August or beginning 
d September, and for the next two months, that 
tbey are most frequently met with in Scotland, 
either as straggling birds passing along the moors, 
oir on the sea shore, where they continue, oflen inter* 
mixed with plovers, and are to be met with in small 
perties. They are not particularly shy, and may be 
distinguished from among the other birds by which 
tiiej are generally accompanied, by the length of 
the legs. We have oflen shot them on the shores of 
the Forth, from Holy Island northward, and also on 



the banlcs of the Soltra;, wbere, at the kbkhh 
alluded to, they may almost alwaya be met wilL 

la the breeding plumage, as we hare sJicadj 
itated, the colours, or distribution of the marUngh 
are not Gimilar in any tno birds. The genai 
appearance of it varies from white to letj dec; 
bruiTn, variegated on the ruff and breast by gim 
niurkioga of a deeper shade, or of black, and on tht 
back and upper plumage assuming the general di>- 
tributton of the colouring of the Trinpcg, bat subject 
to the same variation of grey, brown, or chestnut, i> 
some examples almost amounting to black ; the pals 
or very dark coloured specimens are, we believe^ thi 
most uncommon. It is very remarlcable, hoirevtr, 
that the annual changes in the same bird do BOl 
vary, at least such was the result of Colonel H«h 
tague's obBervationa on birds kept in confinemoit 
for tliree or four years ; he found the rufls produced 
of the same colour every spring, aa well as the othd 
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is the colour of the remaining under parts, 
ick and scapular feathers are brownish-black, 
[ with purple, each feather being deeply mar- 
with jttle orange^brown. The romp, wings 
•t the quills), and tail, are hair-brown ; the 
IS on the shoulders edged with grejdsh-white ; 
: ooTerts edged with pale rufous, and the long 
I, of a deeper tint at the ends, are margined, 
iTC a second intermediate angular marking of 
-orange. The tail is tipped with rufous, and 
clouded there with clove-brown ; the lateral 
?erts are white. This specimen stands nearly 
shes high. In another specimen, shot on the 
ind Hills in spring, and thought to be a fe- 
though not dissected, the whole plumage has 
i rufous tint, and is more broken with brown 
the head and back of the neck, but varies 
kably in size, standing scarcely more than 
inches in height 



TiiK tnio Trtoffce, or Markk 
\yf )i1uce«l next. They are gi^viaMv at aD 6mm, 
fXi.tf\\t (luring incubadon, assembling m vast flad% 
And I'rvqucntinR, ulmost entirely, the scs ilwra, «r 
nVATttii'S odjitrent to them, a few bcii^ fnmd is 
)>air<. OH tka shores of onr largest inland lakes, whQt 
Wi'ftUn);. Their changes during sammfr are bbdt 
mid i'h<<ittiut, or grey and hlaclc 



Thinha of acthors. — GtMrie 

vf Iht' Mitio length, or slightly longer than Ae 
ht^Hd, ul^on gently curred, toft and ^iaUft; 
vri)t}fi rather long, sharp pointed, the fiiat qml 
loiiKt'^t ; tMTsi and feet of middle length (pn- 
IHurlimiully shorter than in Litnota, ToUmtu, « 
MixIuIm;) toea slightly jtuned at the base, aod 
uarruvrly fringed on the edges with a mem- 
bnuie ; hnllux small, articulated oa the tantu. 
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THE PURRE OR DUNLIN. 

PLATE XVIL 

Tiiiiga alpina, Tariabilis q^ aw^iorf . -— Pelinda Tariabilis, 
Stephens. — Tiinga cinclus, Linn, (in winter plumage.) — • 
Purre, Donlin, or Stint ofBrUuk atdhon, 

^IB beautiful, and by &r the most abundant of the 
^Htiah Sandpipers or TringoB^ is very equally and 
Numerously distributed along all our sea shores, from 
%e most northern islands to the southern coast of 
^gland. During winter, the shores and banks o| 
^be sea and estuaries are only frequented by them ; 
^ey return there after the season of incubation is 
^mpleted, and congregate sometimes in small par- 
ti^ at others in almost innumerable flocks, accord- 
Uig to circumstances, following and feeding afrer 
the retiring tide with the greatest actiyity, along 
41 the margins of the waters where a soft food may 
be found, and delighting in those oozy flats of soft 
tand or mud, which cover many acres in extent 
tipon much of the low lying shores of our islands. 
l>aring the full tide they rest, and may be found 
|ierched on some rock that stan^ above the waters, 
cir huddled together on the beach, inactive, imtil the 
tide has commenced to recede. In spring they dis- 
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perse, for the most part inland, to rarioas moorland 
districts, a few remaioing in suitable localities Dcai 
tbe shore, such as extensiTe mosses or s^t tnat^ct, 
and a considerable proportion also migrate entirdj 
to a distant or new locality. In the north of Scot- 
land, where the country is intersected with amudf 
the sea, or studded thickly with large lochs, the 
shores and banks of which afford fevotrnte breediog 
spots, we find them thickly frcjuented, a few pain 
taking up a station at almost every hundred yanit, 
where they reside as a constant bauot, and are N 
little molested, and consequenily so tame, that whni 
fishing, we have thrown our flies over, and cangil 
the old birds rising on the shingle before us. Tit 
nest is placed under or by the side of some toft K 
bush of grass or herbage, often ingeniously concealed, 
but exhibiting little workmanship, except a liuk 
hollowing and pressing of the dried grass to till 
bottom. 

In Europe its distribution, froro all authoritit^ 
seems as wide and general as it is in Britain, 
abounding and breeding far to the north; its taeff 
is also very equal oTer North America, reaclffliK 
from Mexico to the fur countries. By Temmindc, 
Japan and Timor are given as localities, whewi 
however, it would seem to be a winter visitant obIt- 
From the difference in its plumage during snnune 
and wioler, very great confusion in the nomencla- 
ture existed, and it has been described in these states 
as distinct species. There is also great dispari^ m 
size, as we shall see in the dimenaions to be ffna. 
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In two specimens, the one killed on the Frith of 
Forth, in the winter dress, the other procured in 
die south, in the complete summer or breeding 
dxeMy the entire length is respectively eight inches 
and seven and a-half« In the winter state, the 
plumage above is hair-brown, the feathers slightly 
darker in the centres, those of the wings being 
nearly clove-brown, on the shoulders, greater co- 
Terts, and long tertials, edged with greyish-white ; 
die hair-brown of the upper parts extends across 
die breast, becoming paler in the centre, and having 
die shafb of each feather dark ; the chin, throat, 
Mly, and vent, pure white ; the rump and upper 
tail-coverts dove-brown, edged with rufous ; the tail 
itself veiy much cuneated, hair-brown, with the ex- 
eeption of the centre feathers proportionally longer 
dian the others, and which are clove-brown. In the 
dress of the breeding season, the colours are very dif- 
ferent. Above, the head and neck are greyish-white, 
€ach feather marked with clove-brown in the centre, 
and on the crown and nape tinted with orange-red ; 
on the whole back and mantle the feathers are red- 
dish-black, broadly edged with reddish-orange, at 
die tips paler, and approaching to greyish-white; 
die chin is white ; the fore part and sides of the 
neck and breast are greyish-white, the centre of 
each feather marked with an oval black spot ; the 
flanks and under tail-coverts pure white, sparingly 
marked with longitudinal black streaks ; the centre 
of the belly, so far back as the insertion of the 
thighs, brownish-black, each feather narrowly tipped 



with white, so as to foim a broken fiinge. In (Ha 
marking the;f remind us of the summer appearance 
of tome of the Ckaradriadis or plovers. 

Specimens, in the summer dress, procured on tht 
margins of some of ibe lucha in SutheHandshict, 
present some difference, both in size and tint. Thej 
run, in total length, from six to sixanda-half inchei, 
the parts keeping a near prnportion one to another. 
The whole vppcr plumage shows a much greater 
mixture of WaA, the rufous edges of the feather* 
being narroner, their colour deeper, and with lol 
of a pale tint towards the tip ; underneath, the black 
marking on the throat and breast occupies a mncb 
greater part of the feather, and is more angular ia 
fwm, and the black patch on the belly proportion- 
ally covers mote space, and extends farther upm 
the flanks. It might be curious to ascertain if thii 
state prevailed among northern birds, and if then 
is much diflerence in their size. 



The Knot, TRmaA camhtds, Linn. — Triiiji 
eanutui, Flem., Selby, etc. — Tringaltlandiea, P<Mi 
{eummer plumage.') — T. einerea, Penn. (mnUr 
pluTHOffe.) — Red and Aih-eoloured Sandpiper, Pool, 
etc. (in tummer and reinter plumage. — TAe Knot <j 
British authors. — This bird, from its very differenl 
seasonal dress, has also undergone a variety of no- 
menclature, hut is now understood in its chaiige*< 
It is not known as a summer bird with us, oi» 
breeding in this country, although U remains gsfr 
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cieiitly long to attain its fall breeding dress, and 
oAffiQ returns irith it only partially changed. It is 
by no means micommon, though the range is not so 
MteaoKfe m general as the last ; but at times, and 
efli some of onr slu»:es, it appears in flocks of yery 
gnat nnmben in the autumn and winter. Afiter 
diey liare recovered from their migration, they are 
ttttfaer shy, and we hare often found them diffictdt 
to be approached; at other times, again, we hare 
teen diem almost r^ardless of danger ; and once, in 
September, when making a circuit of Holy Island, 
da the Northumbrian coast, we fell in with a large 
flock, in great part composed of the birds of that 
jear, which allowed an approach within ten yards. 
They must have been newly arrired from their flight, 
for, even when disturbed by a shot, they would not 
remove more than from fifty to one hundred yards, 
alighting and crowding the tops of the insulated 
rocks. We procured many specimens with stones, 
and believe that the whole flock, consisting of seve-^ 
ral hundreds, might have been shot. It occurs in 
a similar manner in Ireland. On the Continent, 
Mr. Tarrell states, he is unable to trace it farther 
eastward than France and Germany ; but it is found 
in Northern and Arctic Europe, in Northern and 
Arctic America, and we possess a single specimen 
from New Holland that appears in every way iden- 
ticaL This specimen is either coming into, or re- 
moving from, the breeding state, being tinted with 
rofiras beneath, and above having the light-grey 
plumage mixed with dark feathers. 
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In (he plumnge of incubation we see the reddiib- 
orange' predominating; all thefece, crown, and un- 
der patts, jroni the eh in downwards, are of that tint, 
on the cheeks slightly spotted with brownish -black, 
and on the crown and occiput having the fenthwi 
broadly marked in the centre with the same colour. 
The centre of the hack, scapulars, and long Wt- 
tials, are deep hlaokish-hrowii, on the first baring 
the feathers broadly margined with bufT-orange, 
OR the latter having them irregularly blotched, and 
cut into mth yellowish -white. The quilla are dovf 
brown, paler on the inner webs, and having tlie 
shafis broad and white ; the tail is dark broccoU- 
broirn, tinted with rufous. In the adult full win- 
ter drcBS, the plumage above is broccoli-brown, on 
the crown and back of the neck with the ceotit 
of the feathers darker, on the back having th( 
shafts only dark ; the under parts of the bird on 
pure white, having the feathers on the cheeks nod 
neck dark in the centres ; on the breast these an 
broader, and on the flanks they are distributed ia 
irregular waves ; the rurap and upper tail-eoTKtt 
are white, barred with clove-brown ; the tiul U 
nearly of the same tint with the upper plnmagCi 
the outer feathers paler in shade, all narrowly edged 
with, and having the shal^ yellowish- white. In 
the young in their first dress, the upper parts an 
broccoli -brown, but the feathers on the back and 
wings are edged with yellowish- white, succeeded bj 
a band of clove-brown, and having the shafts daij% 
the whole, as it were, tinted over with buff- 
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hnndi, the dark markingB in ihe centre of the 
b&im are broader and more spread over the sur- 
ifBij and the whole is also tinted with bn£F-orange 
OB the bellj, often approaching near to the shade of 
ndJiah-Qiange incident to sienna. 



The Buff-breasted Sandpiper, T. rufescens, 
yitiilot, — Becoiseau romset^ Temm, — Buff-hrecuted 
Trkga or Sandpiper of Britiih authon. — Only 
box specimens of this Tringa appear to have occur- 
nd in Britain up to the present time. These have 
sO been killed in the more southern districts of 
Bnglaad ; Scotland or Ireland being unable yet to 
Kdron it in their &una. On the European Con- 
tineiit it also appears to be of rare and only acci- 
dental occurrence, and we are not aware of its being 
laet with elsewhere in the Old "World. In America, 
its true country (though it is generally a scarce bird 
even there), it extends fiom the Brazils* through 
the Northern Continent; and Mr. Audubon con- 
jectures that it may breed near the Arctic Circle, 
having seen a wing in the possession of Captain J. 
0. Ross. We have not access to a specimen, but 
give Mr. Audubon's description, probably taken 
from yarious birds, as he states it to be " by no 
means rare, at particular periods, along the shores 
of our eastern districts." The entire length is eight 
inches, the weight two ounces and a half, the female 
being somewhat larger. The ^' bill, dull olive- 

* Nottereu. 
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green, doskf towards the point; iris hazd: fnt 
dull yeUowish-greeR ; claWB dusky. The geneni 
colour of the upper parts is grejish-jrellow, eadi 
feather blacldah-hrown in the centre ; wing-coralt 
lighter ; quills and their coverts light gTeTiBh-bnmii 
greenish-blacic at the end, hut nith a whitish tip; 
the inner webs whitish in the greater part of that 
breadth, and beautifully dotted with black in undu- 
lating lines ; the inner aecondaricB like the fee&m 
of the back ; the two middle tail-feathen grejiih- 
brown, dark brown glossed with green at the aid, 
and slightly mai^ned and tipped with whiter iba 
rest gradually paler to the outer, margined anJ 
tipped with white, within wluch are two lines of 
blackish-brown ; sides of the head, fore neck, and 
sides, light yellowish-red ; the throat paler ; tha 
sides of the neck and body spotted with browniili- 
black ; the rest of the lower parts paler and UDSpat 
ted. The lower wing-coTerts are white, those 
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Pma. — PurpU or Rock Trin^a^ or Sandpiper of 
BriUtk autkon. — We do not consider this Tringa 
•8 a reiy numerous species on our coasts, though, 
at certain seasons, in winter and spring, thej may 
geoeralljr he met with where the shore is rocky, 
vA particularly if it possesses long ridges of crag 
jottiDg out into the sea. The parties generally 
consist of four or five, the amount of the hrood ; 
Int these at times assemhle or congregate into flocks 
of considerahle numhers. Such have been our own 
observations on the coasts of the south of Scotland 
ttdd north of England ; and Mr. Thompson states it 
to be '' a local species, rather rare in Ireland,"* at 
tbe same time we have other authorities. Thus, Mr. 
Ihxm says, ** the Purple Sandpiper is very nume- 
lous in Orkney and Shetland, appearing early in 
^ring, and leaving again at the latter end of April, 
about which time it collects in large flocks." Our 
>Qfonnation relative to its breeding in this country 
w Very limited ; Mr. Selby met witii a family on the 
^em Islands, which were scarcely able to fly. Mr. 
^d also communicated to Mr. Yarrell that he had 
*flled them in Cornwall both in winter and sum- 
^et;^ and we once met with a pair of Purple Sand- 
pipers on the Bass Hock at a time when all the 

• ^^her inhabitants had young; but, like the other 
^^i^ of this and allied genera which are known to 
*^eed in northern latitudes, those which remain, and, 
^ it were, accidentally breed with us, can only be 

^nsidered as the veiy limit of the range, or as hap-* 
• Thompson's M. S. S. t TarreU, U. p. 666. 
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pening to do so from other circumstances. Thil 
species seems to be altogether a northern bird, M- 
tcmlinjj over nnrthem F.urope and the continent af 
America to the Arctic Circle, being found ioculM- 
lag by many of the late Arctic travellers, while it 
does not range to Africa or India. In its habits, m 
our coasts in winter, it is tame, rnnning upon tht 
rocks, or skulking, and allowing a person often to 
approach within a few yards, their colour asaimilat- 
ing well with the surrounding objects, and pretent^ 
ing their being observed so long as they remain 
motionless; when disturbed they will also malei 
circuit, and return to the rock whence they row. 

In form this bird ia more compact than maty 
other of the Sandpipers, which, in appearance^ a 
increMed by ibe shortness of the tarsi and legs. In 
the winter and spring dress in which it is generallj 
procured upon our coasts, the upper parts are of * 
greyish- black, the feathers margined with grey, ami 
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IdD itself is much caneated, the centre feathers 
bkddsh-grey, the others greyish wood-brown, be- 
aming paler on the outer pairs. The lower parts to 
hd breast are greyish hair-brown, paler on the chin, 
tnd on the breast having the feathers broadly edged 
nth white; the remaining under parts are pure 
vikite, on the centre of the belly and yent unspotted; 
nt on the flanks and under tail-coverts having 
•di feather broadly marked in the centre with hair- 
town ; bill brownish-black, pink or nearly reddish- 
nmge at the base and gape ; the legs and feet are 
dneous yellow. The entire length of the specimen 
Haded to, is from eight to nine inches ; one before 
i being eight and a-half, the other nine inches, 
n a specimen in summer plumage, purchased some 
be since from Mr. Carfrae in Edinburgh, and said 
J him to have been procured from Hudson's Bay, 
xe head and back are deep purplish -black, the 
iathers on the head broadly edged with reddish- 
(Uge, on the back and scapulars deeply cut into 
ith a paler shade of the same colour and tipped 
i& white ; the wings, including the tertials, the 
mp and tail, are as in the winter state ; the back 
the neck is pale wood-brown, tinted with rufous, 
di feather greyish-black in the centre ; beneath, 
) colour is generally a greyish-white, each feather 
the neck and breast marked angularly with 
rwnish-black, in the centre of the belly crossed 
ir the tips with a broad black bar, and though 
errapted, showing there the rudiment of the 
k band prevailing among many of the ploveri^ 
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rump, its different call betrays it if at a distance. 
luring, autumn, and winter, are the seasons wlien 
U is generally met with, though there seems to be 
^▼idenoe of the bird occasionally breeding with us. 
I Mr. Tarrell states having obtained this bird in 
^fuDA, in the height of its summer plumage, from 
If orfolk, and haying seen the young, from the same 
looality, in July. It has been in the autumn , after 
their return from breeding, that we have met with 
jt on our shores, and have killed it on both sides of 
Ae Solway, either in small parties, or mixed with 
'jlihe Purre, or feeding by some muddy streams, in a 
. mlt marsh which they seemed fond of frequenting, 
and, when come upon unawares, would utter a 
shrill lengthened whistle, very different from that 
of the Purre under similar circumstances. In Ire- 
land, Mr. Thompson considers it as a regular sum- 
mer visitant. It inhabits also Northern Europe and 
America, extending there from the Arctic Circle 
eren to the southern boundary. The East Indian 
Islands are given to it by Temminck, and the Zoolo- 
gical Society have specimens from Tangiers.* 

Specimens killed on the shores of the Solway, in 
aatomn, have the head and neck hair-brown, shad- 
ing into dark clove-brown on the back and wings, 
each feather in the first being darker in the centre, 
and on the latter, together with the tertials and 
oorerts, being broadly edged with yellowish-white ; 
ihe rump and upper tail-coverts pure white ; the 
tail itself hair-brown, the feathers tipped and edged 

• YarrelL 

Q 
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(those towards the outside paler and clouded) Ttith 
nhite ; the under parts are |iure white, tinged On 
the Bides of the neck and upon the bceast with pale 
wood-brown, having the shafts and a narrow strwk 
in the centre of the feathers hair-brown ; the bill ii 
proportionally long, being from one and a-half lo 
one and seven -tenths in length, slender and slighllj 
bending towaids the point, which has g^ed for it 
its Curlew appellation ; this, with the legs and feel, 
are greenish-black. The season and state in wbicfa 
these birds were procured, induce us to conddei 
them as in the plumage of the young, or in tk 
state intermediate to assuming the complete wiDtei 
dress, which, we believe, to be quite anifonn, or 
Tery nearly so, above, without pale margins to the 
feathers, ike tint hair-brown, glossed vrith purple. 
In the summer or breeding state this Sandpipn 
follows more nearly the colours of the Knot ; the 
head, neck, and bre;ist, are a rich chestnut or 
orange-red ; the feathers on the crown dark in the 
centre ; the back and scapulars are nearly black, the 
plumage cut into with pale orange-red, and tipped 
with yellowish-white, and the white on the nmj 
and tail-coverts appears to become spotted and barrel 
vtith black ; the under parts are reddish- orange^ 
becoming paler on the belly and vent, aud are erosied 
with inegulai bars of black. A skin from MexieD, 
in our possession, shows an intermediate state of 
plumage. 
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In the next two small species, admitted as occa- 
riooal Tisitants, there is a yeiy close alliance, and in 
upecbnens intermediate in plumage, or not quite 
VMtoie, ihere is a good deal of difficulty in dis- 
iingaiahing them. The first, The Minute Sand- 
nPBR, Tringa MIN17TA, LeUler, — Minute tringcL^ 
SMy. — Little Stints Yarrelly — is chiefly distin- 
guuihed by the comparative greater length of the 
tanas, the uniform colour of the tail, except the 
Centre feathers, and in that member being slightly 
fbrked, the two centre feathers, however, project- 
ing in the centre, and being longer than any of the 
odiers. The seasonal changes are somewhat similar 
to those we have been describing, dark above, hav- 
ing the feathers cut into with chestnut -red; but 
lindemeath, the plumage is pure white, interrupted 
hj a band of pale reddish-chestnut, which crosses 
the breast, shading into the white below and on the 
•ides of the neck ; the centres of the feathers are 
dark; the tail is uniform hair-brown, except the 
long centre feathers which are glossy clove-brown. 
In a continental specimen before us, in the summer 
plumage, there is a great proportion of rufous inter- 
mixed, on the head and nape the feathers have 
dark centres, on the neck the rufous is nearly the 
prevailing tint, and on the back and wings the 
feathers are very broadly edged with it, and with 
buff-orange. In the complete winter dress, the plu- 
mage above is described as ash-grey, the centre of 
the feathers darker, beneath pure white, the band on 
the breast slightly indicated on the sides. Two 
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Bpeciniens before us, from Poutliem Africa, sho" an 
intermediate state, the plumage above being h^i- 
broivn, darker along the shafts of the feathera, uid 
mixed nith dark feathers cut iuto with leddiih- 
oriin^e ; tlie long tertiaU are deep purpliBb-bionn, 
broadly edged with reddi sh -orange ; the pectond 
band is indicated by hair-brown, mingled nith 
reddish-orange. The entire length of the Minute 
Sandpiper, is from iive and a-balf to six inchu; 
the length of the tarsus given by Mr. Yarrell, is ieS 
lines and a-half; by Mr. Selby as seTen-eighth^ 
which agrees nearly with an African specimen. 

This bird has occurred in various parts of tba 
English coasts, chiefly to the south and east side rf 
the island, and Mr. Yarrell states, on the anthoiitj 
of Mr, Heysham, that they Lave been sereral time* 
taken on the shores of the Solwiiy. We have never 
been so fortunate as to meet with them there, n« 
do we heai of any instances of their capture m 
Scotland being recorded. Mr. Tho m ps on has founj 
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minek'g Sandpiper and Stint, Sdby and Yarrdl^'-^ 
is rather less than die last, has the tail graduated, 
iand the tarsus comparatiyely shorter. In a conti- 
nental specimen hefore us, in the intermediate plu- 
mage, the upper parts are hair-hrown, the feathers 
darker in tiie centre, a few dark feathers . with 
rufous margins being interspersed ; the sides of the 
neck and breast are hair-brown, and the remaining 
under parts are white. In summer, the rufous 
colours above predominate, and tint the neck and 
breast ; and, in the winter, the upper parts are hair- 
brown, tinted with olive. This specimen is only 
about five inches and a-quarter in length, and Mr. 
Yarrell gives five and three-quarters as the length 
of the largest specimen he has seen. He states the 
length of the tarsus also at eleven-sixteenths ; Mr. 
Selby at five-eighths ; in the specimen before us it 
is nearly six-tenths. Temminck's Sandpiper is de- 
scribed to approach nearer to some of the Totani in 
babits, firequenting at times rivers of fresh water 
rather than the shores of the sea. It has occurred 
several times in England, but more sparingly than 
the last ; Mr. Thompson mentions its appearance in 
Ireland, but we have not met with Scotch specimens. 
Out of Europe, North Africa and Himalaya are 
given to it,* also the Dukhun,t Timor, and the 
Indian Archipelago;;^ and Mr. Jerdan places it 
Trith a ? in his catalogue of the birds of the Penin- 
sula of India. II 

* Gould. + Colonel Sykes, % TemoiiDck. 

il Madras Journal, July, 1840, p. 209. 
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SinM tlie publication of Hr. Selbj's wlc on 
Britich Ornithology, three species of Trittga hm 
been discorered to be occasioiial TiaitantB on am 
coasts, and although thej are of reiy am max- 
rence, onr volume irould be incomplete widuot 
some notice of them, however short, and though it 
is not derived from obserration. 



Pectoral Sandpipkb, T. pectoraub, Boatgt.— ] 
Pelinda ptetoralu, Bonap. Comp, Lilt. — Bteaatai 
pectoral, Tetnm. — Pectoral Sandpiper, Jenyru, Yar- 
rell, and modem Brituh author*. — Two specimeDi 
of this species Itare been killed in Britain, one of 
them on Brjdon Board in Norfolk. Oneortwoodis 
birds have been seen in the same countiy, but none 
hare yet occurred in Scotland Oi Ireland. It is SB 
American species, and seems to have been fint 
detected as such by Mr. Say, and afterwards to ban 
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In a Tobago specimen before us, the whole upper 
parts are deep bladdsh-brown, the feathers mar- 
gined with ochreous ; on the rump and upper tail- 
ooTerts the tint is nearly black, glossed with purple, 
and baying the pale tips and edgings very narrow 
and indistinct ; the quills are clove-brown, shafts of 
the fbrst white ; the tail is much cuneated, the centre 
feathers deep brownish-black, the others shading 
into hair-brown to the outer pair, and all edged 
nanowlj with wood-brown ; beneath, the throat is 
nearly white, the neck and breast wood-brown, the 
eentre of each feather dark ; the same colour extends 
sli^^tly on the flanks, and the dark shaft of each 
feather is only seen ; the belly, vent, and under tail- 
eoTerts, are pure white; the legs appear to have 
been greenish-yellow. The total length of this spe- 
cimen is eight inches. The breeding state, as well 
aS'the regions where it incubates, seem yet to be 
iindiscoyered. 



Broad-billed Sandpiper, T. platyrhyncha. — 
Becatieau pl/ityrkyngue, Temm. — Broad - billed 
Sandpiper^ Goulds Yarrell, and modern British 
authors. — A single specimen of this bird was killed 
in 1826, in th^ same locality with the last ; and is, 
we belieye, the only instance of its occurrence in 
Uie British Islands. It is also of rare appearance 
in Southern and Central Europe, but has been 
found by Mr. Dann to be by no means uncommon 
in Sweden and Norway, breeding in the latter 
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country at an elevation of tluee thousand feet aboie 
the level of the sea. A very interesting notice, on the 
authority of that gentleman, of the bird during lie 
season of incubation, is given by Mr. YaireiL* Ths 
Indian Archipelago, Borneo, Sumatra, and Timoi, 
are given to it by Temminck, 

"^ The adnlt bird, in clie breediBg Beason, has iIib 
beak, wliich is one inch and one-sixteenth in lengtli, 
daik brown at the point, inclining to reddish-bronu 
at the base ; irides hroivn ; from the base of the haJk 
to the eye a dark brown streak, over that and the eye 
awhile streak, with a brown central longitudinnl Une; 
top of the head brownish-black, slightly varied witli 
greyish- white, and tinged with ferruginous ; intet- 
scapulars nearly black with rufous edges ; scapulan, 
wing-coverts, lower part of the back and tertiaU, 
black ; the feathers having hroad margins of htiSj- 
white or mfouB ; the primary and secondary quiJI- 
feathers black ; the shafts white ; upper tail-coTerli 
black, with rufous edges ; the two middle tal- 
feathers nearly black, longer than the otliers, pointed 
and margined with mfous, the others ash-grey mar- 
gined with buff colour ; chin nearly while, with mi- 
nute dark specks; sides and front of the neck, and 
upper parts of the breast, greyisb-white, varied with 
black spots, and tinged with huffy-red ; belly, venl, 
and under-lail coverts white ; legs, toes, and claws, 
greenisb-black. The whole length of the adult biid 
six inches and three- eighthB."t 

• YKieU, u. p. 611, + Ibid, ^ 
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s's Sandpiper, Tringa Schintzii. — T, 
Bonap, (notBrhenu) — Schintz$ Sandpiper .^ 
findd^ and modem British aiUhon. — Like 
nty this bird is veij rare to our fauna, one 
idmen only being on record, killed near 
lib in Sbropsbire, and preserved in the 
of Sir Rowland Hill. This was made 
the public bj Mr. Eyton, in his fauna of 
mentioned county.* We hare very little 
) of its distribution in Europe, and consider 
8 its stronghold ; and though, from the ac- 
Imerican writers, the species does not ap- 
nnoommon in that country, yet specimens 
id with difficulty in England, and, on this 
re have to borrow our description. They 
iXtend to the Arctic Circle on the one side, 
rida on the other, but their regular breed- 
s hare not hitherto been marked. By the 
Oanino they are said to " frequent marshy 
1 the borders of lakes and brackish waters. 
reiy social even in the breeding time, and 
f no means shy. During autumn they join 
yen with different birds, and become very 
eir form resembles that of Tringa alpina, 
e feeblc^f Audubon again says, " I have 
ind these birds gentle, and less shy than 
pecies of the genus ; they fly at a consider- 
it with rapidity, deviating alternately tj 
?, and plunge towards the ground in a 
' Nat. Hist, iu p. 53. f Bonap. Contin. iy. p. 7m 
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scapulars with light red; wing-ooYi 
brown, the shafts black; primaiy ai 
coverts tipped with white; quills bi 
darker towards the tips, the inner p 
outer secondaries, more or less edge< 
with white ; tail-coverts white, with t 
excepting the two central, which are I 
a few greyish-white markings; tail-j 
grey, the two middle brownish-Uack 
ends ; sides of the head, fore neck, ax 
the breast, and sides, greyish- white, w 
ceolate central brownish-black spots; 
lower parts white. Length seven an< 
inches ; tarsus eleven-twelfths of an 
Yarrell's specimen, received from Am( 
at six inches and a-half. 

* Orn. Biog. iii. p. 629. f Oziu Biog. 
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)pear to be an enumeration of all the 
true Tringa now known to frequent suit- 
ities in the British Islands, or to be met 
)ocanonal stragglers along their shores; 
ts of their history are yet incomplete, to- 
th their range of distribution, and both are 
' the attention of our ornithologists. The 
le bird which we place next, has an alliance 
SeolcpaeidcBy sufficient, by preference, to 
nong diem, particularly by its resemblance 
tani and TfingcB^ both in form and habits, 
ig, by means of a curious New Holland 
ed by Mr. Gould, to the Ayosets, it assists 
le point of connexion between the Grallc^ 
truly aquatic birds. 

T0PU8, Bris9, — Generic characterB, — Bill 
, slender, round, drawn to a fine point; 
if the mandible slightly bending oyer that 
le maxilla (bill sometimes slightly turned 
ards) ; nostrils linear, elongated, removed 
I the base ; wings very long and pointed ; 
3 and tarsi very long and slender, the for- 
naked for the greater part of their whole 
th; feet proportionally small, three toes, 
r and middle connected by a broad mem- 
e, which diminishes between the middle 
inner ; claws small, inner edges dilated. 

H. melanopterusy leueocephalusy &c. — 
nopolite. 
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PLATE XVin, 

Cliandriui hioiaatoput. Pain,, Mont, ^ HinuDtqai 

nic]aiio]]terus 0/ modem asibora^ — EdiHASfl a 

ngir, Tmmn Ixing-legKed Plover, or Black-winged Stat 

0/ /IrilM iivtliori. 

Tins bird bus been known as an occaEional t 
taut to Britain since tbe time of Sibbald. [t ba: 
otcmred at rare iiitervnia in the three kingdonn 
uD(l seems to have been met with both in the low 
f'L-nny diatricta of England, and on the raountaim 
of Scotland, either siiigiy, or, as in tbe case of 
those mentioned in the History of Setbome, u 
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trope it is perhaps also a yisitant, but its real, or 
f abundant locality, does not appear to be well 
!ertained. The time of their appearance in Britain 
ies, though it is generally in spring or winter ; 
tt, howeyer, from which Mr. Yarrell derived his 
iwing, as well as another, were procured in the 
ndon market, during the month of July. A 
ious habit was noticed by the Rey. R. Lubbock, 
a specimen killed in Norfolk : — " When shot it 
8 standing in a shallow pool of water, mid-leg 
!p, apparently snapping at insects in the air as 
7 buzzed round it.*** 
^n African specimen before us is in length to 

end of the tail, fourteen inches, to the extremity 
the centre claws, nineteen ; the unfeathered part 
the tibiaB is two inches and three-quarters in 
gth, the tarsus four and one-quarter ; the whole 
mage, except the wings and centre of the back 
mantle, is pure white, slightly tinted with grey 
the occiput, and having the centre tail-feathers 
I pale broccoli-brown ; the tail, in this specimen, 
lightly forked, the outer feathers exceeding the 
ers more than one fourth of an inch ; the under 
erts equal the tail in length ; the centre of the 
k and tertials approach nearest in tint to dark 
^e-brown, glossed with green ; the whole of the 
igs are rich glossy-black with green reflections ; 

legs and feet are described to be piiik,t and 
tnilion-red ;X in the young birds orange. 

• YarreU, ii. p. 56]. f Yarrell. :|: Selby, 



gndlatoiial fana and haluti^ bnt hsting i 
mated feet of a natatorial or aquatic species. 

Recubvi ROSTRA, LxmuBw. — Generic cha 
— Bill gradually bending upwards, \ao[ 
der, subulate, depressed for the whole 
becoming thin and weat, ahnost flex] 
wards the tip ; nostrils basal, long, 
semi-lateral ; legs long and slender, gn 
of the tibife naked ; toes in front 
membrane occupying two-tbirds of dieir 
hind toe minute, articulated on. the the 
wings long, somewhat pointed. 

Type, jB. aifotetCa, Americana. Europe 
Africa, America. 

Note. — Plumage, in colours departing fi 
Scolopaciiia;, no seasonal change, breed 
partiaUy gregarious m winter, do not 
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THE AVOSET. 

Recurvirostra avoteUa, Linn a us. 

PLATE XXL 

rostra avooetta, Litm, — L^avocette, Buf. — Avocette 
|ue noire, Temm, — Avoset or Scooping Avoset of 
hauthort, 

1, also of a yery remarkable form, is of more 
occurrence with us than the last, breeding 
of the fenny districts. Their stations, how- 
i fast decreasing, and the bird in England 
considered as becoming more rare year after 
^r. Yarrell states, that some years since, 
m twenty specimens were seen in Leaden- 
rket within one month; but, lately, they 
en much less frequent, the last heard of 
L the spring of 1837.* In Scotland, we 
! authority of Mr. Selby and Dr. Fleming t 
g, that they sometimes occur ; but we have 
A the satisfaction of meeting with it. By 
•mpson, it is said to be a rare visitant in 
In Europe it is found on various parts of 

sll, iL p. 556, 

ih Animals, p. 101. ** Rendent in England, a strag- 

3tland.*' 
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the continent, though not generally abundant, ei 
cept in the north of Holland, where M. Teir.ni'niclt 
states it to be common. Out of Europe, we ! 
receiTed it from Africa. By Mr. Gould it is stati 
be Indian, and Mr. Jerdan includes it in his Cata- 
logue of Birds belonging to the PeninEula of India,* 
stilting it to range as far south as Madras, though it 
does not appear to be any where frequent. The baWM 
of this bird are curious so far as they are kao»rn 
and when taken in reference to its station amoiij; 
the Grallaloret. They frequent the banks of mea 
or estuaries, and feed on aquatic life in vnriota 
forms ; and we have little doubt, that the structi 
the bill is adapted for seeking some peculiar kia4i 
of prey. They are said to wade about the sbaUo* 
pools or soft mud, but do not attempt to swic 
to use their feet if placed beyond their depth, th« 
webbed members showing apparently a repetition of 
form only, without the use of it being applied. ' 
cept in so far as It may assist as a support in soft 
oozy ground. In their breeding they resemble the 
Seolopa/iidcE, being marsh birds, and flying ar 
clamorously, with the legs outstretched or dangling. 
as seen in many of the T<^ani during the season of 
incubalion. 

The length of a speamen of the European AtohI 
from Africa, now before us, to the end of the tail. 
is eighteen inches, and to the extremity of tb 
stretched-out legs twenty-one and a-half; the wbofc 
colouring is a marked aud distinct TariegadoD of 

• Jorilan, p. 210, 
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black and wUte; the forehead, crown ahoye the 
eyea, and back of the neck, for about two-thirds of 
its length downwards, the outer scapulars, shoul- 
ders, middle wing-coyerts and quills, are black, of 
a deeper tint on the wings, and on the head and 
wings slightly tinted with greyish-brown ; the other 
parts of the plumage are pure white ; the bill black, 
resembling towards its tip a narrow stripe of thin 
-whalebone; the legs and feet bluish-grey. The 
young birds are described as haying the black por- 
tions of Ihe plumage tinted with brown, that on the 
head extending a little past the nape ; the scapulars 
and dark wing-coyerts edged with reddish-brown. 



B 



TURNSTONES, 

Tbe Turnstone is another insulated form, tvhtch 
will hold its place in the present familj ; in its 
manners it most nearly resembleB the Tringw, while 
in its periodical changes it agrees with neither tbem 
n<ir the plovers, farther than in the breeding colours 
being black and red. The structure of the feet leads 
ns to the plovers or CAaradriadie. The British 
bird, having a wide geographical range, ia the only 
speciea known. 

Strepsilas Illioer. — Gmerie eharaeter*. — Bill, 
in tbe form of an elongated cone, strong at 
tbe base, and on the culraen rather flattened, 
the maxilla jrom the angle ascending ; nostrils 
nearly basal, linear, pervious. Wings long, and 
nearly as in Tringa. Legs feathered neatly 
to the tarsal joint, strong ; toes bordered with 
a narrow membrane ; binder toe articulated on 
the tarsus, and only touching tbe ground with 
tbe point. 

Type, 5. interpret (only speciea known.) Cos- 
mopolite. 

NoU. — Breeds on rocks under cover of brush or 
herbage ; colours of the summer seasonal cbangv 
red and black, lower parts continuing puro 
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THE TURNSTONE. 

StrepsUas interpres^ Leach. 

PLATE XX. 

Tringa interpres, Linn Stripsilas intcrpres, Leacli Le 

Toume piere a Collier, Temm. — (Tringa moriaella, Linn. 

— Hebridal Sandpiper Synonyms of the young or first 

plamage.) — ^Tumstone or Sea Dotterel 0/ British autliors. 

'Be Turnstone is only a winter visitant to the 
British Isles. It breeds in the north of Europe and 
^ the cold latitudes of both hemispheres, migrating 
^te in spring from this country, and returning again 
^ith its brood in August. From the time of its re- 
*iiii, during the winter and in early spring, it may 
*© found in small parties along the shores, frequent- 
ing chiefly those parts where there are jutting-out 
^dges of rock, or the smaller rocky islands ; and 
^ng somewhat local in its habits, particular places 
te seldom without it. It feeds on nearly the same 
tibstances as the Tringos and Maritime Dotterels ; 
ut, as the name implies, it actively turns over 
le small stones and other bodies on the feeding 
round in search of prey ; and, it is probable, that 
lis is more confined to the particular animals 
lat hide or live under cover. The flight is rapid, 
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■cil 3 ibrin peculiar whistle is ottered il^uing it, or 
when suddenly startlol, which easily betraTS ita yn- 
■ea«e if aasoci^ed with the sandpipns or dottei^ 
We hare &e<^iientlf sLot the vaong and adult state) 
of the bird on the shores of the Solway, and on the 
I»le of May and other rocby istwid* in the Priih of 
Forth. In Augnat, the plnm^^e of the old birds hw 
!'»[ ila Lrllliancy; but, towards spring, we hare 
met with them in great beauty and tichnesa; sod 
we belieTe they are frequently brought in this slate 
to ihe poulterers in Jjjndoa. Xo asthentie afcoml 
of its breeding in our islands has been given, bal 
Ih. Fleming sCatea, " From haTing sees ttiit ipeda 
at all seasons in Zetland, I conclude that it breedi 
ihere."* Jlr. Hewitson discoTered it breeding oa 
rocky islets on the coast of Norway ; the nest " ml 
placed against a ledge of the rock, and consisted of 
nothing more than the dropping teares of the joni- 
per bush ; under a creeping branch of which, the 
eggs, four in number, were snugly 
admirably sheltered from the many storms 
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f agellan,* Cape of Good Hope,t Peninsula of In- 
ia» ^* at the Tank at Jaulnah, two hundred miles 
iland, and as &r southward as Madras,''^ Japan, 
Muocas» New €Kiinea,§ New Holland, || and is 
'ell known to the ornithologists of the United 
tates. We have leoeiTed the young states from the 
iland of Tobago. 

The adult breeding plumage in the Turnstone is 
eaatifiilly yariegated with black, white, and chest- 
nti The forehead, eye-brows, around the auriculars, 
»wer part of the back and upper tail- coverts, throat, 
dlj, vent, and under tail-coverts, are pure white ; 
le crown of the head is black, and is relieved by 
le edges of the feathers being yellowish ; but the 
iljciilar feathers, streak from the base of the 
laxilla stretching down the neck, surrounding the 
hite of the throat, and occupying the whole breast 
.he white of the other lower parts running up in 
le centre to a point) and the rump, deep black ; 
le back, scapulars, and long tertials, arc varied 
ith deep black and clear brownish-orange, some 
F the feathers bein^ entirely of either colour, while 
thers have the basal half, or the shafb only, black, 
ad these colours do not seem to be disposed re;;u- 
irly, ox the same in different specimens ; the outer 
laigins of the scapulars are narrowly edged with 
bite, which mixes conspicuously in the general 

* Darwin. + Dr. Smith. 

X Jerdan, Madras Joum. of Science, July, 1840, p. 211. 

§ Temminck. 

i) YarrcU. Specimens in Museum of Linncan Society. 
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mass ; the ivings are dark broimi^li- black, llie 
secondaries wilh a broad white tip forming a bar 
across the wing, the base of the outer webs of 
thfi last quiils are also white, showing a triangnlai 
spot adjoining to the bar ; the shafts of the ijmUi 
are liroad, and are light coloured in the centre, 
darker at the base, losing themselTes in the same 
colour as the feathers towards the tip; the tail 
is tipped with white, is tLen crossed hy-S broad 
dsirk band, and is again white at the base, 'the latter 
colour being greater in extent as the feathers reach 
the outside, and on the last the bar is not more than 
half an inch in breadth; the upper tail-coTerts lie 
over the tail, so as to conceal the whole of the hosal 
white, and make it appear entirely dark vilii ft 
white tip ; the feet and legs are bright orpment 
orange. 

In the young of the year the upper partly wA 
the exception of the lower part of the back, rumpi 
and upper tail-coTerts, are dark h^-brown, ths 
tips and edges of the feathers paler, tinged with 
yellowish ; below, all the dark parts of the neck and 
breast are similarly coloured, and the quills anil 
tail are of a browner shade ; the legs dull yelloir. 
Among the small parties which are met with, how- 
ever, birds of intermediate shade occur, and may 
be seen with every gradation of change, from the 
adult to the less marked state of the young. 
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PHALAROPES. 

Thb next form we have to notice is that of the Phch- 
laropei or Natatorial Sandpipers, a group of verj 
limited extent, but showing beautifullj a connection 
of their own sub-family, both with the NatcUores^ and 
with ihe more aquatic members of the IlallidcB, Their 
form isihat of the true.2Wn^(7, but their feet show 
an advance to the webbed structure, by the naked 
firinges lining the toes, while their plumage some- 
what resembles that of the aquatic birds by its 
eompactness. The seasonal changes are from grey 
to red or chestnut. They are chiefly northern in 
locality, breed on the sea shores, and freely swim 
or take to the water, occasionally roaming to some 
distance £:om shore. Two genera have been given 
to these birds by modem writers ; we shall give the 
characters of both ; but it is probable that they may 
with propriety be resolved into one. 

Phalaropus, Brisson, — Generic characters, — 
Bill nearly angular at 'he base, and strong^ de^ 
pressed; mandible dilated towards the tip^ after- 
foards rather svddenlg accuminated, and at the 
point deflected over the maxilla, grooved for the 
whole length ; tongue short, blunt at the tip; 
nostrils nearly basdl^ semi-lateral^ oval, sur- 
rounded by a membrane; wiugs of mean 
length, and as in Tringa^ small spurious quill, 
pointed and possessing rigidity; legs compa- 
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radrely short ; tibim naked for a Amt spue 
aboTe the tarsal joint; tarsus somewhat com' 
pressed; toes before, at the base, conneotti 
and on their edges fringed with a lobed mem- 
brane ; hallux slender, Oitked. 

Type, P. lobalus. Northern Euiope, the Arcdt 
Circle, Northern Asia. 

Note. — Breed on the sea shore ; snim, and len- 
tuxe far out to sea ; unde^o a seasonal chaogA- 



The second form vfas separated by Curier, under 
the title of Lobipea, and contains tvro species, that oC 
Britain, and an American bird, Z.. JVilionii, ^tcu 
also in ornithological works, under the titles of 
" Frenalug"* and " Incattta.'f In L. Wihonii, the 
the form of the bill is intermediate, being sti^glil, 
depressed for its whole length, and shghdy dilated 
towards the tip ; the tarsi are remarkably flattened) 
and with the whole leg and foot are proportionally 
more slender than in L. hyperborea; the lobed mem- 
brane to the toes is alao less broadly deTeloped. 

LoBiPEs, Cumer. — Gentrie ctutracten. — Bill 
proportionally longer than in P/mlaropat, dta- 
der, straight, grooved ; depressed for half iu 
length, at the tip sulnilate, the mandible then 
shghtly deflezed, nostrils lateral, basal, tar- 
* Temroinek, pi. color. 
+ Jacdine and Selljy, lUiut. <rf Omith. 
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nranded bj a membrane ; tongoe slender and 
pointed;* tani reij mnch flattened; other 
parts as in PhalaropuM. 
Types, X*. kyperhoreoy WiUaniL Northern Europe, 
North and Arctic America, ranging to the bor- 
ders of the Sonthem Continent. 
^ofe. — Habits, and, to a certain extent, the 
changes of PkaUuroput ; " breeds in swamp j 
ntnations close to the water's edgc't 

♦ Sdby. t DanxL 



THE GREY PHAL.IROPE. 



FHalarepiit ioiatui, I^tq^h. 



PLATE XIX. 
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Mialaropufl loWlua, LaA. lad P. platJ^llJDehlu^ Tm 

Grey uid R^■d-co^l^footed Ttinga, Eda. (wint, and «iim. 
pliun.) — Grey PWarope t/wadcn Britiih aulhan. 

Specimbhs of the Grey Phalarope are now obtiunrd 
in Tarioua localities, almost every autumn and 
ter, BO that, although they cannot be accounted of 
frequent occurrence, they are not considered so 
Taluable to collectors as some of the Tritiga 
have already had occasion to describe. Mr. Yan^ 
mentions many instances of its occurrence it 
south ; and one or two, killed on the eastern short* 
of the north of England, have been seen by our- 
selyes. In Scotland, specimens are also at timM 
brought in to collectors, and a few Lave come under 
out notice freshly killed, both from the Frith of 
Forth and from the Solway, all during winter, at 
when they had attained their complete or nearly 
complete grey plumage. This, indeed, is the most 
frequent dress in which they are met with in 
tain, a few specimena 'loing killed in autumn when 
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ej are in an intermediate state, or in the plumage 
' the young. In Ireland, Mr. Thompson states it 

be ^^ a rare hut occasional autumnal Tisitant." 
I Europe it also occurs sparingly, chiefly towards 
e north ; hut its true and proper range seems to 

near the Arctic Circle, or in very northern lati- 
des, Iceland and Greenland, &c. It is mentioned 

nearly all the Arctic voyagers as frequenting 
iny of the groups of islands visited hy them, where 
ey were often found hreeding. Siberia and the 
rth of Asia are also given to it by Pennant. 
So ^ as they have been observed on our coasts, 
eir manners have somewhat resembled those of 
e sandpipers, exhibiting a little less activity, and 
ting occasionally seen swimming about the pools 
i the shore. Marine life of various kinds supplies 
em with nourishment. In the northern latitudes 
ey are frequently met with far out at sea, in one 
stance out of sight of land ; and it is for the cap- 
Lre of the immense profrision of minute animals 
hich crowd the Arctic waters, that we believe the 
ore developed structure of the bill is provided.* 

In the plumage of the breeding season, a specimen 
'fore us from Arctic America, has the sides and 
re part of the neck, and entire under parts, of a 
•ep and uniform brownish-orange, of an opaque 
pearance from the dense and compact nature of 

Air. Audnbon found them gregarious (during winter), on 
' Ohio, swimming along the margin, and picking up seeds 
f^itiSRes ; also at sea, far from land, assembling in hundreds, 
baiiks of sea- weed. They proved excellent eating. 



K:& —- : T ^^Sr m^ =1*^ '301^ of tk 

r s ^ iBiDk «auai u^v st^bic bnoJ wluu 
£t jn arrmtlj ^7pe<i "ii^ whiles 
[^L-suBs ac MfMB 3ie omg : the biQ 
> M<B. jcJdir. ana 'xawn k ^ dp. 
f iat BiBti ii«nr xn&ibiT a aligbdf 
:iwn the note 
-'—-'■'~ lot jf^ SKS 1^ 3iK 3i!ar£T m mtcme or 

in:r;.:-n ^ 3B^ 31^ Kll£ Sift lUtfc i3»«n bas ^kt 

vtaUx sieeii v^di. rUHEf-om^e. ■!»« 
: ikpmac« iccn in dai 
1:1 -Jut winter «»(«, tbe 
Txoimai^ JkW a ■— ^n-iii7T £iLkK« appearance ; tbe 
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nearly perfected, but npon the back, nape, and 
crown, several dark feathers intermixed with grey, 
and having rufons edges, still remain ; the wings are 
of a deep tint, and the long tertials are broadly 
edged with white; the bill, in this specimen, is 
entirely black. Our plate represents both states of 
plumage. 

Dr. Richardson has hinted at the existence of 
two species of broad or flat-billed Phalaropes, differ- 
ing materially in the size and length of the bills.* 
We give the dimensions of the birds, before us, to 

induce comparison : — 

No. 1. No. 2. 

jS r Total length rather more than 8 7f 

-| I J Wing 5/^ 5^ 

IliBiU 1 1 

2* tXarsus i^ A 

g . f Total length 8 

't^a fTotallength 7 

II I 1 Wing 4. 9 lines. 

S^'l jBill 11 lines to rictus 

^ I F (^Tarsus 10 lines. 



The Red-necked Phalarope, Phalaropxts 
(lobipes) htperboreus. — Lohipes hyperhonoy Cuv, 
'^^ Phalaroptis hyperhoreus, Lath.y Temm,, 0^.— 
Red Lole/oot^ Red Phalarope, or Red-necked Phth 

* Fauna Boreali- Americana Birds, PL 409-9, 
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larujie of British mritert. — This small 

typical of the second form, possesses most of 
lialtits of the last, swimming with facility; it it 
also, according to Audubon, gregarious in winWi 
and is found in large flocka, tar from lajid, on ttie 
bajiks of sea-weed. It breeds near to the watt's 
edge, but id wet pltices or marshes, on soma toft 
or hillock of herbage, It has been occasionally 
procured in the English counties as far north M 
Northumberland, but not nearly so frequently u 
the last ; and although it is said to be more com- 
monly found in Scotland, we have never met with 
a freshly killed specimen, It is known, howster, 
to be tolerably frequent, and to breed on several 
of the Orkney Islands, particularly Sanda ami 
North Ronaldshaw. 

Wo borrow Mr. Selby's description of the dif- 
ferent states, and add that of a specimen procureil 
for us by one of the whale ships, and taken, so ^ 
as we could learn, on the island of Disco. " Crom 
of the head, napo, and hinder part of the necld 
sides of the breast, and streak behind the eyA 
ash-grey ; sides of the neck marked with an ir* 
gular patch of orange-brown ; throat, iniddls of 
the breast, and all the under parts, white, eneept 
the flanks, which are dashed vrith ash-grey; bwk 
and scapulars black, the feathers deeply inargirKd 
with ash-grey and reddish-brown; wing-covertl 
blackish-grey, the greater ones terminated witli 
white, and forming a bar across the wings; th« 
two middle feiithers black, the rest dwp nsli-grej, 
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mai^g^ed with white; bill black, leg^ and toes 
grreenish-grey." 

In the winter state, the description is taken 
from a bird killed in Northumberland. " Fore- 
head white, tinged with cinereous ; crown of the 
head, streak behind the eyes, and list down the 
back of the neck, blackish-grey ; chin, throat, 
middle of the belly, abdomen, and middle tail- 
ooverts, white, with a slight pinkish tinge. Sides 
of the neck and breast grey, with a faint blush of 
|mrplish-red ; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, 
black, the feathers of the former deeply edged with 
ydlowish -brown, and the gp-eater wing -coverts 
having their tips white, forming a distinct bar 
across the wings ; middle feathers of the tail black, 
margined with yellowish-brown, the rest ash-grey, 
margined with white."* Our Arctic specimen 
had the crown, nape, and auriculars, clove-brown, 
aa the first and second mixed with greyish-white 
and rufous; the throat, neck, and entire under 
parts, pure white, on the fore part of the neck, 
and sides of the breast, having traces of clove- 
brown and rufous ; behind the auriculars, and 
running down each side of the neck, the red streak 
of the complete summer plumage is indicated ; the 
back and upper parts are umber-brown, mixed 
with feathers having ochreous edges, and with the 
dark grey plumage edged with white intermixed ; 
the quills dark brownish-black. 

* Selby, ii. p. 167-8. 
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CURLEWS, 

The next form, or that of the Curlews, which w 
have placed laiSt, reminds and leads us back to 
that of the Tantalidai or Ibis, which we saw in 
the single British representative figured on our 
Plate X, They are, like them, also birds of con- 
siderable size ; are chiefly maritime, except during 
the season of incubation ; and, at that time, relum 
to the wild subalpine pastures, the prairies or step- 
pea of their respective countries, where their wild 
notes are often the only interruption that breiil 
the stillness of these barren tracts. We havethw 
distributed over the world, though most abnndut 
in temperate regions. 

NuMENius. — Gmeric charaetert. — Bill verytooj, 
slender, slightly compressed, curved, the tipi 
nearly round, hard ; the mandible proj«v 
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COMMON CURLEW. 

Numenim arquaiOf Latham. 

PLATE XXIL 

Nnmenins, WiUou^h, — Soolopax avqaata, J!^Mm.>~Niimeiiiii0 
uqnata, LaHh,, Sdby, Tctrrdly jt;.— Common Curlew of 
BritUk aidhon, 

trnt Commcm Curlew, during^ summer, or in the 
Reason of incubation, is a frequent inhabitant of 
^1 the subalpine pastures .and pastoral districts 
of Britain, often descending to the borders of 
cultivation, and even depositing its eggs among 
the yotmg grain. In the north of Scotland, they 
extend over all the wild country in many parts 
stretching mile after mile in extent, and affording 
fitting nurseries for them and a few allied birds, 
^hey reach also to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, breeding in both localities. About the 
time of their arrival, their clear shrill whistle may 
be heard, passing high over head to their summer 
haunts, which are soon betrayed when approached, 
by the birds, even at an early season, meeting the 
intruder. When the breeding stations have been 
taken up, the solitary moors will be seen, at early 

s 



appraaohing within a ftw yaida. ITt^ 

annoyed or fired at, their usual warineai 
their other instincts, and, although th( 
proach with the sanie aereams, they 
keep out of harm's nay, and will retil 
eniinence, whence, when approached, th 
and skulk, as if to decoy away the intn 
nest is placed on some dry part of the 
in the moss ; we have found them also i 
of fallow land, or of newly 
simply a. hollow, smoothed by the birdj 
some instances a few grasses, or other U 
the bottom. In some districts the youn( 
after about the time they are able to ( 
considered excellent eating. We have< 
shot thetn before the pointers, so late as 
August; these were, however, late broo^ 
this period, or very soon after, they havei 
the moors, and returned to the 
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leviaible aboire the receding tide. During a flight 

any distance, or in migration, they fly in a 
vedge form, at times skimming low above the 
raters or shore, at others high over head ; and if 
ke first party is alarmed, and gives notice by their 
oretoi, the next in saccession will deviate from the 
nek, uttering the same alarm note, as if for a 
rauning to their followers. The Common Curlew 

1 also found in various parts of the European Con- 
inent, extending northward, as a summer visitant, 
) Norway and Sweden, and is found in the Faroe 
lies and Iceland, where it even occasionally win- 
ITS.* It was seen at Smyrna by Mr. Strickland ; 
oath Africa is given to it by Dr. Smith ; and 
Mna, and Nipaul by Mr. Gould. Continental 
Ddia possesses specimens from the catalogues of 
31iot and Jordan ; but in that of the last a single 
pecimen only is mentioned to have been obtained, 
^e possess specimens from Southern Africa, very 
early resembling European birds ; they have the 
dllary feathers in every specimen pure white. 

specimen from China appears to present some 
flerences, which farther comparisons only can 
?e weight to. The range, however, of this bird, 
B been much overrated, from the similarity of 
led species, which a close examination only can 
tect It is represented in America by the N» 
)ffiro9trii. 

The head, neck, and breast, are of a tint of y el- 
vish wood-brown or ochreous, varying in in- 

♦Ywrell. 
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tensity, and having tlie i^hafls of the 
umber-brown, which broadens out at tho biiseii! 
the r^athers, and forms narrow trianguli 
or streaks of that colour ; the belly, vent, undo 
tail-coTerts, and fliwiks, are pure white, 
upper part of the belly and flanks, dashed witt) 
brown ; the up]>er parts are deep clove-browni 
glossed with purple, having the feathers marginEf 
and cut into with greyish and yeUowbh-wbite 
the lower |)art of the back white, with the 
of the feathers forming marked streaks ; the quiU 
are clove-brown, glossed with purple, and cut ii 
hajf across on the inner webs with white nead 
in tho form of bars ; the axillary feathers 
barred, a.g in the snipes, sometimes clouded i 
hair-brown ; the tail is white, distinctly ba 
with clove-brown, the edges of the bars irregoU 
often clouded and tinted with reddish-whit^ : 
at the tip deep-brown, shading into pink or 
red towards the base, particularly on th« 
— it often varies considerably in length, — l^;s; 
feet B. tint of greenish-lead colour or bluish-grej. 



Thb WmMBHxi,, NuMENins 
pheofnu, Linn. — NumtJiiut phtoput, LatK h 
and modem ornitAaloffiiU, — Tht WAtmbttl or 
brel Curlem of British authori, — Tho Whimbra 
though pretty generally difiiised, is not Dcarl)' 
common as the Curlew, and is not Ibund brw 
ing except in the extreme north of Scotland, ap 
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peaiing chiefly on our shores in spring, autumn, 
and winter, or more inland, as a casual passenger, 
during its passage to or from its breeding sta- 
tioDS. On the shores of the north of England and 
ponth of Scotland, they are commonly to be met 
with in autumn or winter, in small parties, and 
kre at once betrayed, among a flock of Curlews, by 
their peculiar note. According to several autho- 
rities^* they breed in the Orkneys and in some 
of the Shetland Islands, and they were seen in 
fiotherlandshire, on the banks of Lochshin, in 
Jane, but neither nest nor eggs were discovered. 
We <mce shot a pair of Whimbrels on a salt marsh, 
oo the Ross in Kirkcudbrightshire, in June, which 
appeared as if breeding, though no nest could be 
finind. In Ireland, Mr. Thompson states that it 
ia ^ a regular spring visitant in passage north- 
ward, and returns in autumn in much smaller 
ii!amber8."'f In Europe, it is found in the more 
northern parts. Out of Europe, Temminck gives 
India to it, as do also Messrs. Jerdan and Elliot, 
the latter stating that it is " found everywhere 
along the sea shore and mouths of large rivers." 
Mr. Gould states Himalaya as a locality ; and it is 
probably found in North Africa. 

In the colouring and marking of the plumage, 
the Whimbrel very closely resembles the Curlew, 
the upper parts being shades of hair and clove- 
brown, the feathers margined with white and 

* Dr. Fleming, Salmon, Hewltson. Neil, &o. 
t Thompion, MSS. 
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oehreoua white ; the crown, however, is il 
aiong^ the centre by a, streak of paler colour, 
sioned by the feathers being broadly edgei 
white, while on each side they have scarce 
pale edging, but fonn patches of dark hair-I: 
the white ou the lower part of the back ru 
ther up than in the Curlew ; the chin is wh: 
unspotted ; the cheeks, neck, and whole 
parts are also pure white, but thickly and I 
daahed with hair-brown, the markings < 
flanks and upper parts of the belly assumi 
form of irregular bars ; the vent and und' 
coverts only being unspotted, except the s 
ance of the hair-like dark shads ; the a 
feathers barred with hair-brown ; the cent 
feathers are pale hair-brown, barred with a 
shade, the tint becoming paler and more 
up towards the outside, where the ground 
la nearly pure white ; the bill is deep bti 
brown, tile-red at the base of the niaKill 
legs and feet are bluish-grey, rather mori 
and proportionally shorter than in the C 
The above is nearly the colouring of the ma 
stated previously to have been killed near 
cudbright. In the female, shot at the sami 
the pale tints are all more or less ochreou 
the markings on the under parts extend * 
the breast, the centre of the belly, vent, an 
coverts being pure white; the upper tail-i 
are also more distinctly barred with hair-bi 
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CHARADRIADiB. 

CharadriadcB or Plovers naturally follow the 
fiimily we have left, to which many species show 
▼ery close alliance ; while to the previous groups, 
and that which has yet to be described, there are 
also many close links of connection. Many of the 
genera still continue to be maritime at particular 
seasons, but the larger proportion show a greatei 
afiection for the land, and spend a portion of their 
time inland. We shall commence the series with 
a form which still continues the alliance with the 
Trvngm and Totani in the structure of the feet ; 
it has also a periodical change of plumage, but 
differs, in a much greater size, in one or two species 
being adorned with beautiful crests, and in the 
habits being so plover-like, that they sometimes 
are known under that name.''^ The Lapwings 
may be thus characterized. 

Vannellus. — Generic characters, — Bill straight, 
slightly compressed ; tips of the mandible and 
maxilla rounded, smooth, and hard; nasal 
groove large and deep ; nostrils linear, pierced 
in the middle of it ; wings ample, more or 
less roimded, second or third quills often long- 

* The Lapwingi are so nearly allied to the genus Pluvianutj 
that although we are in the habit of looking upon our natiyo 
species as representing the former, it will more properly come 
in a»an aberrant species. 



eat, Bcnnetiines narrowed or emaig^natc 
the tip ; the carpal joint spurred or t 
colated ; legs of varisd l«igth ; tibie mi 
leas naked; toes before shortiy oonnecb 
a membrane ; hallox, when present, a 
lated on the tarsus. 

Types, V. crutotut, Goeiuit, tas. Europe, 
Afrioa. 

NoU. — Breed inland ; are rery clamorous 
the breeding-ground is approached; | 
Tions and partially maritime during iv 
onde^fo a seasonal chan^ 
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THE COMMON LAPWING 

FoflsSw «riitalM, MsTSB. 

PLATE XXV. 

TringA vandhu, Lhm^ &e^ — ^Taaelliis eristatus, Flem, SeHf^ 
4«i<— -Taimeaa hopp^ Temn— — Tbe Common Oteen or 
GiMted LapwiDff ^ JMM dwOMv. 



This beautiful and lively bird is abundant in 
suitable localities over the whole of the British 
Islands, thoug^h the inroads of cultivation are 
trenching^ rapidly <m some of its favourite haunts. 
The improvements which have been made on lands 
that bore a subalpine character, and on that lower 
wet pasture, which, till lately, was not thought 
worthy of cultivation, and remained untouched by 
the plough, have much curtailed them. We have. 
At this moment, a wide rang^ of land, once favourite 
haunts of the Pewit and Curlew, where few are 
now to be found ; and on one farm, not exceeding a 
hundred acres in extent, f(»-ty or fifty pairs of Pewits 
might have been seen breeding yearly, whereas, at 
presenti a single pair oould not be shot upon it. 
This, in one sense, may give some satisfaction in 
the improvement which has taken place, and the 
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aMsiarad natal it rnxf taag m ; 

Chese wild pa 
pcctUior iiifaabitwC9« diaS 
aaij ebaagm pfothKed artificiall; npoa tlmb 

Sane PewitaraaideeoiiBBndf with na; baL,A 
tfac now tune, immlien leave our nbada, ud 
oditn iMinnallj p e« fam a paciadieBl sigtatlN 
to tbe bneffisg graoculs, Krnrin^ tbtra witfc ■ 
mnctt n^aitsitj aa obf mnmier visitaBt* ban > 
diacuice i alaoi it is probable, tbai we reeem a 
few bsnia in tbcsr ram&l fraia oUmx coMitP ifc 
Tbesr braafiap itotiaBS are tbe sahB^iiiM DUtn, 
aod tbe la^e bog^ pastnxea db tfaor lUrti^ 1m 
meadow graaada, extenane downs or eam 
and the fenny coantiiea. Tbeaa are oAcs 
|7«at distance froni tbe coaat, co m de td y inkal; 
at the same tune, a oommoo npeo the Aore, wboc 
the extent is conaidenUe, and tbe anriaea jaaai, 
it a (avoorite locality. They aaoanUe then ia 
Rmall fiocks or parties, errai about the end of 
February, and ^radoally separate into pain b> tab 
up their breeding stations.* When incntetko 
has fairly commenced, the common or mooi 
appears alive with their active modons ; no 
per or intruder can enter upon their haunts irilb- 
cnit an examination, and both, or one of the pur, 
hover and fly around, tumbling and darting »t 
him, and all along attering their vehement cry rf 
" Ptunit." When incubation is completed, th« 

* nth Fehnury, 1813. Tbe Lapving ba« abtad^nn- 
menaed Ita inland migrttii 
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^^tnang and old assemble together, and frequent 
*^« pastures and fallows; some particular fields 
*^ing oflen chosen by them in preference to others, 
^*y)bably on acGount of the abundance of food ; 
*^ld here they will assemble daily for some time, 
*^»«ding chiefly in twilight, or clear nights, and 
^''^■tiiig during the day. Extensive meadow lands 
^*8 similarly frequented, as also the low merse 
^i^ds at the mouths of rivers, and, we believe, 
^^e fenny counties. The clouds of birds that rise 
^llout sunset, to seek their feeding grounds, per- 
terming many beautiful evolutions ere they go off, 
!« incredible, except to one who has witnessed 
it- In Holland, where this bird is extremely abun- 
dant, and where the view on all sides is bounded 
equally by a low horizon, thousands may be seen 
On all sides at once, gleaming in the setting sun, 
or appearing like a dense black moving mass 
between its light. The extent of their pasture 
there is almost unbounded, yet it appears fully 
stocked. Towards the end of October and in 
November, those which have spent the summer in- 
land, begin to return to the flat sea coasts, where 
they feed at the retreat of the tide, and on the low 
lands which generally accompany this character of 
shore, and remain until the spring again induces 
them to travel inland. The young are esteemed 
for the table, and plovers' eggs, which, under that 
name (when pure), are those of the Peewit, are in 
great request in the London and some other of our 
large southern markets, their collection during the 
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Muon, giving employment to many m£n 
Dogs are trained to seek the nests of thia tor 
several of the other Chantdriadm, the eggs oft 
ore also used in common ; they hunt by the i 
and make a pcnnt as if at game, antil the " 
man" comes up. (We do not know the kii 
dog that is employed.) The geogiuphial di 
bution is extensive, though confined to the 
World. The Lapwing is generally spread t 
Europe, extending to Scandinavia;* it asta 
northward to Iceland and the Faroe Ib1«;| it 
enumerated among the birds of Japan,^ sod \ 
have received specimens from the neig'hbooriioi 
of Canton, in the plumage of the winter.'§ 

In the fiill breeding plumage, the crown, oUb 
tore parts of the neck and breast, are deep ■ai 
rich blaok, glossed with green ; from the oodpd 
springs a long' crest of narrow black feathai^ 
bending or curved upward, and capable of b 
erected nearly straight wher 
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nirrounding the black crown there is a circle of 
yellowish-white, and under each eye, the auricu- 
lars, and a patch on the side of the neck, pure 
white, forming an irregularly oval spot of that 
ttdour; the nape is hair-brown, and the back and 
wings are pale glossy olive-green, having bright 
blue and purple reflections on the shoulders of a 
Qinch deeper tint, and there reflected with steeU 
blue ; the lower part of the back is also olive, ter- 
iminated by a narrow band of chestnut ; the quills 
are black, the third and fourth longest, the three 
first tipped with greyish-white ; the belly and vent 
Bxe pure white ; the under tail-coverts pale chest- 
iiat*red ; the tail comparatively short, is rich black, 
with a narrow white tip, and having a broad basal 
white band ; the outer feather only is pure white, 
with a greyish black spot near the tip of the outer 
web ; legs are purplish -red. In a female shot at 
the same time with the above described male, in 
full breeding state, the throat and chin were white ; 
the dark crown, and marking between the eye and 
the bill, of a deep hair-brown ; the crest about one 
half the length ; a little less brilliancy marked the 
other parts of the plumage. In winter the dress is 
nearly in this state, there being no black on the 
chin or throat, and on the back and shoulders the 
feathers are all narrowly tipped with yellowish- 
white. The young have the upper plumage still 
more tipped with the same colour, or of a more 
ochreous tint. 



From Vitnellm we reach the true Plovers, rspre- 
iented by the Grey and Golden Plovers of our own 
country. The birds known under the above ncune, 
in contradistinction to the tru9 Charadrii or Dot- 
terels, have been divided in their scientilic arrange- 
ment, and the presence or absence of a hind toe, ha* 
been given much weight to as a generic cbaracUr. 
In both groups, we have so distinct and marked 
an arrangement of colouring, that the cominm 
observer, unaccustomed to scientific distinctions, 
will at once separate them. The sexual change ia 
also to a certain extent different, and it is remark- 
able, that in both (arranging by plumage and 
marking), we have a species, which must, in either 
case, be plaj^ed away from those resembling it; 
the generic distinction resting alono on the pre- 
sence or absence of the fourth toe, almost rudimen- 
tary, Wq have now, however, ventured to draw 
our characters, so as to allow the junction with it 
of C. pluvialu and Firffinianitt. These three spe- 
cies (including the Grey Plover) are closely ailied 
in habits, in the marking and colouring, and in 
the dark state of their breeding plumage, occupy- 
ing uniformly a great portion of the under surface 
of the body. In their habits they are gregariooa, 
assembling often in vast flocks, while the others 
moregenerally congregate only in parties of limited 
numbers. 
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SfxuxT JM}UL^~ Generic eharacten. — Bill rather 
strong, tumid, flattened on the culmen,, cylin- 
drical towards the tip, which is hard ; nasal 
groove wide, more than half the length of 
the bill ; nostrils linear, pierced in the nasal 
membrane; wings long, pointed, first quill 
longest ; legs rather short, bare for a short 
space only above the tarsal joint ; toes conr 
nected by a small basal membrane, slightly 
fringed on their edges; hallux rudimentary 
or wanting. 

Types, S. cinerea^ pluvianusy VirginiantM. Cos- 
mopolite. 

IfaU. — Breed inland ; gr^g^rious except during 
incubation ; undeigo a seasonal change. 
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record of this species breeding, or 
during the summer in our islands, 
it early in the season, in the breei 
the London markets, and Mr. Tan 
the same circumstance; neither 
difficult to obtain specimens in th 
lectors ; but, we believe, that m( 
put on the nuptial dress, and are aj 
capture actually on their migratio] 
seen one or two oocasicmally on i 
in June, but adds, they " may hs 
to the usual migration."! The: 
appears to extend very far north, 
em Europe, Iceland, and the Fai 
on the authority of Captain Jam* 
Richardson, extending over many] 
America. Its most usual appeaj 
is in spring, autumn, and winter, 
rally on the coast, in small parti< 
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Thompson states it to be an autumnal visitant to 

Ireland. There are various authorities for its hav- 

^ a very extensive distribution, — Algoa Bay,* 

%jpt,f Japan in summer and v^inter plumage ;^ 

JavB;|| and we have ourselves received specimens 

kom China and Southern Africa, in the vrinter 

dress. 

In summer, the Grey Plover has the forehead 
and streak over the eyes pure v^hite ; the space 
between the eye and the bill, auriculars, sides of 
the neck, breast, and belly, deep black, while the 
vent, under tail-coverts, and thighs, are white; 
the head and nape hair-brown, the feathers hav- 
ing lighter edges; the back and scapulars very 
deep clove-brown, sometimes nearly black, the 
Bhaffcs of the feathers being darkest, the tips edged 
with greyish-white ; quills brownish-black, having 
the shafts white, and the inner webs shaded to 
gpreyish- white; tail -coverts white, barred with 
hair-brown; tail also white, barred with dark 
hair-brown, on the centre feathers the pale spaces 
are much clouded vrith the dark colour, and these 
feathers are accuminated, on the outer plumes the 
basal half of the feathers is without bars; the 
axillary feathers black. In the winter dress, the 
g^round colour of the upper part of the body is 
hair-brown, the feathers margined and cut into 
with angular marks of greyish and yellowish- 
white; no trace of black remains on the face or 

♦ Dr. Smith aud, Yarrell. t Selby. 

t Temininck. II Horsfield. 

T 
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lower parts ; the nhule are white, on the chin and 
throFLt nearly unspotted, on the neck and auricu- 
lars haying' narrow streaks of hair-bronQ along 
the shafts, and on tho breast and upper part of the 
Itelly, having those continued, more broadly «- 
panded upon the base of the feathers, and forming 
a relief to the pale tips of those lying over them; 
the bill black; the feet and legs greyish-blari 
Two specimens, shot a few years since, by thesid> 
of one of the Lochmaben lochs, in the month of 
August, had the ground colour of the upper parti 
very dark, and the edging and angular spotting of 
the feathers nearly of the tint of sienna-yelU 
as to cause them to appear, when first taken up, W 
be the Golden Plover ; the breast and belly 
had the dark parts of the feathers much broftdw, 
and the whole tinted over with yellowish wood- 
i)rown. These were considered young birds w- 
rived from migration ; they were very tame, and 
allowed an easy approach. A bird from the Ci{4 
of Good Hope, apparently identical, is very duk 
above, having the colour glossed with olive reflec- 
tions, has no white on the forehead, and very ft» 
lin-ht marldngs on the crown or centre of the baet 



The Golden Plover, SQtfATAJioi4A pluvuus-— 
Charadriut plunialh, Linn., etc. — Plueitr iM. 
Temm. and French authori, — Golden or Yelleit 
Ploter of Briliah atdlion. — This species, though 
retaining almost exactly the marldngs, and th! 
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corresponding seasonal changes in the plumage, 
with the last, differs in structure in the absence 
of the hinder toe ; nevertheless, as stated, we con- 
sider, in these birds, that too much consequence 
has been set upon this form, and, for the present, 
prefer retaining them with S. Virginiantu, as con- 
gpeneric. In Britain, the Golden Plover is one of the 
meet abundant species, being found on the coasts, 
gpenerally in vast flocks, during winter; and, in 
summer, retiring to all the wide tracks of alpine 
moor which occur in Scotland and Ireland, ex- 
tending northward to Orkney and Shetland, and, 
irherever such localities occur, to England. In 
Scotland, they reach their breeding grounds early 
in spring, and select some spot, from which they 
do not stray far. These are chosen both in the 
Bubalpine moorlands, and on the tops of hills of 
considerable elevation. The breeding plumage is 
altered almost immediately after the station has 
been fixed upon ; and, when incubation has com- 
menced, the appearance of an intruder causes re- 
iterated utterance of their wailing cry, the birds 
flying around, and perching on some raised mossy 
hillock in the vicinity. The nest is scarcely more 
than a scratched hollow, very few grasses or lining 
material being used. When the young birds have 
attained their full plumage, the broods congregate 
together, and may be found in large flocks, fre- 
quenting for a time their moorland locality. As 
autumn advances, they descend to the lower mea- 
dows or fallows, collecting fresh numbers; and, 



bv the time &ost or winter has Set In, they ma; 
be found assembled on tli« sea shons in flocks, the 
produce of the breeding- groands of the district. 
Before rctiriiij Co tbe shores, the flocks may 1h 
tcmetiiDes approached, or they come wtthla shot 
in the wheels which it is thdr habit to make 
around any thing- that disturbs them. On th« 
coast they are much more shy, though, from the 
numbers composing the flock, the discharge of the 
fowler is often successful at a very long distance. 
.\ -rery extended or cosmopolite distributioB haa 
been ^reu to this bird, but, of its range, we maj 
at once say we do not know the con«ct limitt. 
We are inclined, at this moment, to consider it 
limited almost to Europe alone, its place elsewhen 
being taken up by the C. Firffintanut. We hits 
never seen an extra European specimen of the 
British Golden Plover. Sweden, as mentioned b] 
Mr. Varrell, on the authority of Professor Nilson 
and Mr. Loyd ; Norway, where Mr. Hewitson 
saw it ; Hammerfest, as stated by Mr. Chisty; 
and probably Lapland,* with suitable localities 
in other western districts of the European Conti- 
itent, may be held as a certain extent of rangt; 
hut we still think Faroe, Greenland, and Iceland, 
queHtionable. The American and Arctic birds an 
undoubtedly distinct, and, besides their smallH- 
siKo and other distinctions, may be at once sepa- 
rated by the hair-brown colour of the underwit^ 
coverts and axillary feathers, which, in the Britiita 
* Linn. Tour in Laplsnd. 
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and Eufopeon birds, are pure white. Mr. Yarrell 
states, that eastward he has traced it through 
Fnuace and Italy to the shores of Africa, and that 
the Zoological Society have specimens from Tre- 
liiond. This range is probable. All the Asiatic 
birds, with those of the Indian Islands and New 
Holland, agree with the American species ; and 
Mr. Audubon, in his Appendix to the concluding 
T<dume of his interesting " Ornithological Bio- 
graphy," has also included the American Golden 
Plover, under the title C. marmorattts, Wagler, 
as found in the New World. In addition to the 
eonunon bird, as stated already, all the specimens 
which have come under our own observation have 
been the latter bird ; at the same time, we have 
no reason to doubt Mr. Audubon's well known 
accuracy. 

This beautiful Plover, in the full breeding dress, 
has the space between the eyes and the bill, cheeks, 
anriculars, throat, breast, belly, and yent, of a deep 
velvetty-black ; the flanks and under tail-coverts 
white, shaded with pale yellow ; the forehead and 
streak above the eyes, nearly pure white; the 
ground colour of the crown, back, scapulars, and 
long tertials, very deep clove-brown, with purplish 
reflections of a paler shade upon the back of the 
neck, and having each feather cut into with small 
triangular spots of king's-yellow ; on the nape the 
centres of the feathers only are dark, leaving the 
whole margins yellow, which lightens or renders 
more yellow the general tint of this part ; and, on 
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nal bars ; the quills are clove-broT 
shafts ; the axillary feathers pure wl 
brown, the tint becoming paler towa 
and cut into with triangular mark: 
most meet at the shaft. In the fei 
is not so intense, and is partially mi] 
In the winter dress, the upper parts 
are nearly similar to that of sumn 
tint spreading more uniformly over 
sides of the neck ; beneath, the thi 
under tail-coverts, are white, but the 
belly, and vent, are a tint of ash-g' 
wood-brown, each feather having a 
and the whole tinted over with ki 
yellow ; the bill black ; legs dark gr 
mediate states of plumage in whicl 
with in autumn, are often very beaul 
parts being marbled with black, w 
king's yellow, which blend softly tc 

1 xi. r..-.. A.. -1 - ■L-i/»x_ -1- 
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DOTTERELS. 

Pkom what we have considered as the true Plovers, 
pre pass to the genus Charadrius or Dotterel, all the 
ksown species of which present a generic simi- 
larity in colour and markings, differing from the 
Others in being unspotted, of shades of hair or grey- 
ish-brown, the under parts generally crossed with 
diBtinct bands of black or chestnut. In their habits 
lihey are chiefly maritime, at the same time, a few 
'ag;ree in this respect with the true plovers, in their 
bfeeding in pretty inland localities. Their feet 
we of a more decidedly cursorial structure ; but, 
in one or two exceptions, they possess the hinder 
toe. 

Charadrius. — Generic characters, — Bill straight, 
somewhat dilated at the base, and gradually 
narrowed to the point, which is hard and 
slightly curved ; nasal groove large ; nostrils 
linear and pierced in it; wings pointed, of 
middle length, first quill longest; legs of 
middle length ; tibiae bare for a short space 
above the tarsal joint ; toes short, formed for 
running ; hallux entirely wanting. 

Types, C morinelltM, hicUicula^ &c. Cosmopolite. 

Noie. — Partially gregarious in winter; chiefly 
maritime ; little seasonal change. The SgiuU- 
arola cincta of " Orn. lUust." The form Ore-- 
opholtUy and Mr. Gould's genus Erythrogcfnyi^ 
will either enter as sub-genera here, or may 



be taken as aberraut forma, as the ajsteraatist 
inclines. 



The Dotterel, CHAR-iDWUS mohineliub. — 
Pluvier gingnud, Temm. — The Dottertl, or DotUrtl 
Plover of Britith authori. — The Dotterel is a epring 
and summer visitant to Britain ; in the southern 
counties of England only seen in their passage lo 
and from their breeding stations ; in the LowlaniJi 
of Scotland being occasionally found during b 
umilar transition ; but, in a few localities, incu- 
bating on somo of the mountain ranges of both 
countries. In Ireland, we have the authority of 
Mr, Thompson for saying they are very rare. In 
the mountains of Cumberlaud and Westmoreland 
they regularly breed, though we hear their num- 
bers are diminishing gradually. Mr. Ueysham of 
Carlisle, has given a good account of their habiu 
at this time,* and states, that they assemble in 
their different localities, in the noighbonrhood of 
Carlisle, about the middle of May, where they 
continue for ten days or a fortnight before retiring 
to mountains, in the vicinity of the lakes, to breed 
" The most favourite breeding haunts are alwaj* 
near to, or on the summits of the highest moun- 
tains, particularly those that are densely covered 
with the woolly frieze moss, Trtehottomum tana- 
ginoium. They do not make any nest, but deposit 
their eggs, which seldom exceed three in omnlMi'i 
* See YBirell, ii. p. 393, tt ttq. 
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in a small cavity on dry gpround, covered with 
vegetation, and generally near a moderately sized 
stone or fragment of rock.* On the alpine ranges 
of Scotland, in a similar manner, they are foimd 
in particular localities, after the young have at- 
tained maturity. There are several stations upon 
the Grampians, and some of our sporting friends 
generally meet with small parties before they 
have dispersed, on the first week of the shooting 
season. In our own district, there is a locality 
on some subalpine moorland, partially cultivated, 
which is visited during their passage in spring, 
but we have not been able to trace them on their 
return migration. Their winter retreat seems 
scarcely to be known with certainty,'!' neither is 
it noticed whether at any time they frequent the 
sea shore like the grey and golden plovers; our 
information, in fact, is confined to their breeding 
habits, and their periodical passage to and from 
these stations. Their summer ranges extend to 
Northern Europe, J Russia, Siberia, and Northern 
Asia,§ moimtains of Silesia and Bohemia, || step-« 
pes of Tartary.^ Mr. Yarrell also states, that 
Messrs. Dickson and Ross have sent specimens 
from Trebizond. 

In summer, the chief food seems to consist of 

* Yarrell. 

+ Mr. Selby states, " Its winter quarters in the warmef 
parts of Earo^b and Asia/* ii. p. 236. 

X Linnnos, Nilson, Hewitson. § Yarrell. 

Ii Temminck. TI Selby. 
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insects, particularly the CulmjAera, many specita 
of which are extremely abundant on the covsLs 
and come abroad in numbers during the heut of 
the day. 

A specimen killed iu Dumfries-shire, in the end of 
March, has the crown clove-brown, bordered above 
each eye with white, which meeta at the occiput; 
the chin, cheeks, and throat, are white ; the whole 
upiier parts of the body, neck, and upper part of 
breast, hair-brown ; the feathers on the back and 
wings edg«d with pale orange-brown ; immedi- 
ately bordering the hair-brown on the breast, the 
feathers are tipped with dark edges, forming ft 
narrow band, this is succeeded by a white gor- 
get, gradually shading- into rich brown iah-orange, 
which occupies the whole lower part of the breast 
and belly, blending; into a deep black conspicuous 
patch in the centre of the latter; the vent and 
Oflder tail-coverts white ; the quills are dark hair- 
brown, the first with a strong and consiiiciious 
white shaft; the tail hair-brown, darker towards 
the tip, forming almost a bar across the ends of 
the three outward white feathers. This is nearly 
the plumage in the breeding time; the females 
have the colours of the breast scarcely bo bright 
or marked. When these colours have been put off, 
the lower parts, we believe, are nearly white, and 
the crown loses the depth of its shade. Birds, 
however, are not frequently met with in this state, 
and a minute description is not g;iven i 
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THE RINGED DOTTEREU 

Charadrius hiaiiada, LlNNiSUS. 

PLATE XXIIL 

C^haradrius hiaticula, Linn., ^c. — Lrrand pluvier a collier, 
Temm, — ^Ringed Plover or Dotterel, Sea Lark of British 
authors, 

^^la lively species is abundant on all our coasts, 
^ierever they are bounded by a sandy or gravelly 
*^^cb, and their shrill and plaintive whistle will in- 
^cate their vicinity, long before the unaccustomed 
^ye can detect the birds running among the shingle, 
to the colour of which the plumage closely assimi- 
lates. It is a constant resident with us ; but, at the 
Bame time, an accession of numbers seems to be an- 
nually received during winter, from higher latitudes, 
"where they are only summer visitants. The sea 
shore, in the situations mentioned, is almost their 
constant haunt ; there they breed among the shingle, 
just out of water mark, depositing their eggs in some 
slight hollow, and there they feed, summer and 
winter, after the tide has retreated, finding daily the 
supply of food renewed. Exceptions, however, occur, 
•where they breed at a greater distance from the sea 
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and where the; ascend far up the courset of riTCKi 
although there they reserve their inoritime habits, 
breeding among the jiehbles of the sandbeds. They 
are known also to breed in the warrens of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, at a considerable distance from [he 
sea* ; and we have found them upon the banks of 
various rivera, from ten to twenty miles inland. 
our own vicinity ihey perfonn a short migratioo, 
breeding, and retiring afterwards. On the hanks of 
the Annan, fifteen or sixteen miles from the cotut, 
one or two pairs annually take up their station, 
seldom varying far from it. They arrive about the 
same time with the common sandpiper, and d 
sometimes later in retiring. When approached, at 
the season of incubation, they show extreme anxiety, 
fly around, incessantly uttering their piping whistle; 
if a dog is near, tbey feign lameness, and flutter off, 
returning to their charge in a circle. At first, wEwD 
leaving the nest, ihey skulk away from it befon 
taking wing, which they arc easily enabled to do 
from their unobtruBive colouring ; and, from ibe 
eggs, deposited in any sliglit natural canity, being 
of a greenish-grey colour, assimihiting with tbt 
shingle, they require great perseverance and an acute 
eye to discover. The range of this species seems lo 
he northern Europe, running near to or wiihia the 
Arctic Circle, Asia Minor.t Japan. ^ We io i 
however, find it stated as an Indian bird hy etitwr 
Elliot or Jerdan. 
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Arctind the mandible, cheeks and auriculars, 
deep black ; on the forehead a band of white, which 
reaches each anterior angle of the eye ; and, above 
that, a broad band of black passing from eje to eye ; 
the remainder of the head and nape hair-brown, a 
pale streak sometimes passing oyer or behind each 
eye. The chin and throat, passing in a collar around 
the neck, pure white ; succeeding this is a gorget of 
deep black, on the breast about an inch in breadth, 
and passing entirely round the white in a narrow 
circle, is blended into a chaste and uniform hair- 
brown, investing all the upper parts, except the quills 
and tail. The secondaries are tipped with white, 
forming a bar across, and some of the last quills are 
edged with die same colour on dieir outer webs. 
The quills are deep clove-brown, a portion of the 
shafts, about an inch from the tips white ; the tail 
is hair-brown, with an apical nearly black clouded 
hand ; the centre feathers have a very slight mark 
of white at the end ; the others, to the second from 
the outside, are broadly tipped with white, the se- 
cond has the outer web entirely white, and the ex- 
terior is altogether of that colour. The lower parts, 
below the pectoral gorget, are pure white ; the bill 
is black at the tip ; the base, with the legs and feet, 
rich gallstone-yellow. The above description is taken 
from a bird killed in December, and although the 
hill and legs, with the black parts of the plumage, 
may become more brilliant and intense during in- 
cubation, little apparent seasonal change takes place. 
In the young of the first plumage, there is no ap- 



pearance of the dark bands on tlie forehead, aniin- 
litrs, or breast ; tbe latter U Indicated by a pale shade 
of hair-brown ; but, on the occiput, and belon the 
u-hite nuchal Rollar, there is a annular shade of dull 
black ; the auriculars are uniform hair-broirn ; and 
the crown, back, and wings, except the quills, ate 
also hair-brown, each feather being edged with yel- 
lowish hiur-brown; the two centre paira of tail- 
feathers tipped with the same colour; under parti 
pure white ; legs and feet of a paler and dnllei yel- 



The Kf.ntish Dottrbel, Charadridb Cah- 

TtANua. — Ckaradrius Cantianui, Lath Piuvier a 

collier inlerompu, Temm. — The Kentith Ploeer ^ 

Britisk avihort This species, though nearly allied 

to the last, is easily distinguished, both by the Taria- 
tion in its markings, and by its smaller size. From 
all our accounts, its habits are very similar, asso- 
ciating with the itinged Dotterel when they hap- 
pen to be on the same coast together. The spede* 
I named. iiS abovi-. bv Or. 1.^-itl 
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die Irish list It seems also sparingly distributed 
oyer the continent of Europe ; but, by Temminck, is 
said to be abundant in Germany and Holland. Out 
of Europe, it is found in Northern Africa, in Nubia 
and Egypt,* Indian Archipelago, t Java.J^ The 
specimen of this bird in our possession, which senred 
also for Mr. Selby's figure and description, was pro- 
cured on the continent. The forehead, running in 
a streak over the eyes, whole of the under parts, 
cheeks, sides of the neck, and a collar surrounding 
it, pure white ; a frontal band anterior to the eyes, a 
stripe between the mandible and the eyes, posterior 
edges of the auriculars, and a patch on each side of 
the breast, forming the commencement of an inter- 
rupted pectoral collar, black ; the crown and nape 
deep yellowish-brown, tinted with hair-brown, and 
shading to chestnut at the edges ; the back and wings 
pale hair-brown, shafts of the feathers darker; secon- 
daries tipped with white ; quills clove-brown, with 
the shafts entirely white, the last quills also having 
the same light edges which we saw in the Ringed 
Dotterel ; the centre feathers of the tail are clove- 
brown, the shade being lighter towards the base 
and outside, the two exterior feathers entirely white. 
In another continental specimen, considered to be 
a young bird, we Live neither black nor yellowish- 
brown on the head or sides of the breast, these 
markings being indicated by pale wood-brown, the 

* Selby. f Temminck. 

X Horsfield. It is possible that the Indian specimens may 
3ret be found distinct* though very nearly allied. 
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white forehead and eye-streak only being marked; 
tbe legs, feet, and bill, are black in all slates. 



The Little Ringed Dotterel, Csaradrihi 
HtKOR. — Charadritu minor, Meyer. — Petit plainer t 
eoUUr, Ternrn.— Tlit Little Ringed Ploivr of BritiA 
imtiori, — As a British bird, this interesting specin 
rests on a single specimen procured by 3Ir. Hear} 
Doubleday ; it was taken at Shoreham in Sussei 
The habits of this Dotterel become interesting W 
the ornithologist, as being somewhat at variance 
with those of the two last, fi^uenting the banks of 
rivers in preference to the coast ; bat like the othen, 
It lays its eggs on the sand, without any attempt at 
a nest,* From the very young state of Mr. DooUe- 
day's specimen, it is conjectured that it may lu 
been bred in England, and if so, we may yet fi 
the species as an occasional visitant ; though, ^et- 
haps, the character of the banks of the rivers is 
Bnch as will suit its habits. On the continent it ii 
met with in several localities ; in summer, so & 
north as Sweden.'!' Messrs. Dickson and Ross » 
it from Erzeroom,]: and it extends to Japan.§ 

We do not possess a specimen of this bird, a 
borrow Mr. Yarrell's description: — " In the adt* 
bird the beak is blsck ; the irides brown ; the fi}Te- 
head white, with a black patch above it, extendi 
to the eye on each side ; top of the bead and ocin* 

* iri'ivif.Bon, Oologj, quoting from Mr. Hoy. 

+ iNilsoiu J YaiielL g TemmiDct 
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put ash-brown; lore and ear-coverts black; nape 
of the neck white ; back scapulars, wing-coverts, 
tertials, rump, and upper tail- coverts, ash-brown ; 
primary and secondary wing-feathers dusky-brown ; 
these and the greater wing-coverts edged with white; 
the first primary quill -feather only with a broad 
white shaft; tail-feathers ash-brown at the base, 
darker towards the end ; the five outer tail-feathers 
on each side white at the end, this colour increas- 
ing in extent on each lateral feather, the outer one 
on each side having only a dusky spot on the inner 
web, but this appears to be constant at all ages ; chin 
and throat white, this colour extending from the 
latter round the n^e of the neck ; below this, and 
above the breast, is a collar of black; the breast 
itself, the belly, vent, and under tail-coverts, pure 
white ; legs and toes flesh colour, tinged with yel- 
low; claws black. Females have the black and 
white fi*ontal bands narrower than in the males. 
Young birds of the year want all the decided black 
markings which distinguish old birds ; the ash-brown 
feathers of the back and wing-coverts haye buff- 
coloured margins."* 

• YarreU,ii. PI. 411, 412. 



SANDEBLINO. 
n E have ventured, after aome hentatiaii, to place 
a bird, extremely intecesting in form, afler the Dot- 
terels ; in the furra of the bill, its seasonal change), 
and several of its habits, it is allied to the Scol<^ 
cidiB and to the Sandpipera, while the structure gf 
the feet would place it among the Charadriaia and 
the Dotterels. On the one ude, it may he urged 
that we ought to have a Tringa with the feet and 
structure of the Dotterel, while, on the other, it 
might equally be sud, that we should have a Dot- 
terel with the bill and seasonal changes of the 
TringiB. In either case it would stand as an osot- 
lating form, and perhaps might be placed with equal 
propriety on the confines of either group. One 
spedes only is known. 

AitEN'ARiA, Beekit. — Generic character*. — KU 
straight, compresEed; tip, dilated, smooth, bard; 
vrings as in Tritiifa ; legs of mean length, slen- 
der, naked for & short space above the taml 
joint ; toes three before, bordered with a VU' 
row fringe, basal connecting membrane fCTf 
small. 

Type, A. ealidrw. — -Europe, Africa, North and 
Arctic America. 

Note. — Breeds in marshes ; the seasonal diange 
of Tringa; maritime except during incubotioa. 
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The Sanderlimg or Dotterel Trinqa, Are- 
NARIA CALiDRis. — Trtnga arenaria^ Ray^ Linn. — 
Calidru arenaria^ Leach. — Armaria calidris^ M^er 
and modem omUhologiiU, — Sanderling or Common 
SanderUng of British authors. — The Sanderling is 
projfcty frequent on our shores during spring, autumn 
and winter, but does not breed with us ; at least no 
authentic instances are on record. Mr. Yarrell has 
stated its frequency on the English shores, and we 
haTe ourselves procured it from the north-eastern 
coasts. In Scotland it is also met with in small 
parties, and we haye shot it on the banks of the 
Solway. Mr. Thompson records it in Ireland. 
When we haye obseryed the Sanderling, it has 
generally been in small parties, unmixed with other 
TringcB ; and tiie manner of running along the 
sand or shingle, with the head drawn yery close 
upon the shoulders, is much in the manner of the 
small Dotterels. Occasionally we haye seen them 
associated with the Purre, among which they were 
easily detected by their lighter colour and their call. 
It is a species apparently of yery wide distribution, 
breeding far north and within the Arctic Circle, 
and reaching southward at least to Mexico. New 
Guinea and Sunda are giyen to it by M. Temminck ; 
it is not, howeyer, enumerated by Mr. Jerdan. "We 
possess specimens from Southern Africa and North 
America. 

In the breeding plumage, the Sanderling may be 
said to haye the ground tint of the upper plumage 
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dark clove -lii'own, the feathers tipped wiih gteyish- 
nbitp, and margined broadly wich pale leddisii- 
urange, tcirming, at a little distance, a rather haxy 
mixture, in which the red and while predominatei ; 
the throat, breast, and sides of the breast, are white, 
having the feathers bancd nith paje clove-brown 
and orange-red ; the quills clove-brown, with white 
shafts, and having the inner nebs approaching to 
greyish-whiie; the under parts pure white; tail 
with the centre feathers lengthened, accuminated, 
and dark dote-brown, the others pale haii^browo. 
becoming lighter towards the outEide, the last en- 
tirely white, except a patch of hiur-brown near the 
tip of the inner web ; legs, feet and hill, black. In 
tbe winter state the plumage is very different; the 
f;ice, anterior to the eyes, and all the lower parts, 
are pure white; the upper parts a chaste shade o( 
bidwuieh ash-grey; centres of the feathers on the 
hfiid and nape darker, the sbafts of the others only, 
appearing marked ; the tips and edgesareof apala 
tint, approaching nearly to white on the wing- 
I'l'Verts and secondaries. The bird, when in flight, 
iijipears very pure and Bilvery, and contrasted omly 
by the shoulders and band of the wing, which aR 
nearly greyish-black, and the brownisli-hlaek outer 
ivebs of the quilla; the tail has the grey tint pre- 
vailing instead of the clove-brown. In a young 
4tale, in which it is often procured in autumn, the 
liwer parts are, as before, pure white ; the txatnvi 
the crown is bluck, the feathers edged with yeUew- 
isQ white, shading off to both sides in depth of tisli 
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the nape, sides of the neck, and hreast, are pale 
hrownish-grey, tmted with ochreous ; and the hack, 
scapulars, and long tertials, are deep hlack, having 
the feathers cut into on their margins with rounded 
and angular spots, similar to those upon the Sqimtc^ 
roles or true ployers. We have specimens hefore us 
in this state &om the Northumhrian coast, and from 
North America. A specimen shot on the Solway, 
towards the end of August, is also almost in com- 
plete hreeding dress ; while others, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, are pure white heneath, but above, 
i^ow a good deal of dark marking, mixed with the 
delicate grey of the winter state. 



THICK-ENKES. 

Odr neit bird, tbe only British repreBantatioo of 
the genua (Edienemut, serves as the connecting ctam 
between the Grallatoret and Panarei by meanB of 
the Bustards, to which its members approach veij 
nearly in habits, form, structure, and plumage ; 
we are not aware whether they undergo any marked 
sexual change like the Bustards and Plovers. They 
frequent plains or estensive downs, or the moist fal- 
low lands in a cultivateil country ; ajid, so fiv as we 
know, are not at any season maritime in tbeii habits. 



(EDicNEiins, Temminei. — Generic cfiaraeteri. — 
Bill straight, strong, at the base depressed ; tip 
slightly bending, compressed ; maxilla angu- 
Inted ; nasal groove wide, covered with a ceral 
membrane ; nostril medial, pierced in the mem- 
brane; wings comparatively short, somewhat 
rounded, second quill longest; tail cuneated; 
legs rather long ; tibix bare above the tarsal 
joint; feet with three toes, connected by a mem- 
brane, which fringes their edges, cursoriaL 

Type, ffi. erepitani. Europe, Asia, Africa, New 
Holland. 

Note. — Habits not maritime ; partially noctumal ; 
no decided seasonal change. 
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THE COMMON THICK-KNEE, 

(Edicnemus crqy&ant, 

PLATE XXIV. 

CharadriuB (Bdicnemos, iyt»n.-»QSdicnemn8 crepitani, OBdic- 
neme criard, Temm. — Thick-kneed Plover or Bastard, 
Great or Norfolk Plover, Stone Curlew, Common Thiok- 
knee of British authors. 

Wb trace the alliance in this bird to the Bustards, 
in its frequenting extensive and open downs, and 
in its laying, generally, only two eggs, of a form 
yarying from the peculiar outline of the Ployeps, 
Dotterels, and some of their allies. Some of the 
foreign species also stand equal in height to some 
of the intermediate sized Indian and African Bus- 
tards. As one of its names implies, the sandy plains 
of Norfolk are a fayourite and abundant locality 
for this bird, where it periodically arrives and 
breeds. It is found in many other southern and 
eastern counties, but no where so abundantly* It 
b found more sparingly in Lincolnshire and Lan- 
cashire. Mr. Yarrell states, *^ farther north than 
Yorkshire I do not trace it." We have no record of 
its appearance farther north, or of its being ever 
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met with in Scotland, and Mr. Tbompaon plnceait, 
as aa extremely rare visitant, to Irel.iEd. In its 
more common periodical haunts, it appears in Ajiril 
and the beginning of May; and, after bretitiug. 
takes its departure in October, previous to wliidi 
it asserables in flocks like the plovers. There Mt 
instances mentioned, notwithstanding, ofspecimcib 
being eecn in December,* and of its appearance 
so early aa February, f The egga are deposited on 
the bare ground, without any nest, and generallj' 
in stony or shingly places ; and the fallows in sodu 
districts serve as breeding grounds. They are nigLt- 
feeding birds, a habit indicated by their large and 
prominent eyes; and while insects, particularly Co- 
Uoptera, constitute a great portion of their food, 
during their residence in this country, worms, rep- 
tiles, and even small mammalia, are said to be also 
devoured by them- On the continent the spedet 
seema to be pretty generally, though locally spread, 
as a summer visitant. We have it ranging to tht 
plaiua between the Black and Caspian Sea8,t ID 
Asia Minor§ and Madeira. [| 

A specimen before us, procured &om Norfolk) 
has the upper parts yellowish brown ; the centre of 
each feather uniber-hrown, dilating at the base, and 
running along the shaft to the tip ; on the ahouldets 
the dark tints are deeper, and a series of feathers 
are barred with yellowish- white, which is apparent, 
and, from the contrast, shows a diagonal band acnM 

* Mr. J. D. Salmon, f Montague. J Hohonacho. 

g BCrickUndL |i TuTcIL 
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that part ; the greater wing-coverts are cream-yel- 
low, edged with purplish- black, the quills and secon- 
daries are abo purplish black, the two first quills 
with a large diagonal yellowish- white patch, about 
an itkch, and a half from the tip, and which, on the 
first quill, crosses both the webs, on the second the 
inner only; the lower parts white, or yellowish- 
white ; the chin and fore part of the neck unshaded ; 
the neck, breast, belly, and flanks, narrowly dashed 
along the shaft of each feather with umber-brown ; 
the feathers of the under tail-coyerts ochreous, the 
shafts dark ; in the tail, the centre feathers are pale 
yellowish-brown, the others brownish-black at the 
tips for a considerable space, succeeded by a broad 
yellowish- white bar nmning diagonally, afterwards ^ 
alternately bordered with the brown and yellowish- 
white to the base, — ^upon the under surface these bars 
appear rery clear and decided ; the bill is black at 
the tip ; the base, and on the edges of the rictus, 
primrose-yellow; behind the eyes there is also a 
bare space nearly of the same colour ; legs and feet 
greenish-yellow. 

The female does not yary materially, and no 
seasonal change has been pointed out by ornitholo- 
gists. 



SWIFTFOOT. 
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The Courser or Swiftfoot, which leads 
the typical Charadriadai, are Little Dastard P1otk>, 
intermetliate in many respects, and showing & b«an- 
tiful gradation of form. With the esception of thai 
frequenting arid plains or stoppea, wo know Httle 
of their economy, and one specimen only occurs in 
the British List as an occasional and rare vinlanL 

CtTRsoRics, Latham. — Generic c/utraeten. — BiD 

depressed, towards the tip curved, pointed; 
nostrils basal, pierced in the short and partial 
membrane of the nasal grove ; wings of mean 
length, but ample from the breadth of flw 
feathers; second quill longest, nearly equal to 
the first ; tail short ; legs long, slender ; tibia 
naked far above tarsal joint ; feet small ; tort 
three, anterior, connected by a small membrane^ 
claw of the centre pectinated. 
Type, C. EwopcEua, hidneluM, &c. Europe, Aua, 
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1 Cbbam-Coloured Swiftfoot, Cursorius 
PJBVB. — Cunorku Europeut^ Lath. — C. /fo- 
M^ M$^j Me. — CcurvUe Isabelle^ Temm. — 
n-Cofourwi Couner in* Snififoot of British 
'V.— This interestmg bird appears to be of ex- 
xarity both in Britain and upon the continent, 
e instances of its occurrence being capable 
ng enumerated within the limits of a page. 
ipedmens seem only to be noted, at the pre- 
ime» as haying been killed in Britain, — the 
I Kent, which was presented to Dr. Latham, 
TYcd for his description of the bird ; another 
rth Wales ; a third in Yorkshire ; and the last 
ixnwood Forest, Leicestershire. No examples 
occurred either in Scotland or Ireland. On 
ntinent, stray specimens are mentioned by dif- 

writers as being met with, but the instances 
tremely few. Africa appears to be its most 
ant locality, or its stronghold; but little is 
1 either of its habits or nidification, the speci- 
which haye been obseryed here being in loca- 
breign to their habits. The other species of 
nus are natiyes of Africa and India, frequent 
aye dry plains or sandy deserts, and haye both 
erfiil flight, and run with extreme swifhiess, 
name implies, and which may be at once seen 
he structure of the feet and legs, 
t crown is pale buff-orange, shading into grey ; 

hind head there is a triangular spot of black, 
lating in a streak from the posterior angle of 
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eacli eye, liut through, the centre of this, aionnd lis 
occiput, and passing over the eyes, is a stripe ot 
band of pure white ; tlie whole of the body is of aa 
opaque tint of sdeniia-yclloiv, tinged with grey, ptla 
on the under piirts, and on the throat und fore part 
of the neck, shaded to reddish, or jellowish-nhia; 
the quills are brownisb-hlaek, glossed with purple; 
the tail is nearly of the same tint with the body, 4( 
feathers paler towards the exterior pairs, and »ii 
the exceptiou of those in the centre, there is a W 
spot near to the tip of each ; the legs and feel oi 
yellowish-white. The whole length of this speciaif 
from nine to a little above ten inches, and Jrom tte 
length of the l^s, it appears to stand proportional; 
taller. Mr. Yarrell states, the young birds of llw 
year " have the feathers clouded with two shsdesot 
pale brown, with dark irregular transverse lines of 
dusky ash colour," and the lines rQuud the head sri 
not very conspicuou-s. 
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PRATINCOLES. 

The remarkable genus Glareola or Swallow Plovers, 
to be placed next, continued for some time uncertain 
of its proper station ; but it is evidently intimately 
connected with the last. In many of the Gralla- 
torial birds, we have seen the wings developed to a 
great extent ; but the principal varieties of structure 
are exhibited in the feet and legs, the organs on 
which this order is, in a great measure, dependant 
for seeking after its prey. The tail, comparatively 
of small use to wading birds, has been formed short, 
or verging in some to a rounded or considerably 
wedge-shaped form, but never to a greatly deve- 
loped fork, as in the Fissirostral tribes, and this is 
what has puzzled systematists in looking for a sta- 
tion to place the Pratincoles. In all the other parts, 
the form of the Plovers is more or less kept up. We 
have the bill of the last ; the colouring of the plu- 
mage continues pale rufous or fawn colour beneath, 
and has a narrow collar, representing the pectoral 
and abdominal bands, the upper parts generally 
l^lossed with a green or bronze reflection ; the feet 
resembling Tringa^ at the same time showing those 
of a Fissirosiral type ; while the tail, formed on the 
model of the swallows', is the only exception among 
all the Grallatorial birds. 

Glareola. — Generic characters. — Bill short, de- 
pressed, and expanded at the base, compressed 
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towards tlie pmnt, and bending for half it) 
length ; nostrila baaal, oral, obti^ae, partially 
protected abore with a munlinuie ; wings very 
long; pointed, first quill longest, or equal to 
to the second ; tail forked ; 1^ rather short, 
a short bare space abore the tarsal joint ; feet 
lengthened and slender, outer toes connected 
by a membrane ; hallux of middle length, ar- 
ticolated on the tarsus ; daws long, dilated it 
the base, that of the middle toe pectinated. 

Types, G. torquaia, laetea, &c. Europe, Ani, 
A&ica. 

J^ate. — Haluts partially aquatic ; food inseeti- 
▼Moua ; taken both on the ground and tn 
dio wing; ** breeds m the ground, eggafour.'* 
•T«r«a 
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COLLARED PRATINCOLR 

Glareola torqucUa» 

PLATE XXVIL 

Hirundo marina, Meyer. — H. pratincola, Linn. — Glareola 
Austriaca, Lath. — Glareola torquata, Selby^ Goidd^ ^T'*"" 
Glareole a collier, Temm. — Collared or Austrian Pratin- 
cole o/Briiish authors. 

Seven or eight specimens of this curious hird are 
ascertained to hare heen killed in Britain, all of 
them in England, with the exception of the second, 
shot in Orkney hy Mr. Bullock. No other instance 
has occurred in Scotland, nor is notice taken of it in 
Mr. Thompson's Lists. On the continent it appears 
also only as a straggler, and it has heen received 
from some parts of Africa; Mr. Yarrell mentions 
haying seen specimens hoth from Tangiers and Tri- 
poll. In hahits they are described as possessing 
great powers of flight, as well as being able to run 
with swiftness and activity ; they are insectivorous. 
Hr. Bullock's specimen was shot in the act of catch- 
ing flies, and it is stated, that ^^ like the sand- 
pipers, it runs with the greatest rapidity when on 
the ground, or in shallow water, in pursuit of food. 
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ivliich Vim wholly of flies, of wliicli it 
fulli(" mid Mr. Yairel! has recorded, on the autho- 
rity of a son of Mr. Drumtnond Uay, that the lialiiu 
of ihe Pratincole " corresponded closely with those 
of our plovers, frequenting sandy plains, flying nnd 
running with great rapidity ; forming a slight DHt 
i II any accidental depression in the dry soil, and laj- 
iiig four eggs." 

In n continental specimen, the plumage ahoTB ii 
of a dark hair-brown colour, tinted with a greenisli 
metallic lustre. This passes across the breast, LaT- 
ing there a yellower tint, or appears nearly as wood- 
brown ; the upper tail-corerta are white ; the qiuUi 
brownish-black, the shaft of the first broad and yel- 
lowish-white. The throat and fore part of (he neck 
ochreouB, bounded and separated from the colour of 
the upper parts by a narrow line of black, arising 
from the anterior angle of each eye, and passing ai 
a collar above the wood-brown of the breast ; belly, 
vent, and under tail-coverts, white. The axillary 
feathers deep orange-coloured brown ; the tail, which 
is forked to the extent of two inches. Is white at the 
base; the centre feathers almost wholly black, the 
ends of the others being blaekish-broivn, the white 
increasing in extent on every feather towards the 
outside. Bill black, lips or edges of the rictus red- 
dish-orange*. In the young birds the feathers above 
are edged with a paler tint, and the dark colour ii 
less distinct. We have no information wlietber a 
partial seasonal change takes plac 
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OYSTER CATCHERS. 
Tab interesting birds which constitute the next 
limited genus, are nearly completely, maritime in 
their habits, and exhibit an alliance, in yarious re- 
spects, to the family in which, by the almost com- 
mon consent of modem ornithologists, they hare 
been placed. They are gregarious except during 
the breeding season, and, eyen then, incubation is 
frequently conducted in companies. They breed 
chiefly upon the ground, making little or no nest, 
and lay four eggs. They are subject to a double 
moult, analogous to that of the CharadriadcB ; and 
their manner, when an intruder approaches the nest, 
18 also similar. We hare representatives of the form 
in every quarter of the world. 

H'fiMATOpus. — Generic characters, — Bill long, 
straight^ or slightly bending upwards, com- 
pressed, point abruptly truncated ; mandible 
with a large short nasal groove in the mem- 
brane, of which the nostrils are pierced ; nos- 
trils linear; wings ample, first quill longest; 
legs comparatively short ; tibias for a short 
space naked ; toes three, anterior, short, united 
by a membrane which borders them. 

Types, H, ostraUgus^ palliaius^ niger^ &c. Cos- 
mopolite. 

Note. — Habits maritime ; gregarious except during 
incubation ; breed on the ground. 



THE EUROPEAN OYSTER CATCHER, 



Hamalopat ottraUgm, LiKNiUa. 



PLATR XXVI. 



4 



HflsmaMipns ortralpgus, lAnu., ^. — L' haetoricr pie, TVnwi-- 
CominaD or Pied Obiter Catober if Bntiah mthon. 

The Oyster Cah^Iier is frequent (in some parts 
skbundBnt) on our coasts from south to north, except 
where they are very rocky and precipitous. Their 
favoBiite stations are where there is a, large extent 
of sandy shore, interspersed with scalps, or heds of 
muaclea or other shell fiah. These are generally nn- 
eren in their surface, or are interspersed with poolii, 
which contain, breed, or tidely receive from the 
ocean, various molusca and marine animals, funush- 
ing a favourite food to the hirda. Hither they may 
be seen hastening, from their marshalled ranks along 
high water mark, so soon as the first ohject appears 
ahore the waves, alighting, or clamorously flying 
around it when its place is only visible from tbe 
surf; and, as it becomes uncovered, a dense mass ot 
hirda crowd upon it, impatient for the additiunni store 
of food which the last tide may have washed apoii 
it. In general they are ehy, and will scarcely allon 
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approach within shot, sounding their shrill whistle 
^^ the approach of an enemy, and flying off in 
^^all parties at a time ; single birds may, however, 
^ called within reach, and if one is killed, the flock 
^r party will turn and hover over it, uttering their 
^es during the while. As stated, they feed at low 
^ater, resting during the height of the tides, and 
equally so if the change is during the night. When 
residing on a coast where they were abundant, we 
have often, at night, been able to distinguish the 
8ta.te of the tide, from the whistle of the Oyster 
Catcher passing to its feeding grounds. Though 
their chief haunts are the shores of the sea, they are 
also occasionally seen inland by the course of rivers. 
This appears more prevalent as we reach the north, 
where, however, the land is often much cut up by 
bays and arms of the sea, along which they also 
stretch. Professor Fleming has mentioned, that 
they breed on islands in the Tummel in Perthshire, 
where we have ourselves seen them. Mr. Thomas 
Grant of Edinburgh, as quoted by Mr. Yarrell, 
states, '^ that they regularly migrate to the interior 
of the north-eastern counties to breed.** We have 
also seen the Oyster Catcher on the river Tweed, as 
high up as Diyburgh. On the English rivers it is 
sometimes killed far inland, but only as a stray 
visitant, and not breeding. They incubate upon the 
ground, generally in pairs, but in some instances in, 
as it were, a conmion breeding place ; Uttle nest is 
made, but the eggs are laid in some hollow in the 
sand or shingle ; in one or two instances we have 
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found (he nest placed on the lop of rwka standing 
insulated in an estuary, and prohably from ten to 
fifteen feet ahove the ground. When approBched 
ill this season, the pareut birds are Tery clamoioiis, 
and fly around, or horer over the intruder. 

In dlstrihuliott, the Oyster Catcher appears cc 
moD throughout Europe, where the coasts are fitted 
to its habits. It extends northward to Russia and 
Siberia, and even to Kamtschatka.* It is probable, 
that it may extend beyond the Eurojiean boundarj, 
Temminck mentioning it among tbo birds of Japan; 
hut extra Kuropeaa apecimens have never come 
under our examination. 

Specimens before us reach in length from siiteea 
to nineteen inches; the first, however, ia a young 
specimen of the year, in full plumage ; anotber, 
seventeen inches, is, however, adult. The winter 
plumage is noted to consist of a collar of white 
beneath the throat; but the specimens alluded tu, 
one killed in December, the other in July, are neailj 
similar ; the feathers on the throat of the first beiiijT 
wly tipped with white. In tlipse, the head. 
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feet deep pui-plish-red. At times, these birds, in 
ivinter, are distinguished by a collar of white beneath 
tiie throat, which disappears as the season of incu- 
bation approaches, but it is occasionally only more 
or less mai'ked by white tips to the feathers. In 
the young birds of the £rst plumage, the dark parts 
are all of a duller black, approaching in some parts 
to brownish-black ; and on the back and scapulars, 
the feathers are tipped with ochreous ; the tips of 
the white upper tail- coverts are barred with black 
and ochreous ; the colours of the bill and legs are 
not 80 brilliant as in the old birds, that of the latter 
being of a livid grey. We have seen specimens of 
a dull white or fawn colour. 



RALhlDJE. 

Tbe family of the Rails, which we place last, m 
being the most truly aquatic of the Grallalorti, 
is composed of birds, whose habits ore skulking; 
during the day, frequenting meadows or marshes, 
imd the banks of takes and rivers, aod there hiding 
themselves among the thick herbage which coTtn 
the localities selected by them. la the typtcsl 
families, we saw the power of flight amply deve- 
loped, in some instances, showing great swiffaiesa 
and a capability of bein;; long sustained ; among the 
Italls, on the contrary, the wings are short and 
cave, the flight in the greater number awkwaid and 
fluttering; hut, to compensate for this, the feet and 
legs are adapted for running, and the whole form 
is narrow, and when the neck is stretched out, is 
pointed andfitted for threading through a vegetation. 
which may be at once thick, and, at the same lime, 
strong and matted. Many of them also swim and 
dive readily, and the feet are so constructed in those 
which are not natatorial, as to enable them to tread 
and walk with ease upon soft mud, and even 
the large leaves of water plants. Many of them, 
however, differ, and come nearer the tlaiora 
building or coustnicting nests of a large fabric, and 
in laying a number of eggs. The British genets 
are limited. 
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Rallus. — GerMriceharacters, — Bill long, slender, 
compressed, towards the tip subcyiindrical and 
slightly curving ; nasal furrow long and wide ; 
nostrils linear and pierced near the centre of 
its length; wings short, concaye, rounded, 
third and fourth quills longest; carpal angle 
often armed with a spine ; legs of mean length ; 
bare ahore the tarsal joint ; feet long, slender ; 
toes cleft to the base ; hallux short, articulated 
near the plane of the others. 

Type, JR. aqtuUicu$^ &c. Cosmopolite. 

Note. — Habits aquatic ; skulking ; lay numerous 
eggs ; perch on rails or low trunks of trees ; 
feathers of the forehead with the shafts pro- 
longed into homy points 



WATER RAIL. 
PLATE XXVIII. 



Toe Water Bail is found in tbe fenny coustieB of | 
England, and, where tbere is an occasional o 
fen, through most of the olher districts ; in ScotUod 
it occurs also in similar localities, but is b 
&i from abundant, though ils apparent scamlj' mny 
be attributable to its very shy and secluded liabits. 
During winter, in our own Ticinitj, we generally 
see or procure a few specimens, in wet ditches which 
do not soon freeze, and to which the bird at th» 
time regorts, being driven from its better covered 
haunts by the severity of the storm ; in such places, 
after being puisueJ, it will creep into some hole or 
under cover, and allow itself to be taken by the 
hand. In summer, we have shot it once or twice, 
but have always beea unable to discover the nest 
It utters a discordant croitk in the evenings, and 
during the while remains stationary, possessing the 
same Tcntrtloc[uial power as the com crake. Out 
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WATER RAIL. fHO 

of Europe its range appears very restricted ; we have 
never received it with any collection, and the notices 
of its occurrence are very scanty. Pennant men- 
tions Malta, and Mr. Strickland Smyrna.^ 

An adult male, shot in this vicinity, has the crown 
and all the upper parts yellowish-brown, tinted with 
oil-green, the centre of each feather black ; on the 
centre of the back occupying nearly the whole fea- 
ther, but on the lower part and scapulars being in 
the centre only, and there on the wings and tail, 
allowing the pale colour to be the prevailing one ; 
quills nearly clove-brown; on the forehead, until 
beyond the line of the eyes, the shafts of each fea- 
ther is strong, and protrudes in a homy point ; the 
chin greyish-white ; the region of the eyes, cheeks, 
sides of the neck, and under parts, until in a line 
with the legs, bluish-grey ; the flanks black, barred 
with white ; tips of the feathers reddish wood-brown, 
forming a line of that colour along the centre of the 
vent, joining with the imder tail-coverts, which are 
similar, their basal half being black, which some- 
times appears mixed with them ; axillary feathers 
barred with black and white ; the bill is blackish- 
brown at the tip, at the base tile-red, becoming 
brighter and orange-red. upon the edges of the gape ; 
legs greenish -brown. White varieties sometimes 
occur. 

♦ On the authority of YarrelL 



Cbex, Beehttan. — Generic charaden. — 
short, Btioiig at the base ; culmen entering the 
plumage of the forehead, its outline sligbily 
deflected to the tip ; maxilla asgulated ; nasal 
fossa broad ; nostrils pierced in its membiaoe ; 
wings, at the carpal angle aimed with a knob 
or radimentary epbe, rather short, concave, 
second or third quills longest; legs strongs 
naked for a short space above the tarsal jointi 
anterior toes long, slender, deft to their base; 
hallux shoit, aiticolated nearly on the plane of 
the others. 

Types, C. pratauu, porzana, ffularU, &c. Cos- 
mopolite. 

Note. — Habits skulking ; chiefly aquatic ; breed 
oo the ground ; and lay numerous eggs ; JKOtj 
and oAen noctumaL 
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THE MEADOW OR CORN CRAKE. 

Crex pratensis^ Bechstein. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Rallus crex, Linn. — Gallinula crex. Lath. — Ortygometra 

crex, Steph. — Crex pratensis, Bechst,^ S^c Poule d^eau 

de genet, Temm. — Corn Crake or Laud Rail of British 
authors. 

The Com Crake is generally distributed over the 
British Islands, extending northwards to Orkney 
and Shetland ; at the same time, it affects peculiar 
localities, and there are many districts where it is 
scarcely ever heard. Low lying and sheltered ^ales, 
along a river s course, are its favourite haunts, and 
there it wiU be found in meadows, young grass or 
grain, osier beds, &c., preferring places in which 
there is a certain degree of moisture. It is migra* 
tory, being a summer visitant only, appearing at an 
earlier or later period in the spring according to its 
range northward or southward. In some parts it 
has decreased, and without apparent cause ; in the 
Tale of the Annan, in the south of Scotland, ten 
years since, the bird was extremely common, its 
note being heard in almost every alternate field ; at 
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the present time, it may almost be accounted ran ) 
during the last summer (1841) onlj one or two 
pairs heing heard within a stretch of Geveral miles. 
During the season of incubation, which commence! 
immediately after their arriral, the call ot crake, 
which is eaid to belong exclusively to ibe male bird, 
is, in the mornings and evenings, uttered with un- 
ceasing perseverance, and by lis Imitation, iLej 
nay be easily brought within a few yards distaoK, 
though even then they are with difficulty ruseS 
from the ground. Tlie Rails possess a curious prO' 
perty in the utterance of this call, a sort of ven- 
triloquism, by which it appears at one time st the 
extremity of the field, and the nest minute close at 
hand. The crake is uttered when running, but 
more frequently wlicn the bird is seated on some 
stone or clod, and in this position possesses all ihe 
modulations of distance Af^et incubation the call 
censes, and the birds are found in the growing onp^ 
hedge rows, &c., and during autumn are frequenCl; 
shot when in quest of partridges. In some part» 
they seem to assemble before migration, and many 
couples are at times shot by persons looking for 
them. Instances occur of this bird being oovii- 
sionally met with rery late in the season, and even 
in winter, but this Can only be considered as owing 
to piirticular circumstances. 

Over the eyes, behiml the aunculars, and extend- 
ing a short way down the neck, is a streak of grey, 
blending into the colours on either side ; on the 
crown, back of the upper parts and tertiols, the 
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greiind colour or centre of the feathers is hair- 
brown, each being very broadly edged with yellow- 
ish-brown, or a yellow tint of oil-green ; the wing- 
coverts and axillary feathers orange -brown ; the 
quills a dull reddish hair-brown, darkest on the 
inner webs ; the region of the eyes, auriculars, and 
sides of the neck, are reddish wood-brown, shaded 
into the throat and breast, the former of which is 
white, tinted with grey, the latter yellowish-brown ; 
the centre of the belly is nearly white, shading gra- 
dually to the sides and flanks, which are reddish- 
orange, barred with hair-brown and reddish-white ; 
bill brown, pink towards the base; legs and feet 
yeUowish-brown. 

The nest is placed on the ground, in a furrow 
or some slight hollow, and is constructed of grasses ; 
the eggs often amount to ten or eleven in number ; 
and, altogether, the nest much more resembles that 
of the partridge or some of the Tetraonidw than of 
the Grallatorial birds. The food, during its summer 
migration, is insects, worms, slugs, &c., and we once 
took a mouse from the stomach of one killed in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. Out of Europe, we have 
the range of tjids bird noted to Africa,* and also to 
Madeira, f 

♦ Mr. Wilde, quoted by Mr. Yarrell. f Dr. Heineken. 



THE SPOTTED CRAKE. 

Crei pomamOf Bechstsin. 

PLATE XXX. 



Thb Spotted Crake is also a summer visitant to 
Britain, airiving early in spring, and departing later 
than almost anj of our other snmmer migcatoiy 
birds.* It is mucli more aquatic in its habits than 
the last, frequentii^ marshes and the borders of 
lakes and rivers, which abound with tall reeds or 
grass; and, from its skulking habits, not betrayed 
bj a call, it is extremely difficult to raise, and is thus 
accounted much more rare than we are inclined to 
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it for twenty minutes before a dog, previous to its 
taking wing ; and it will often creep into some hole 
or matted parcel of grass, rather than rise a second 
time. We have also seen specimens taken near 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Yarrell gives a notice of one 
shot in Forfarshire, in October, 1832. We do 
not, however, know its range in a northern direc- 
tion. The nest is described as found in the vicinity 
of its haunts, near the water, and to be constructed 
of the dead parts of the reeds and grasses. The 
eggs are numerous, pale reddish white, spotted with 
dark reddish-brown. On the continent it occurs in 
abundance or scarcity, according to circumstances. 
In the vicinity of Smyrna it was found by Mr. 
Strickland.* We have not seen or traced it to other 
extra European localities. 

A specimen shot at Jardine Hall, in the month 
of July, has the head, back, and rump, clear haxr- 
brown, approaching nearly to black ; on the crown 
the feathers are edged with yellowish-brown ; on the 
back and rump broadly with oil-green, the margins 
with irregular white spots; on the lower part of 
the back and wings, where the apparent colour is 
nearly wholly oil-green, they are marked with white 
lines, being both surrounded with a narrow border of 
black; the long tertials, nearly equaUing the quills 
in length, are crossed by irregular diagonal white 
bars, surrounded by a broad shade of black ; quills 
hair-brown, tinted with oil-green ; above the eyes, 
the sides and jfront of the neck, greyish oil-green, 

♦ Yarrell. 
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each fralher spotted on the tipa white ; chin grejisli- 
white ; breast and flanks oil-green, on the Innnec 
indistincttj marbled with white ; on the flanks liaired 
with vhite, relieTed with black ; middle of the belly 
nettriy white ; Tent and nnder tail-coverts ochreona ; 
Biillary feathers dark clove-brown, barred narrowly 
with white as in some of the Seolopaeida ; bill 
orange-rod at the base, shading to yellow, in some 
to greenish-yellow, at the tip brown; legs aodftel 
greenish-yellow. 



Bailiah'b Crake, Crex Baillo:*!!. — CrexBaii- 
Imii, IlluA. of OrtiUh.—Callinula BaUltmti, poub 
d'eau BailloH, Temm. — Zapomia Baillonii, SfajpA., 
Gould. — Baillun's Crake ixr GedlmuLe 1/ BriM 
aidkiri. — This little Crake is almost a rainiatiire 
representation of the liist, and is beautifully marked 
on the upper parts with dear white spots. If M ■ 
bird not frequently met with, both from being com- 
paratively limited in numbers, and from the aclirily 
it diaplavB in eluding attempts to r.iise it from (H 
retreats. It has been taken in several of tbe Eu^liib 
counties as far north as Derbyehire ; but we \uat 
no notice of it iu Ireland. A specimen, whtcli we 
shall immediately describe, is now before ue, ahot 
in Bunuucr, a few years since, in an extensive mow 
in this Ticinity. Baillon's Crake seems to l>e tidlM 
at nil Bensons with ua, though most of the captnici 
recorded' have been made very late in autumn, or in 
winter ; the nest is said to be constructed similarly 
to that of the last, Id the marshes of the 
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18 to be more abundant than in our island ; 
IS been found in those of Ficardj bj the na- 
fc lyhose name it bears, and extends southward 
Y ; but we want information as to its continen- 
ge. Out of Europe, South Africa* and Japan t 
een given to it. From the former we possess 
ens, receired at various times, which do not 
3 vary, except in the colours being richer and 
irilliant than in the British specimen before us* 
i upper parts and wings are yellowish-brown, 
with oil-green ; on the head the centres of 
others darker; on the centre of the back the 
rs are black, having the outer webs without 
lowish-brown, and finely freckled with white, 
pearance given is like an irregular white patch, 
»ersed with black; on the secondaries and 
\ the markings have the form of zig-zag lines, 
ed with black ; the under parts, as far as the 
' the legs, is nearly bluish-grey ; the colour of 
per parts running into it on the sides of the 
; the vent, flanks, and under tail-coverts, are 
lack, crossed with broken bars of white ; bill 
ellowish-green ; feet and legs yellowish-green, 
arrell describes the under parts of the young 
to be ** pale buflfy white, mixed with Kght 
." Length of our Scotch specimen about four 
» (perhaps slightly stretched.) Those from 
Africa range from five and a-half to six and 
quarter inches. 

* Dr. Smith. f Temmiiiclu 



THE LITTLE CRAKa 

CrexjnaiUa. 

PLATE XXXI. 

QallinnU miauta, Moil Rajliu pusillua, Lath.— Oat 

puBUlB. &tt^. — Poulo d'eau pouBBien, rtBm,_(Utlli 
Crake of Olivaceoiu Osllinule 1/ British auAors. 



This little species, of pl^er diesB than the last, ii 
of e^ual rarity in occurrence, baring been met irith 
only at intervals in the counties to the southward of 
TorkBhire, between March and October ; no speci- 
B are noted in Scotland or Ireland, or, indeed, 
to the Buiith of the county named above. So far as 
we know, its habits and nidification are similar Id 
thoBe of the two last; but its habits, except wiib 
great patience, are a great binderance to iniestiga- 
tion. It is curious that these birds — this as well at 
the last — are said by Temminck to be of " acd- 
dental' occurrence in Holland, a country which 
we should hare considered in every way suited to 
them. In Southern and Eaatem Europe it scenu 
plentiful. Temminck considers the Japanese spedea 
identical. 
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i Head and upper parts are oil-green, and on 
iddle of the back, as in the last, there is a 
of white, varied by black ; there are also white 
ngs on the scapulars, but '^ never on the wing- 
A f the lower parts bluish-grey ; on the vent 
r and crossed with white ; bill, legs, and feet, 
green, the former, according to Mr. Yarrell, 
; the base. 



0ALLINULB9, 
FoLiiOWnra the Crakea, the fbnn of the GaOintk 
next presenta itself. They are birds of larger bm, 
and more aqoatic in tbeir habits, swimmiiig ^ 
«aae, and dirtng to sroid danger. 

OAUiOnTLA, LatAamj—Crmarv: eharaderi.—^ 
short, compressed ; culmen broadened into t 
shield on the forehead ; nasal inirow not cod- 
Bpicuous; noBtiils perrioua and pierced in it; 
wings short, concave, second or third qmE 
longest; carpal Joint armed with a spine; kg) 
rather short, strong, naked abore the tand 
joint ; feet large ; toes hmg and radier slender, 
deft to the base, bordored nith a nairow mem- 
brane ; tarsus compaiatively short aod aiticn- 
lated on the same plane. 
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COMMON GALLINULEL 

CfaUinula chloroptu, Lathak. 

PLATE XXXIL 

Falica chloropos, Linn. -^ Gallinula chloropus, LcUh.^ 4*^.— 
PouljB d^eau ordinaire, T^mm. — Common Gallinule, Wa- 
ter-hen, or Moor-hen, of British authors. 

This species is more aquatic than the true Rails, 
swimming freely, spending a great deal of its time 
in the water, apparently diving at times in search 
of food, and always to avoid danger. It is com- 
monly distributed through our islands ; and, in ad- 
dition to the more extensive resorts of water fowl, 
is extremely fond of ponds, or still rivers, fringed 
with willow, brushwood, or any rank vegetation. 
Amidst these it finds shelter and a retreat in time 
of danger, and a convenient breeding place. It is a 
bird which becomes extremely familiar, and, if un- 
molested, will continue long about one spot, and 
will approach the vicinity of houses for food that 
is regularly laid for it. When pursued, it will run, 
or half fly to the nearest water, and will creep into 
holes, or dive amidst the vegetation, the bill merely 
kept above water. In this position it requires a very 
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strict search to find it, allowing the Btems of giaSMi 
and brushwood to be put aside without moTing; 
and, when discovered, is seen squatted under watei, 
inunovcable, and permitting itself to be lifted, mak- 
ing no struggle for escape until secured. It breeds 
among reeds or roots of brush, by the water's edge, 
supporting the nest upon them ; and aa instance is 
mentioned, hy Rusticua of Godalming, where the 
nest was placed on the branch of a sprace, twenty 
feet from the water. It frequently perches on baahes 
near the water, and on trees at a coosideTable height 
particularly when alarmed. 

The European range of the Common Gallinule ia 
general and extensive. Out of Europe it appean 
limited, and we do not trace it authentically rery 
widely; Dr. Smith is said to have brought it from 
Southern Africa,* 

An adult Water-hen is a beautiful bird in spring ; 
the base of the bill, and shield on the forehead, now 
considerably enlai^ed, is a bright red, and contrasts 
well, or enlivens the deep blockish-grey of the head, 
throat, neck, and under parts ; this colour shades 
into a deep oil-green on the upper parts, at this season 
glossed with rich green reflections, which ore spread 
.OR the sides of the breast ; the quills are nearly pate 
umber-brown, the outer edge of the first, with the 
bend of the wing, white ; the tail rounded at the tip, 
is black, shading into deep oil-green, and shows the 
narrow cross dark marldngs incident to struclnre. 
seen in various incessorial birds, and in the aquatic 
•Tamil. ■ 
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genus Plotiu. On the lower part of the hellj and 
Tent, the feathers are tipped with greyish white, 
which prevails more or less on the centre of these 
parts, and on the flanks, where the oil green predo- 
minates, the feathers are dashed with long streaks 
of white ; the true under tail-coverts are white, hut 
the feathers of the rent are deep hlack, and run in 
upon them in an angular point ; the naked parts 
of the tihiaB are hright vermilion-red, shading to 
yellow, and often appear conspicuous ; the feet and 
legs are olive green. In the female the colours 
are not so hright, and the frontal shield does not 
cover so large a space. In a specimen hefore us, 
the rump is harred at the tips of the fealhers with 
deep hrown and pale yellowish-brown, producing a 
pleasing arrangement. In the young, the frontal 
shield is scarcely visible, the whole plumage has a 
tint of brown spread over it ; on the throat brown- 
ish-white, and on the lower parts being yellowish- 
brown, paler in the centre of the belly, and nearly 
wanting the white longitudinal streaks seen in the 
adults ; the feet and legs are of a duller tint. The 
young, when newly hatched, are covered with a 
hair-like black down. 



The last farm among the British Itallt/Le is still 
more aquatic than the preceding, ewimnung &eely, 
and diving expcrttj for its food, 

Fdlica, Linn. — Generic eharadert. — Bill ettong, 
compressed ; culmea gently curred to the tip, 
and forming a large frontal shield; nostiiU 
oval, medial, perrious, pierced in the mcm- 
faranu of the nasal furrow ; ina-icillit with a con- 
siderable apical angle ; wings of middle lengtb, 
rather pointed, second quill considerably larger 
than the first; legs rather short, stroDg, fea- 
thered Dearly to the tareal joint; feet large; 
toes long and slender, cleft to the base, and 
bordered ivith a broad lobed membrane ; hallux 
articulated on the same plane, bordered niih 
a continuous membrane; claws sharp, gently 
curved, compressed. 

Types, F. ali-a, Americana, &o. Europe, Aaa, 
Africa, America. 

Note. — Swim and dire with &cility ; puisne tb«ir 
food under water ; partially maritime ; flight 
powerful; breed among herbage giowij^^ 
water; lay 
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THE COMMON COOT. 

Fvika atrOf Linnbas. 

PLATE XXXIII. 

Fulica atra, Lmn,, ^/^.-^-Foulque maeroalci 7<n»»i.-^Gretteff 
Coot, Penn. — Coot or Bald Coot of modem British authors. 

The Common Coot appears to be a constant resi- 
dent in many parts of south and middle England, 
in some localities making partial migrations to the 
coast. To the northward, and in Scotland, it can 
scarcely be considered more than a summer visitant, 
arriving early in the spring to breed. In Southern 
England, where the rivers are broader and more 
lake-like, it is found in them as well as in broad 
expanses of water ; but in Scotland it may be con- 
sidered as confined to the lochs, and to those dis- 
tricts where the country has no alpine character. 
We have never traced it among the wilder Highland 
waters, though Dr. Neil and Mi. Dann have remark- 
ed it in the Orkneys. In the south of Scotland, they 
arrive in their breeding stations early in spring, and 
a straggling few only remain during mild winters. 
Before they have dispersed in pairs, or after having 
joined when incubation has been finished, they may 
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he seen in companies, diving like clacks, remaining 
long under water, and evidently feeding. At the same 
seasons, and in winter, in some of the English rivers 
and estuaries, they appear to assemble in Taat num- 
bers, and are pursued hy regular fotrlers, who sell 
them at eighte en-pence a couple. They breed among 

da or brush, groning in the water, the nest being 
generally placed where it would swim, were it nol 
supported by the stalks and roots beneath ; the neat 
is very large, and mostly composed of the stalks and 
leaves of aquatic plants. During this season the; 
will suffer a near approach, but become shy if often 
disturbed ; at other times, the Coot is shy and rather 
difficult to be got at. When on the wing, it flies 
strongly, with the legs stretched out behind. 

There is very little variation between the seses 
except in size, the female being slightly less. In 
a pair before US, shot in this -vicinity, during the 
breeding season, the bill is pinkish-white, spreading 
out on the forehead in a large milk-white shield, 
very conspicnons and contrasted with the dark plu- 
msge of t1)e bird. The head, neck, and tail, are deep 
black, the former shading into a uniform blackish- 
grey, which is the only other colour in the plumage ; 
slighdy paler beneath ; on the wings and back, the 
shafts are darker, and are seen as narrow lines ; the 
edge of the first bastard quill, and a very narrow 
line bordering the outer quill, white; the under 
surface of the wings, in some lights, appears of a 
silvery grey; thetibiie are orange; the feet and legs 
greenish-grey. 
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The young, when newly hatched, are covered with 
a strong hair-like covering, hlack, hut around the 
head red and orange-red. 

White, and partially white varieties, sometimes 
occur. 



BASOBES AND GRALLAT0RE9. 
PLATE XXXIV. 



OlT this Plate we hare endearoaied to represent the 
yaung of these two orders or groaps of birds. Leav- 
ing the Incessorial birds, we entered the fiiEt hj 
means of the Pigeons, where, among the greater 
part, the young were still hatched unfledged, and 
' d for some time in the nest In all ^e other 
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it is either deep broivn or black, ofiten mixed with 
red or orange about the head and neck, and, in the 
aquatic species, is of a much coarser or more hair-^ 
like texture. See the figures of the young Watei> 
hen and Land-rail. 



Printed by W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 
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